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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


OF 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Orrice or THE SUPERINTENDENT oF PUBLIO ÍIxsTRUOTION. 
Maprson, December 10, 1868. 


To the Legislature of Wisconsin : 


GENTLEMEN :—Seotion 67 of Chapter 10, of the, Revised’ 
Statutes requires the Superintendent of Public Instruction to pre-- 
pare an annual report, containing : 


J. An abstract of all the common school reports received by 
him from the several clerks of the county boards of supervisors 
(County Superintendents). 

2. <A statement of the condition of the common schools of this- 
state. 

3. Estimates and accounts of expenditures of the school moneys. 

4. Plans for the improvement and management of the common 
school fund, and for the better organization of the common schools ; 
and 

5.’ All such matter relating to his office, and the common schools 
of the state, as he shall deem expedient. 


An abstract of the reports of the county superintendents will be 
ound in the appendix, in tables Nos. 2 to 9, which give in detail by 
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counties and towns full statistics on all important points or sub- 
jects embraced in our school system. | 

The condition of the schcols ean be ascertained, however, by a 
consideration of the following summary of the general statistics, 
which is presented under appropriate heads. 


I.—SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Counting two and one quarter parts of districts as equivalent to 
one whole district, the whole number now organized is 4,728, a gain 


ot 116 over the number reported last year. The increase does not 
correctly represent the number formed durizg the past year, as the 


process of consolidation has diminished the number existing at its 
commencement. The evils inherent in the district system are somé- 
what mitigated by judicious consolidation but they cannot be per- 
manently remedied or removed, except by the adoption of the town- 
ship system. 

The number of districts reporting is 4,647, whieh is 81 less than 
the whole number organized. 


II.— CHILDREN OVER FOUR AND UNDER TWENTY YEARS OF AGE, 


The number of persons returned as over four and under twenty 
years of age is 386,630, a gain of 15,547 from last year. 


III.—-NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE IN DISTRICTS MAINTAIN- 
ING A SCHOOL FIVE OR MORE MONTHS. 


The number reported under this heading is 374,749. The num- 
ber given in the report for 1867 was 330,268, but, as then stated, 
the item was incorrect, and by application to the reporting officers 
the number was brought up to 361,759, before the annual appor- 
ment was made, 

It will be necessary to make some additions to the number re- 
ported this year. 


IV.— TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS ATTENDING cs F URLIO ESHOUDB: 


The number given 1n the reports for the past year, is 246, 440; ; 
but this is evidently incorrect, as the number who attended between 


. 
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the ages of four and twenty years, is 246,105, to which, if we add 
1,194 the number who attended under four years of age, and 1,373, 
the number over twenty yeprs of age, we shall have a sum of 
- 249,007. 

The average length of time schools were maintained throughout 
the State is 141 1-2 days, ar increase of £ 1-2 days over 1867. 

The following table shows :. (1), the total number of children in 
the state over four and under twenty years of age; (2), the total 
number who have attended the public schools ‘some portion of the 
year; (3), the per cent. of attendance as compared with the whole 
number of school age; and, (4), the average number of days schools 
have been taught for each year since the organization of the state. 
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1045, eL i4 eo e 70,457 32,147 45 71 
1850, cov req a 92,047 61,507 66 74 
A ARBORI ME 111,481 78,944 70 44 
1858 onre aca 124,783 88,042 71 75 
N AT E 138,279 97,835 69 15 
I8bRt.ll. des CN 155,126 103,983 65 TJI 
T MORALE 186,960 122,462 64 84 
T858 sont ets 218,886 134,353 64 99 
IBI. vasa rid 241,545 153,613 80  ]....... 
T859 E FEN 218, 871 188 ,477 64 121 
ESO Ga whic areca we 288,984 194, 357 - 67 136 


299,133 198,443 66 182 

. . 808,058 191,366 62 109 
320,965 215,168 67 120 
329,906 211,119 |` 65 1203. 
839,094 293,067 66 1841 
352,004 234,265 | - 664 128 
871,088 239,945 65 137 


1833 erasure tied 264,077 171, 885 68 122 
386,630 249,007 64 1414 
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To ascertain the whole number who have attended schools of all 
kinds during the year, we add to the number attending the publie 
schools the number reported by other institutions, as follows : 


Number attending the public schools, ... s. wee cece ee eee cence 249,097 
private schoola.... eee qa eure YAN ses 14,679 
academies co Hcg es ao ex Kd dox Make Wero 981 
colleges and universities. .......... eec 2,118 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home..... ............. Le. 300 

Number in Reform School, benevolent institutions, orphan asylums, 
Bio; estimated exc) lee eri E wET ERE SERA QA.VERO au EP ER , 500 
OUR civic isse dts RRS WWE d EEXNERM REESE CO Ne a Os 268,580 


After dedueting from the whole number of persons over four and 
under twenty years of age, the number attending publie schools, pri- 
vate schools, academies and colleges, and the number in the benevo- 
lent institutions ; and making liberal allowance for those living where 
no schools have been organized, and for those who, for various 
reasons, could not attend any school, there will remain about 50,000 
youth who should have been in school, but who have not attended 
any part of the year. 

The number the public school houses will accommodate is 271,- 
009. Deducting from this, 249,007, the whole number who attend- 
ed, and there rémain 22,002, for whom ample provision was made, 
but who neglected to avail themselves of the privileges furnished... 

All thoughtful men regard with serious concern the failure of our 
system to educate those most needing an education, and some advise 
a resort to legislation to compel the attendance at school of all 
children of certain specified ages. A 

Believing that the State has the same right to the time of the 
child that it has to the money of the parent, and believing that the 
end sought through a system of public instruction—the preservation 
of our government and institutions—cannot be secured so longasa 
large percentage of our youth are growing up in ignorance, they call 
upon the representatives of the people to provide that those for 
whom free schools are maintained shall enjoy the benefits which the 
schools are designed to confer. It may be well, however, before 
resorting to compulsory legislation, to ascertain whether a largely 
increased attendance upou the public schools may not be secured 
through modifications of the school law, especially in reference t, 
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the organization of districts, the supervision of schools, and the 
apportionment of the income of the school fund. These topics will 
not be discussed here, but will be treated of in another part of this 
report. 


GRADED SOHOOLS. 


The number reported is 226, which is 131 less than was returned 
last year; but this is manifestly incorrect, as there has been no‘such 
diminution of this class of schools. On the contray there is reason 
to believe that they have increased, and that there are a greater 
number in operation now than at any previous date. It is certain. 
however, that outside of cities and villages but few such schools 
can be established under our present district system, and unless we 
can secure a change of organization the greater portion of our peo 
ple must be denied the advantages which such schools furnish. - 


VI—TEAOHERS AND TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


The number of teachers required in all the schools 5,267, and the 
number actually employed for some portion of the year is 8,566. This 
difference between the number required and the number actually em- 
ployed is partly accounted for by the fact that in a large number of 
districts female teachers are employed in the summer, and male tea- 

. Chers in the winter, and partly by the almost universal custom of 
changing teachers every term without regard to the sex of the per- 
gon engaged. The disadvantages of this plan of changing teachers 
are so evident that all acknowledge them, yet there is little prospect 
that under our present system, a different practice will ever prevail. 
A change of system is the only sure remedy for this wide spread 
evil. ; 

Thaaverage wages of male teachers is $42,97, a gain of $2,21 
from last year; and of female teachers $27,18, a gain of 84 cents. 


(8 
The following table shows (1) the monthly wages of male 
teachers, (2) the monthly wages of female teachers, and (8) the 


ratio of the wages of female to the wages of male teachers, for the 
past twenty years. 
f 


Year. Male. Female. p n t 
1840. cessas vado N cs M tuae $15 99 $6 99 46 
TEDO oaa tua od Redde. QUA pat J 114 8 97 52 
TRB MM ERAN PRIN SEED 17 15 8 85 48 
o p HN TINO Mm PO 15 83 8 64 04 
TODS elec aqq E cael qi DEA UA 18 17 9 94 50 
Dor DRM SEHR AN TACUIT TUNER, 18 45 11 00 60 
TSB DONE TNT DAMPNUM PORNO EUR 23 10 12 08 62 
TSO phic Caes A EE elt LU A UE vb 88 18 80 64 
18B T. os du eee ewe pg aic ee EQ 24 60 15 16 62 
|; PN ER NEM E 27 02 14 99 55 
VOB E E E ba E 22 98 14 99 68 
TBO bret eid ades eme Qui due Eau M E RUM 24 90 15 80 68 
E (Queso lap Paru a Vt reu/ poH ies 28 01 14 62 63 
TRES Lua nti bee kee Rie Pusu e i. 25 89 15 82 61 
IBBS. X. ecc E TE E AE dnos 27 11 16 81 62 
VEG MR ete eed SUME RUE 82 39 19 48 60 
TOG hse ecu arnt p pto RI C RE nce 86 46 29 94 61 
IB8D. cop CXCC en ER a Pe DI US URS 88 68 24 05 62 
188T ooo dicus 2e PEDEM s.l 40 76 26 34 64 
ip c DP END deat E S 49 9T 27 18 68 


While the average of wages increases but slowly, the demand for 
thoroughly qualified. teachers is so great that good salaries are paid , 
to principals of the best high and graded schools, and the induce- 
ments presented to teachers to fit themselves for the proper per- 
formanee of their duties, ought in time to secure a full supply of 
competent ingtructors. A salary of fifteen hundred dollars is now 
quite common; many small villages pay their principal teacher from 
eight to twelve hundred, and in the best country districts from 
forty to sixty dollars a month is received. à 

The standard of qualifieations'is raised year by year, and teachers" 
wages keep pace, in a good degree, with their attainments. Arrange 
matters so that they shall have permanent employment, and in the 
value of the service rendered, our teachers will justify all the out- 
lay made in their behalf. 
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The number of teachers’ certificates granted. during the past year 
is shown by the following statement : 
IstGr. 2d Gr. 8d Gr. Total. 


Certificates of male teachers .. 4. ...... vulsde x 66 109 1,478 1,658 
Certificates of female teachers............ sse. 19 165 4,3861 4,545 
Dotal sos E eb E Sed Ud DATEN 85 9274 5.889 6,198 


— ——— ——— 
—— — 


VII.—80HOO0L HOUSES. 


The whole number of school houses reported is 4,646. This 
leaves eighty-two districts without houses. Some of them main- 
tained school in rented houses, 80 thàt there are not, probably, more 
than fifty or sixty districts in which school has not been kept. 
More than ten per cent. of the houses are built of stone or brick, 
the number being 487; an increase of thirty-six from last year. 
It is very gratifying to learn that there are 8,037 outhouses in good 
condition. Several fine buildings have been erected or completed 
during the past year. Oshkosh takes the lead with a high school 
building, which, with the grounds, is valued at $65,000. It is a 
fine specimen of architecture, an ornament to the city and a credit 
to the enterprise and intelligence of its citizens. 

Berlin comes next with a house costing $25,000, followed by Elk- 
horn with one at $20,000; Shullsburg one at $20,000; Lake Mills 
one at $15,000; Green Bay one at $12,000; Appleton one at 
$11,000 and Necedah one at $8,000. Menomonie, Dunn County, 
has a house nearly finished which will cost $15,000, and several 
other places have erécted or are erecting substantial, commodious 
and tasteful structures. The high-school building at Fond du Lac, 
valued last year at $34,000, was burned last winter, but the peo- 
ple of that flourishing city will not long remain without a first class 
house. Below are given the cities and villages having houses val- 
ued at $10,000 or more. 


D e n ice Stunts a as Chae cL $65,000 
Janesville essessesse qe ved ber olde VE Ad RT ERST V. m 45,000 
Milwaukee ,:.:689as rh en a PO T EN — scat 85,000 
Kenosba s sce caw e tee Nees ove erp rs Fans ek eae pea ee e 28,000 
Berlin ........ . Pandian ibd A EE A ————— E 25,000 
Gene YO rer iaa ae wee Vera a a a E VEPERYRA IM aR A 20,000 
MRGIBOH cese canto A Er. aiea e eid rete CDI ec ba e Ea 20,000 
IH NIDI M Pe WS e Mau eee Pads cda mi ena 20,000 


Watertown. s .eew bh wes. Rer HER ee Saa wave ri y popu, Ua ora qd a pr SO. 17,000 
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Elkhorn.......... eee Sea RA E ——À (eeu eO. 16,200 
Delavan......... eee eee Dosie ESE E E E 15,200 
Lake HIE ——— —— sa 18,000 
Fort JUERIBSÓB:I l.c Rx soane EAA Se Viae "9929909609245 95 14,000 
Sheboygan (229 s teene Rae Ove Nei dre a Dor Pra MEE. Vds Vies ta 14,000 
La Crosse .......... e CARNEM Cod MI ACER CS dil (awsvavrsspvrss 18,000 
Belolt «269 4t verres TE EE US PE oae — QUOD LA VICA S dE 12,000 
Green Bay..... pis segs Vs udin ase ue LANCE CO es dius s LASODU 
Appleton......... eee b5gxx ei afa scysd de ESE LEGE ere RUE 11,000 
Platteville ....... ————— ——— ae She nas 11,000 
Chippewa Falla ............. eese ree ees v ee ee 10,000 
Waukesha......... — nd seine —( Soames FER Tere ees. 10,000 
hio E TET ious csessmares 10,000 


The total valuation of all the school-houses in the state is 
$2,578,893.99. The value of sites is $358,166.62, making an in- 
vestment of nearly three millions of dollars. 


VII—REOEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The receipts and expenditures on account of public schools for 
the past year, as reported by the county superintendents, are as fol- 
lows : 


Receipts. 
Money on hand August 31st, 1867,......... isses ss. 204,588 08 
From taxes levied for building and repairing.......... Tom 405,774 71 
From taxes levied for teachers’ wages. ............ eee eee 806,826 38 
From taxes levied for apparatus and libraries.......... eese. 17,488 72 


From taxes levied at annual town meeting8........... eee 112,823 64 
From taxes levied by county aupervisors......... cese eee 188,052 48 
From income of state school fund....... Wee re da E abus 165,418 01 
From all other sources ..... —(———————— dá 825,534 78 


Total receipts... cessere. 02,226,000 85 


Expenditures. 

For building and repairing, ......ssesessessesseseessseses $452,419 08 
For üpparalüdB...isestosaccvtas sa xe saa nes Paca ARA AGE 9,889,066 
For teachers? wages.......... SORA GS s e eR qM MA UM Za... 1,028,052, 66 
For old indebtedness............... Paca pi a aei aad 78,948 76 
For furniture, b oM and records....eeeeeee eene 68,897 75 
For all other purposes. ««sevess esso rsceswures sno iau hri 169,282 61 

Total expenditures. .......-. ccce eee enne ... $1,791,940 52 
Money on hand August 81st, 1868...... eveteostocsaotton 484,019 88 


$2,226,500 85 


Ne 


The financial statistics in tablés 5 and 6 of the appendix 
differ in some respects from the figures here given. The total re- 
ceipts are there stated to be $2,280,288,82; the total expendi- 
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tures $1,774,478.84; and the amount on hand August 81st, 1868, 
as $903,270.48 ; but these figures are manifestly incorrect, as the 
totals ought to equal the sum of the items, and the money on hand 
the difference between receipts and expenditures. 

. The amount expended for all purposes equals $4.64 for each per- 
son reported as between four and twenty years of age, and $7,19 
for each pupil registered as having attended school. The amount 
expended for tuition, for each pupil registered, is $4.18. 

For convenience of reference a tabular summary of the gen- 
eral statistics {s here presented, and for the purpose of comparison, 
the returns for 1867 are given in connection with those for the past 
year. 


Y 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL STATISTIOS.* 


1867. 1868. 
Whole number of districts in the State......... 3,770 8,881 
Number of districts reported... ..c..ceereeesece 8,694 8,807 
Whole number of parts of districts. ............. 1,895 1,907 
Number of parts of districts reported. ..... eese 1,825 1,865 


Number of children over four and under twenty 

years of age in the State. ..... sees 371,088 386 ,630 
Number of children over four and under twenty . 

years of age in districts maintaining school 


five or more months. ........ ecce eee 861,'759 874,1749 
Number over four and under twenty’ years of age . 

who have attended school..,......... 238 ,576 246,106 
Total number of different pupils who have attended 

the publie schools during the year.......... 239 , 945 249,007 
Average number of days school was maintained . . 187 1414 
Number of days attendance of pupils over four 

and under twenty years of age.........ecee. 17,171,187 18,581,906 
Total number of days attendance of different pu- 

pils during the year..... cece tet n 17,275,686 18,602,188 
Number of days schools have been taught by qual- 

ified teachers..... ........ eps TERR 692 ,225 746 ,816 
Number of, pupils who have attended private 

schools........ TT TOPIC , 18,408 14,679 
Number of schools with two departments...... - 254 181 
Number of schools with three or more departments. 108 95 
Number of teachers required to teach the schools.. ` 5,059 5,267 
Number of different persons employed as teachers 

during the year. ........ eese TEMP 8,857 8, 586 
Average wages of male teachers ...... e... ee eee l $40 76 $42 97 
Average wages of female teachers .;......... ee. $26 84 $27 18 
Number of schools visited by the County Super- 

intendent........... VENE MM 4,228 4,177 


* A report from Ashland County was received too late to be incorporated, 
which adds 101 to the whole number of chiidren over four and under twenty 
years of age. 
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Number of publie school-houses in the State..... 4,565 4,046 
Number of pupils the school-houseg will accom- 
modate oe@evrtoeeeewe **9,.,284t1*82291 Sere 4 v d uon 269,284 211,009 


Number of sites containing less than one acre. 8,621 8,616 
Number of sites well inelosed. ......... ee ecee- 908 984 
Number of school-houses built of stone or brick. , 461 . 487 
Number of school-houses with out-houses in good 

condition ...... lom ers des Satan 1,867 8,037 
Highest valuation of school-houses and site...... $50 000 65,000 00 
Total valuation of school-houses...... MER TNAM .2,140,85'7 98 253,998 99 
Total valuation of BÌteS...ssesesesasessssessoso 888,577 62 858,166 62 
Total value of apparatus....cecreecseerscecsees 84,482 85 97,812 88 
Whole sum expended for building and repairing 

Sehool houses... ....cec ec eeeeeees Rinse eA ce at 849,593 65 462,419 08 
Whole sum expended for apparatus. . UE E E as 5,116 97 9,889 66 
Whole sum expended for teachers’ wages........ 928,689 28 1028,052 66 
Whole sum expended for old indebtedness. . .. ... 63,540 48 78,948 76 
Whole sum expended for furniture, registers and e 

TeCORdS vire se aE E xa nae: S 22,127 66 68,897 75 
Whole sum expended for all other purposes...... 166,848 82 159,232 61 
Total amount expended.....seecee Lees 1520, 411 78 1791, 940 52 
Amount expended for each person of school age. 4 09 4 64 
Amount expended for each pupil registered...... 6 84 7 19 


ny - 


IX.— SOHOOL FUND INOOME. 
The amount apportioned the past year is, $173,644 82. The | 
ratio of apportionment was 4$ cents per scholar. 


A detailed statement, by counties and towns, wil be found in 
table No. I. of the Appendix, 


The apportionments from 1850 to 1868, inclusive, are as follows: 


aM c — 


Years. No. of Children. Apportionment. 
IBDO s a SSS XR Rue Ye o ER ONE 92,647 8 8-10 cents per scholar. 
CDI MEAM EAM HIRCORMN VON "TTL ASE [B0 2622s dod esu ess ; 
189. aee a ee ee a 124, 488 AB ecg ah ex Uer xt yg 
opp MMC NE UAM 198,979 | 45........ ds eec. 
1884. eser Meam cuta st EN 465,195 TOTAS ds noh 
18058, cies su ipis dud dde Pea educa 186,960 80 5-10... .db........ vs 
1855. idaw iar es € rece Á— vs 218,880 10. veut dO. cce es 
1867, M vA Vra ah E ERE. 241,546 00. twee i Osea ds 
1858. 0.62. KANN E 264,977 | "b........ SCARE NEN : 
1889, ........ REIN . 278,871 | Bi s tes AO ae gevande 
1860, *e.99* 899 9 * & 9? 6 * * 9 9*8 eG Beevers 288,984 04,. eaga o .do.. e@tenee 
1881,....... ore ees. 909,783 | 82........ i hn 
1863 cs vaw cae dead setae ee Ta 808, 656 50........ dO. sa eaa oe 
1863,. ..... Po nee MN 820,965 | 44........ dO voce RON 
DIM EAR MM 399,908 | 47........d0.....-... à 
18005,2155 ——— Mn PREE 889,024 46. visus Dieses Wide 
IBBB ^o cci c eos e LER Gas OH 854,517 | | 548 oua CexdO cias s 
IBBT 2 sedes &scererseceesil 871,083 A E E deos ym. 


1808, (ax cial wees eee EXC 861,709 $8 visse dÜevur iex a 


en i nm 
—————M—M——M—M——M—M——M——M———— M —————————————M— 
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The apportionment for each year is made upon the returns for 
the preceding year, The law requires that local officers apportion 
to those districts only which have maintained school for five months ; 
consequently an apportionment by the State Superintendent for the 
whole number of children retürned from a town, in case one or 
more districts have not maintained a five months’ school, gives to 
the other districts a greater amount than they are entitled to on the 
ratio per scholar. To correct this discrepency the town clerks were 
directed to report, in addition to the whole number of children, the . 
number in the districts maintaining school five or more months. 
This hag been done for two or three years past, but the returns 
were so imperfect that they could not be acted on until the last ap- 
portionment, when the sum of $178,644,82 was distributed to 
861,759 children only, though tho whole number reported for 1867 
was 871,083. The apportionments will hereafter be made on the 
same basis, so that the amounts apportioned to towns by the State 
Superintendent will be the exact sums to which the-districts therein, 
that have maintained five months’ school, are entitled. 


X.—EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 


By the courtesy of Gen. Allen, Secretary of State, I am permit- 
ted to copy from his annual report for 1868, the following exhibit 
of the condition of our educational trust funds : 


SCHOOL FUND. 


a 


The school fund is composed of : 


Proceeds of lands granted by the United States for support of schools. 
Al moneys accruing for forfeiture or escheat and trespass penalties on 
school land. 
All fines collected in the several counties for breach of tie penal laws. 
All moneys paid as an exemption from military duty, and 

. Five per cent of sale of government lands, 


The amount of the productive School Fund on the 30th day of 
September 1867 and 1868, was as follows : 


px 


gu o 


. l 18647 1868 
Amount due on certificates pf rales.......... $530,010 56 $520,557 52 
Amount due on mortgages ............. 0.065 166,892 04 160,229 31 
Certificates of indebtedness................. 1,894,900 00 1,584,700 00 


Total productive fund..... aaa qae ae ...$2,096,807 60 $2,205,486 83 
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Skowing an increase of the productive fund of $109, 179. 28, 
during the past year. 


The changes in the first two items of the podati fund, as sta- 
ted above, have been produced as follows : 


Amount due on certificates of sales, Sept 30.1867 .......... $535,015 66 
Decreased by forfeitures. .......sessesececssoes $16,655 56 ......... . 
Decreased by paymenís.......... esce eee 54,293 OF ..ccccenes 
————— 10,948 68 

$464,067 08 

Increased by new certificates of sales...... iia eee aw eee .. 56,490 49 
Amount due on certificates of sales Sept 30, 1868........... $580,557 59 
Amount due on mortgages Sept. 80, 1867...... —M—— $166,392 04 
Decreased by forfeitures......... V VS eres wee. $8,050 00 ........ - 
Decreased by payments ......... n s 15.119498 4 si EC 
t 16,162 78 


Amount due on mortgages Sept. 80, 1868................ ... $150,229 81 


——— 


The receiptsand disbursements for the past year have been as 
follows : 


Receipts. 
Sales of landss..... VERA S UT CES RARE ELE yates $33,688 31 ........ 
Dues on certifieates........ ccce eene eea. 04,9908 OT - 221.6093 1 
Loans, payments on mortgages........... ee eee 19.119 78 Losey wees 
Penalties and forfeitures.........- ccce een 966 67 ...... ose 
Taxes...... see dares. T iae ore Re view doe ues Rcg 626 9b .......... 
FIn68 i's daw wae em scar alga DURAS ROLE REUS 1,075- 18 "adisseacr us 
United States, 5 per cent on sales of public lands. 6,190 68 ......... s 
Estates of persons deceased without heirs........ 490 46 .......... 
Total receipts. .... LEE LL €**€6929«909080*99*9492€9 $110,369 65 REALE Ore 8 
Disbursements 

Invested in state bonds. ......... ecce La ... $189,800 00 
Refunded for overpayments ............. Leese. LEXRER NES 1,020 58 
$110,369 65 $140,820 58 

Balance, September 30, 1867...... wiaxedieessuec -81,866 25- dues aA 
Balance, September 80, 1868........... — Mm $25 1,418 32 


$142,238 90 $142 238 90 
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SCHOOL FUND INCOME. 


Receipts. 
Interest on principal due on lands .............. $51,188 68 ...:...... 
Interest on certificates of indebtedness..,....... 107,805 00 .......... 


Interest as per chapter 79, lawsof 1866.......... . 7,088 86 .......... 
Twenty-five per cent of Normal School fund in- 


. come, chapter 25, laws 1866. ............... 11,920 23  ... ss. 
Sale of Webster’s dictionaries ............ eee. 120 00 i... rex. 
Milwaukee county—refunded for over-payment of 

apportionment..... c... ce esteso sento . 05 68 **9 94.049459 
Total receipts ........ vid PN I ERA ans exes $178,127 96 ....... ris 
Disbursements. 

Apportionment by state superintendent......... Va RM d *$173,710 47 
Websters’s dictionarleS.... e.c esee eese seen sen rtt 1,600 00 
Refunded on account of over payment of interest. ...... Ste 965 57 
$178,127 96 $176,276 04 

Over payment, September 30, 1867............ vao Redes i 1,962 74 
Over payment, September 80, 1868.......... . i T1080. s ese s 


$178,988 78 $178,938 78 


UNIVERSITY FUND. 


This fund consists of the proceeds of the sales of lands granted 
by congress for the support of a university. 

The amount of this fund which was productive at the end of the 
fiscal year, ending September 30, 1867, and 1868, respectively, was 
as follows : 


1867. 1868. 
Amount due on certificates of sales............. $69,192 88 $68,341 14 
Amount due on mortgages.... .... ees 0,892 00 6,092 00 
Certificates of indebtedness................... 101,000 00 101,000 00 
Dane county bonds....... ecce eee een .. 16,800 00 24,000 00 


Total productive fund. ..ss.esseseesssssse.e. $198,884 88 $199,483 14 


Showing an increase in the productive fund during the last year 
of $5,048 20. ‘ 


*This amount comprises the sum of $90.71 apportioned to Douglas County last year, 
bat not paid till this, and does not embrace the sum of $24.96, apportioned to Vernon 
County, after Ist of October, the real sum apportioned for 1868, being $172,644.82, 
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The changes in the first two items of the productive fund, as 


stated above have been produced as follows : 


Amount due on certificates of sales, Sept. 80, 1867. .......... 
Decreased by forfeitures............... (ieee . $1,808 74 
Decreased by payments............ ei LAN RAUS 4,969 00 
Increased by new certificates of sales............ leere 
Amoust due on certificates of sales, Sept. 30,1868 ..... REA 
Amount due on mortgages, Sept. 30, 1867........ .......us. 
Decreased by forfeitures....... Rua ee Senet ak R $800 00 
Decreased by payments. ..esss.ssecssssosos soo 500 00 
Amount due on mortgages, Sept 30, 1868-......... 0c see eee we 


369, 192 88° 


ui 
$62,865 14 
5,976 00 


$88,941 14 


$6,892 00 


TETERE E] 


eoneetes 


800 00 


— 


$6,092 00 


——— 


: The receipts and disbursements for the past year have been as 


follows : 
Receipts, 
Sales of land oe dea CC REIR Ore a ENS $2,061 18 
Dues on Certificates... ...ccecce eese een 4,959 00 
Loans, payments on mortgages........... ees. oe 500 00 
Penalties on forfeitures. ...2........ PTT 46 85 
TaXeBci $ed eer EY. AA RI RA VERS qa so oe s 22 '16 
Total receipts. 2... ecce r ah ront $7,088 74 
Disbursements. 

Invested in Dane county bonds.............. peor ae ed 
Refunded on account of over payments......... Wie a dai 
$7,688 74 
Balance, September 30, dados Lente iate ids 1,181 56 
Balance, September 30,  ————— ITE 
$8,770 80 


UNIVERSITY FUND INCOME. 


**9 529990084906 


$7,200 00 
12 16 


$7,272 16 


—— 


«ec. 9989 


1 , 498 14 


$7,770 80 


The University Fund Income consists of the interest on the pro- 
duetive fund, and such donations as may from time to time be made. 
The amount of receipts and disbursements during the last fiscal 


year was as follows: 
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Receipts, 
Interest on principal due on lands ............ 
Interest on certificates of indebtedness........ 
Interest, on Dane county bonds..,............. 
Students, for tuition and room rent..... 
Students, for fuel...cercecececcsenccvcccccvoce 
Boarding department. .....ceccseccsccavcccsees 
Appr’n trom general fund, chapter 22, laws of 1867 


Total receiDiB.ay éeuvexkeeso eA bee bu PE RA. 
Disbursements. 

Sadluries....... eec ee enne vus sad eres e Rie 
Expenses of regents fain d Ese Ris SA SCR AV M RD ae 
Insurance ,...... es. VA Rd i4 Ro Mb ua as Ca EN 
Repairs .......-« eer Prete Doe N d eee m" 
ineidéntalS... iler ee ey .Xreshr a ae ANE 
MUG) vserkxbakccneeRagleos d Rursus RV eia dd M 
Printing and advertising. ....... esee TT 
Library dew Tp TP np as 
J'uürnltüre. v.e: lv vn Ces cea T T RE Wes. Va Rip 
Boarding department. ET ———Á—— PY 
Room Rent........ : 


*929*9 ***592492099599080209-999952.99* 


Philosophical apparatus...... cc. ce ec cene enn 
Refunded for over-payment of interest. . 


"e" 56496 


Balance, September 80, 1867..... 
Balance, September 30, 1868.. 


a*»99006520809€89 


**e*2690022924299922282€ 


NORMAL SOHOOL FUND. 


$5,207 45 
7,070 00 
1,680 00 
5,908 80 

"458 37 
40 00 
7,808 76 


$27,658 88 


ee209298928 


eaeeeoeenacan 


$27,658 88 
5,619 54 


"9959.26 


$33,277 92 


—— 
— 


*s*994989»999 


eaeeeecusene 


$22,098, 88 
665 80 
594 25 

8,110 99 
2,851 89 
905 15 
405 95 
352 69 
.89 70 
345 96 
44.88 

19 90 
144 01 


$31,199 49 


2,148 48 
$33,277 92 


This fund is composed of the proceeds of the sale of lands set 
apart for the support of normal schools, by chapter 587, laws of 


1865. 


Twenty-five per cent. of the income of this fund is annually trans- 


ferred to the School Fund Income.’ 


' The amount of productive fund on the 30th day of Septembor, 


1867 and 1868, respectively, was as follows : 


Amount due on certificates of piles " 
Amount due on mortgages... 
Certificates of indebtedness . 


*»»*-w»,592595029 792999 


"26.9 *»299795290*77999 9 


ef $22,502 19. 
2— Doc. No. 10. 


1867. 


1868. 


T—€—— e.s.. $110,022 42 $76,418 11 


111,269.50 100,876 00 
381, 500 00 448, 500 -00 


Total productive fund... .....,,,,,..,..,.. 8602, 791 92 $625,294 11 
. Showing an increase in FERE produetive fund during the past year 
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The changes in the first two items of the productive fund, as 
stated above, have been produced as follows : 


Amount due on certificates of sale, Sept. 80, 1867..  .......... $110,022 42 
Decreased by forfeitures ........eeeeueee — $7,821 CE weccacencs 
Decreased by payments ........ eee oe 29,988 TO ..... e. 
e ———— $36,610 81 

; : $73,412 11 
Increased by new certificates of 831le............ lee 8,006 00 


Amount due on certificates of sale, Sept. 30, 1868.. 


Amount due on mortgages, Sept. 30, 1867..... Vade 


— 


$76,418 11 


Su TIENI EN $111,269 50 

Decreased by forfeitures................ eese. $990 00 Scan series 
Decreased by payments...... E E EE . 9,908 BO .......... 
PS 10,893 50 

Amount due on mortgages, Sept. 80, 1868....... eren, $100,376 00 


The receipts and disbursements for the last fiscal yee have been 


as follows: 


Receipts. 
Sales of lands......... LE E E E E E eters eset se tesese $32,350 88 oe oe 
acca ta de cM e eae ol aL ast EM 29 ,288 "0 9 €"99995a3€9»59 
Loans, payments on mortgages............. veeo 9,903 50 ces i eee 
Penalties on forfeitures..........- ec ceecee ee enn QU CIN sod asian Tis 
Transfer from normal 8chool fund income........ 2,0398 28. six» ne 
Total Receipts idus ue howe eso duas ess... $14,066 08 o..562.05 
Disbursements. 

Invested in state bonds, ......... Vies RERAEPLAS ess. $67,600 00 
Transfer to drainage fund...................ee. M 9,409 79 
Refunded on account of overpayments........... Exe Fu cs 1,006 75 
ý $74,666 03 $77,416 64 

Balance, September 30, 1865............ eese. 54166 T9 ers sees 


Balance, September 80, 1868...............LLl. 


ecscíe(2242*29 


$82,882 82 


NORMAL BOHOOL FUND INOOME. 


5,416 28 


a — a: 


$82,832 92 


Receipts. 
Interest on principal due on lands........... .. . $13,819 20 ree 
Interest on certificates of indebtedness.......... 88,107 00 .......... 
Transfer from Whitewater normal school building 
fundo. 4 e Ee es duae e a es doi aie wi aros 400 00 .........- 
Transfer from Platteville normal school building * 
fund.......... **99$9€6€529$9060069922«2c6«29*5**292832053659 450 00 set í(s506na29 € 


Total FOCUS i C estes e E E Oodd boar 


$47,776 20 


vaecoccvetecsgoct 
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Disbursements. 


Expense and mileage of regents ............008 . 
Platteville normal school 
Whitewater normal school..... Peeve oeareeeess 
Institutes........- PCIE 
Expenses.........e eene TOP 
Printing. ... 0... cece terse hte tn ect 
Transfer to normal school fund wre eer ececceusece 
. Transfer to Whitewater normal school buildin g fund 
Transfer to Platteville normal svhool building fund 
Transfer to school fund income ............ 
Transfer to Whitewater normal school building fund 
Refunded on account of overpayment of interest. . 


*»*eosoí080299€092924242292295898 


Balance, September 30, 1867 ........ cece eeeees 
Balance, September 80, 1868......... TP " 


e 25258089959 


**292099 


*ccc529-492298€9 
"c 
"c" »2999-985 

CEE SE E SE r S E a 


$*99«249899 


$47,776 20 
28,843 84 


$71,690 04 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND. 


$448 83 
8,736 47 
6,061 37 

704 85 
1,021 14 
16 00 
2,888 98 
10,000 00 
5,000 00 
11,995 98 
2,918 74 
156 63 


$49,827 54 


21 ,192 50 


—À 


$71,620 04 


$ 


This fund consists of the proceeds of the sales of lands granted by 


congress to the state for the support of an institution of learning, 
in which shall be taught the principles of agriculture and the arts. 
The interest on the productive fund forms the income. 


The amount of productive fund, September 30, 1867 and 1868, 
respectively, was as follows: l 
l 1867. 


1868. 
Dues on certificates of sale........ TEPPPREM . $12,417 00 $14,488 40 
Dane county bond8...... cce enne 6,000 00 11,000 00 
$18,417 00 $25,488 40 


Showing an increase of the productive fund of $7,071 40. 


The change in the first item of the productive fund, as stated 
above, has been produced as follows: 


Amount due on certificates of sale, Sept. 80, 18647. ........ ... $12,174 00 

Decreased by forfeitures... ........ ces cece esses. $2,884 60. ,..LLuuu.. 
Decreased by payments............. sec etecereece 111 00 ........ 

. —- 2,995 60 

$9,421 40 


Increased by new certificates of gale.......... 


ev,zreeobepesacne 


66252485999 


Amount due on certificates of sale, Sept. 80, 1868 $14,488 40 
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The receipts and disbursements of this fund for the last fiscal 
year, have been as follows: 


= 


Receipts. 
Sales of lands €* € 9 9» à 9 6 « * 5» 6 6 9 € 9 9 9 9 9 «e 6 € € 4a & € c^ *9 99 $8,592 90 $8a4925*9*999 
Dues on certifieates........... eaten ncn ceensce 111 00) .........« 
Penalties on forfeitures.......... sesso sso . T BA ..... ee 


s9*599526029€ 


Total receipts... cc eese eene htt $3,711 44 een eerases 


Disbursements. 
Invested in Dane county bonds........... essere rs s s. $5,000 00 
Refunded, on account of over-payments.,........ eere 13 00 
$3,711 44 $5,018 00 
Balance, September 90, 1867............ TOP 1,815 39 .......... 
Balance, September 50, 1868..... eee etn wWoetvcvetetto v 518 88 
$5,596 89 $5,526 82 
+ AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND INCOME. 
Receipts. 
Interest on principal due on lands............. $829 14 .......... 
Interest on Dane county bohds..... Su sesdeesess 988 75 ...... T" 
Totalreceipis....... see eee hrs $1,827 89 VT 
Disbursements. 
First National bank, interest on Dane county 
bonds. .....«-. € 99 95,9 9 9? e 9$ 9 s * 9 9 9 & * 9 Heese € ase gre @enearvtaan $42 '83 
Refunded for over-payment of interest....... e. acere . 55 
$1,817 89 $43 88 
Balance, September 30, 1867. ..... T"""-—— 1,090 08 ...... T 
. Balance, September 90, 1868... e.c ee eth ntn e€*2-*$9249959 2,864 59 


$2,907 97 $2,907 97 


— 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM FUND. 


This fund is composed of the proceeds of the sale of Dane eoun- 
ity bonds to the amount of forty thousand dollars, which, under 
the provisions of Chapter 114, Laws of 1866, were to be placed in 
the hands of the Regents of the University, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a farm in connection with the College. of Agriculture. These 
‘bonds were all delivered, and all invested in the University and Ag- 
ricultural College funds, excepting five thousand dollars, which were 
«redeemed by Dane county and the money paid into the fund. 


. 
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The receipts and disburgements for the last fiscal year have been 


as follows : 


- Receipts. 

Dane County—Dane county bonds 'redeemed..... $5,000 00 ...... waren 
University Fund—....do........investment:. 7,200 00 1 czesv es 

Agricultural College Fund—Dane county bonds, 
poe FLUR NN MOM CLP ‘ 5,000 00 * LE S SE E S r 
Daniel Reed, rent of house.. otep Re RO UR . 190 00 ...... (S 
P. A. Chadbourne, building ‘sold ea i DURUM y Sage CR 80-00- sev re vs 
N. B. Yan Slyke, rent from | professor of University 200-00. vs zcci sn 
lots sold. ...... eeeoeveetteoeeepeaes we 45 00 LAE O E E E E E E 
Total receipts "esa2*9*99»925009068€99.99*40960€72-«*4*99* $17,695 00 peterpan E E 

Disbursements. 

Buildings and.farming utensils............ e. e. esc. $8,478 18 
Labor and ineidentals,........ eee eene MAR VON S a Re 1,840 28 
Dane county bonds hypotheeated ......... eee rent 6,000 00 
$17,695 00 $11,313 41 
Over-payment, September 80, 1867............ is RR DN 1,920 92 
Balance, September 30, 1868............ eel eevee UR 4,460 67 
$17,696 00° $17,695 00 


TEXT BOOKS. 


The law makes it the duty of the State Superintendent to ** rec- 
ommend the introduction of the most approved text. hoo's, and as 
far as practicable, to secure a uniformity in the use of text books 
in the common schools throughout the State.” 

For eleven years past no attempt has been made by the State Su- 
perintendent to secure a uniformity of text books, except by making 
an official recommendation of such works as seemed to be best 
adapted for use in the schools; and for four years past this recom- 
mendation has covered, in the main branches of study pursued, the 
works of several authors. . Section 58 of the school code provides 
that ‘the board in each district shall have power, under the advice 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to determine what 
school and text books shall be used.in tho several branches taught 
in the schools of such district.” 

This practically puts the whole matter into the hands of the dis- 
trict boards, the State Superintendent having no power to enforee 
his recommendation ; and, as a consequence, uniformity 18 not se- 
cured. 
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"Thereis a good deal of complaint by parents on account of fre- 
quent changes of text books; but there need be no cause for such 
complaint if the district boards comply with the law. They are re. 
quired to make out and adopt lists of books to be used in the 
schools, and the law prescribes that when thus adopted they shall 
not be changed for the term of three years. In this age of im- 
provement three years is, probably as long a term as it is prudent to 
compel a district to use a specified list of books, and if parties in- 
terested will see that the law is enforced, uniformity may be secured 
for that length of time, so far as individual districts are concerned. 

The objection still remains that persons removing from one town 
or county to another, are generally Seed to purchase new sets of 
books for their children because of the lack of a State uniformity. 
Without stopping to diseuss the question whether laws should be 
enacted for the benefit of so small a part of the people as is com- 
prised in the migratory class, it is believed that a remedy for the 
evil mentioned can be suggested, which will, at the same time, secure 
beneficial results in severa other directions. , It is this—let each 
district. purchase and own its text.books. The district builds the - 
school house, pays the teacher, furnishes fuel, blackboards, maps, 
charts, ete. Isthere any good reason why it should not furnish the 
text books also? Let a sufficient number of books be purchased 
and put in a suitable case in the school room, Let the teacher take 
charge of them, and at the commencement of each term distribute 
them to the pupils. 

The advantages of this plan are obvious. 


1. Every pupil attending school is supplied with just the books 
he needs on the first day of his attendance. Thereis no waiting ; no 
messages to parents; no sending to the store to purchase books ; he 
is assigned to the proper classes, and commences his studies at 
once, 


2. The books being purchased by the quantity’ would be obtained 
at wholesale prices, aud thus twenty-five per cent. of their cost at 
retail would be saved. 


9. Many parents in straitened circumstances find it very difficult 
tr supply their children with the needed text books, and as a conse- 
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quence the range of study of those children is much circumscribed, 
or they are kept from school altogether. It is true the law makes 
provision. for supplying the children of indigent parents with text 
books, but what parent is willing to be treated as a pauper, or to 
accept the help thus proffered? This plan meets the difficulty. 


4, Persons removing from- one locality to another will not be 
obliged to purchase new text books for their children. 


The adoption of the township system of schoo! government will, of 
itself, tend to produce a town uniformity of books, and the above 
described plan may be applied to a town as readily as to a district, 
thus securing nearly every end sought by those who desire relief 
from the burdens imposed by the present system. 

The principal text books used in the State, and the number of 
districts using them are given in the following table. For purpo- 
ses of comparison the statement covers the years 1866, 1867 
and 1868 : ; 


1866. | 1867. | 1868. 


——— 


se 


No. of Dis’ts using Sanders’ Spellers..... TE 2,417 | 2,420 | 2,564 
MeGuffey's Spellers..........{ 1,298 | 1,144 995 
Parker & Watson’s Spellers... 305 337 379 
Wilson's Spellers ............ T4 69 84 
Sanders! Readers..... Kleid 2,165 | 2,063 | 2,138 
McGuffy’s Readers........... 1,9878 | 1,159 986 
Parker & Watson’s Readers... 472 518 580 
Willson's Readers............ 208 282 319 
Ray’s Arithmetics............ 1,830 | 1,827 | 1,839 
Thompson’s Arithmeties......| 1,001 872 780 
Davies’ Arithmeties..****.... 850 936 870 
Robinson's Arithmetics....... 231 353 595 
Willard's History of the U. S., 61 88 108 

‘ Goodrich’s History of the U. S. 234 656 826 
Willson’s History of the U. S.. 88 118 806 
MeNally & Monteith's geogra..| 2,088 | 2,040 | 1,834 
Cornell's Geographies ........ 1,128 | 1,055 892 
Mitchell’s Geographies...,.... 418 556 104 
Clark’s Grammar .... .......| 1,807 | 1,856 | 1,582 
Pinneo's Grammar........:.. 76b 852 429 , 
Green's Grammar............ 149 97 119 
Brown's Grammar............ 123 122 150 

' Kerl’s Grammar. .ssessesscees 47 "ju 296 
Cutter's Physiology........... 111 92 114 
Davies’ Algebra......... eee 180 910 160 
Ray’s Algebra........ — 149 194 113 


Robinson's Algebra .......... 102 214 151 


PERRO ERE RE RE ERRARE tmd 


` 
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Several other works are used, to a limited extent, throughout the 
State, and when making se'eotions for their schools the district 
board should examine table No. 7, in the appendix, and adopt there- ` 
from such books as will produce absolute uniformity in each school, 
and, so far as concert of action can effect it, in each town or tract 
of country supplied from a common center, For reasons pre- 
viously given a specific list of hooks is not recommended. 


WHBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


There were eight copies of Webster's Dictionary on hand at the 
date of the last report, and two hundred additional copies were 
purchased in accordance with the provisions of chapter one of the 
general laws of 1868. 

These have all been distributed, and there are applications for 
about thirty copies on hand. A detailed account of the distribu- 
tion of the books will be found in the appendix, Two hundred and 


fifty copies will be needed to supply the demand for the ensuing 
year. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


During the year ending August 31st, 1865, institutes were held 
in thirty-two counties, which were attended by about 1,600 teachers, 
A part of the institutes held since the 31st day of August were re- 
ported by the county superintendents, but they have been omitted 
and will be carried over to another year. The Board of Re- 
gents of normal schools, in pursuance of the plan"adopted last year, 
gave in charge to a committee the disposal of the sum of $2,000, 
in aid of the institutes, under rules and regulations presoribed by 
the board. An account of the expenditures made will be found in 
the report of the President of the Board, which, in accordance with 
the provisions of law is published as a part'of the annual report of 
ihe State Superintendent, | 

Though not coming within the year covered by this report, it is 
thought proper to state that during the last fall Robert Graham, 
Esq., of Kenosha, was employed by the committee of the Board of 
Regents, and rendered effective service in conducting institutes in 
ten different counties. Commendations of his work have been re- 
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ceived from various sources, and it is believed that great good has 
been accomplished through his instrumentality. 

There is no agency in operation-in. our state which is in advance 
of the institute as a means of making teachers acquainted with im- 
proved methods of instruction and management, and of giving them 
enlarged views of their work and responsibility. 

The Normal Schools will soon begin to give us thoroughly pre~ 
pared teachers, but they cannot meet the pressing demands of the 
present, and for years to come we must look mainly to teachers’ in- 
stitutes and associations for the influences which shall invigorate 
and unify our methods of teaching, and give point and efficiency to 
the labors of our teachers. To secure the best results the insti- 
tutes must be organized and conducted on a- definite plan, and be 
continued for a longer time than it 1s usual to hold them. There 
are many teachers who cannot take even the one term course in the 
Normal Schools, and for their benefit institutes of from four to six 
weeks in length, should be held in the spring and fall, at several 
accessible points in the central and northern parts of the State. 


CONVENTION OF OOUNTY AND OITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A convention of county and city Superintendents of schools 
was held at Milwaukee, July 21st to 23d. About thirty Superin-. 
tendents were in attendance, and the proceedings were spirited, - 
harmonious and profitable. The following subjects were reported 
upon by committees having them in charge. 


1. Modification of the county superintendenoy. 
Township district system. 

. Teachers’ institutes and associations. 

. Methods of examination of teachers. 

. School supervision. 

. Terms of school. 

School reports and teachers’ certificates. 


DnA 


T'he proceedings are given in fallin the documents accompanying 
this report, and they are commended to the reader as’embodying in 
a brief space much valuable information in reference to thé defects 
and needs of our school system. 
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STATE TEAOHERS' ASSOCIATION. 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Association was held at 
Milwaukee, July 21st to 28d. The attendance was very large, 
more than six hundred teachers and school officers being present, 
and the exercises were varied and interesting. Addresses were 
given by the President, Prof. O. R. Smith, of Janesville ; Rev. G. 
F. Magoun, D. D., President of Iowa College; Hon. Anthony Van 
Wyek, of Kenosha ; Hon. J. L. Piekard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, and Hon. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, for Illinois. 

Papers were read by T. C. Chamberlain, of Delavan ; Hon. T. 
H. Little, Superintendent of the Tustitute for the Blind, at Janes- 
ville; Hon. W. ©, Whitford, President of Milton College; W, D. 
Parker of Geneva; Rev. I. N. Cundall, Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home at Madison, and Mrs, Mary Howe Smith, of Oswego, 
N. Y. 

In so large a body it was impossible to have a full and complete 
discussion of the subjects presented for consideration, but the re- 
ports and resolutions adopted represent, in the main, the views and 
opinions of our best, and most enlightened educators, and are en- 
titled to a careful examination by all those who have at heart the 
cause of popular education. A full report of the proceedings of 
the Association is given in its appropriate place. 


COUNTY “SUPERINTENDENOY. 


This system has been in operation seven years, and its worth a? 
an educational agency can be approximately ascertained by an 
examination of what it has accomplished. Ican best state the 
results it has secured by quoting the language used by my prede- 
cessor, Hon. Jno. G. MeMynn, in the annual report for 1867: ‘Al- 
though there exists some dissatisfaction in connection with this 
office, in some parts of the State, we feel confident that the objects 
sought by its creation have been, in some good degree secured. 
These objects were: ^ 

** ]. A better supervision of the ene by an officer having the 
authority and ability to improve their condition. 
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* That this object has been secured, is generally acknowledged by 
those acquainted with the condition of the publie schools six years 
ago, and familiar with their. present condition. Improved methods 
ofinstruetion have been introduced, and better order very generally 
prevails, Many of them have been we'l classified, and they have 
been graded, where circumstances permitted, sö as to secure econo- 
my and efficiency in thcir management. Courses of study have 
been adopted and extended, and in many of the country towns 
there are facilities for acquiring an education, that could never have 
been secured without intelligent supervision. That there are towns 
where the schools are inferior to what they were before this system 
was adopted, is not only possible, but certain. Under the old system 
of town superintendency, there were some towns that secured a 
proper supervision of their schools, but these were the exceptions. 
And, that-there are counties under the present system that have 
very infliecient superintendents may be asserted, and perhaps 
proved; but no perscn, who knows the work that has been done 
during the past year in our state by these officers, can doubt, that 
on the whole, all has been accomplished that ‘could reasonably have 
been expected, and that we owe a debt of gratitude to our County 
Superintendents, for their patience, self-denial, energy, and industry, 
that we cannot pay. 

* The schools in our country towns cannot enjoy all the advanta- 
ges that favor the schools in our cities and villages, but they may 
be improved by the same means, and among them none is more im- 
portant than a searching, constant, and intelligent supervision. 


“2. A careful and thorough examination of teachers. 

This has been secured so far as possible. The fact that so many 
of the teachers in our publie schools are not qualified in respect to 
character, experience and attainments, is not the fault of the exam- 
ining officer. It has been absolutely necessary to license hundreds’ 
who are illy fitted for their important work, or to close many of our 
schools. The inducements to engage in other and more lucrative 
employments are so strong as to lead many of our best teachers to 
abandon a calling that barely affords the means of living, and re- 
moves all hope of saving anything for the future. No other class of 
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persons is so poorly paid, and to no other are there offered so few in- 
centives to aim at excellénce and achieve success. 

** County Superintendents can not raise the standard of attain- 
ments muck above what the people demand. Those who do this are 
almost sure to excite an opposition that is too strong to ba with- 
stood, A few disappointed teachers with their sympathizing friends 
can easily effect a change in officers, and thus a premium is offered 
to time-serving, incompetent men, who are always ready to avail 
themselves of every opportunity to secure by chicanery what they 
cannot obtain by merit. 

** But in spite of all adverse circumstances, the standard of at- 
tainments has been raised. Our teachers are better qualified than 
they were six yearsago. In some of the counties where county su- 
perintendents have been sustained by the people, the change for the 
better is too marked to be questioned. Salaries have been increased, 
schools have been taught a.longer time during the year, and teachers 
have found permanent employment, Incompetent men and women 
have been refused certificates. Character has been made a prere- 
quisite to employment, and ability and aequirements have become 
the only means of retaining it." 


The experience of another year proves the truth of the foregoing 
statements, especially as applied to those counties in which the su- 
perintendent has faithfully discharged: his duty. Still, it must be . 
acknowledged that in the matter of direct supervision of the schools, 
the system has partially failed. This is not a fault of the system, 
but a consequence of expecting it to do more than it was capable of 
doing. It is utterly impossible for the most zealous and faithful 
superintendent to visit all the schools of a large county as often as 
they ought to be visited, and the districts must be made smaller, or 
some other means must be devised to secure the performance of tho 
important work of visitation and supervision. In New York there 
is a superintendent for each assembly district, but. the sparseness 
of our population, and our limited resources, make such a system 
impracticable in this state, and on the whole there seems to be no 
other division of territory so convenient and manageable, for all 
purposes, as that bounded by county lines, It'is true, that in four 
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counties, Dane, Dodge, Rock and Milwaukee, there is a superin- 
tendent for each senate district, but if the whole state were thus 
districted we should have but thirty-three instead of sixty-one su- 
perintendents, and the evil treated of would be magnified, not rem- 
edied. These four counties are large, or populous and wealthy, and 
they can well afford to support two superintendents apiece ; and-the 
^ game may be said of three or four more of the larger counties, but 
the greater number aro too weak to support two officers who shall 
devote all their time to the educational work. “When the county 
superintendency was established its friends did not expect that it 
would furnish complete and, effectual supervision of the schools by 
districts, and they are not surprised or disappointed at the results 
attained, or its failure to succeed in this direction. 

Five years ago there was presented in the annual report from 
this department a detailed and definite statement of the deficiencies 
of our system of public instruction, and a remedy for its defects was 
suggested. This remedy:was found in what is known asthe **town- 
ship system of school government," and it was believed :that the 
local supervision of the schools which the county superintendency 
failed to secure would be-provided for by this new system, while at 
the same time it would be productive of great; good in many other 
directions. Owing to various circumstances but little. effort -was 
made from 1868 to 1867 to call the attention of the people to the 
subject ; but in the.annual report of the state superintendent .-for 
the latter year the system was fully. presented, and: its merits were 
ably argued. In nearly every lecture and address given -by the 
Superintendent before teachers institutes. and .associations during 
the past season the system has been explained, and its adaptation to 
our wants and circumstances pointed out. 

When fully understood it secures the approbation of a large mg- 
jority of all classes of our citizeng, and ‘it is believed that its early. 
adoption will materially-and rapidly. advance the cause of education 
in our:state. 

For the benefit of those who are still unacquainted with the 
system, a brief exposition of its. more prominent. features is here 
given. 


80 
TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 


In order that the advantages of tho township system may be 
clearly perceived, some of the disadvantages of the present system 
wil be portrayed. Hach town is divided into school districts, vary- 
ing in number from one to sixteen, and averaging about six or seven 
to the town, for the whole state. Each of these districts is a separ- 
ate, independent republic, accountable to no higher authority, and 
dependent upon none, except in the matter of the examination of 
teachers, and the annual receipt and expenditure of a small amount 
of money. The first result of this isolated condition, and conse- 


quent separate action is —. . 


UNEQUAL TAXATION. 


Adjoining pieces of real estate, valuod at the same rate by the 
assessor, are often taxed for school purposes in the ratio of three to 
one, simply because the size or character of the districts in which 
they lie is such that.to support a school in one it is necessary to 
levy a tax, with a percentage three times as great as in the other. 
state, county and town taxes are assessed upon all property in the 
town on the same ratio, or percentage, and thus the burden of sup- 
porting the government falls equally upon all who have taxes to 
pay; but in the matter of education inequality is the law, no two 
school districts in any town having, as a rule, the same percentage. 

It is a foundation principle of our system that the public schools 
shall be free; that the property of the state shall educate the 
children, but in carrying out this principle it is not ‘necessary to 
violate another, which prescribes that taxation shall be uniform ; 
and it is hard to understand how our people have submitted for so 
many years to the evil of unequal taxation consequent upon dis- 
trict organization, Education is a matter of general interest, and 
it is not to benefit the parent as an individual, or even for the 
child's own sake that the state establishes free schools. It is be- 
cause education is necessary to the preservation of our government 
and institutions—necessary to society and the life of the state, that 
it claims and has the right to tax the people to support schools ; 
and the burden imposed should be distributed as equally as pos- 


sible. 4 
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Hach town is divided into road-districts, but we do not require 
the people residing in a particular district, through which a river, 
runs, to build a bridge for the use of the town, county or state at 
large, as well as for themselves; nor is there any justice in com- 
pelling the inhabitants of a petty, circumscribed school-district to 
build the house in which their children are to be educated, so long 
as education is a matter of public interest, and those children will, 
in after years, be scattered all over the state. 

The second evil inherent in the present system is : 


INEQUALITY OF PRIVILEGES. 


In one district school will be maintained nine or ten months each 
year ; in an adjoining one only five or six months, and yet the per 
centage of taxation may be greater in the latter than in the former. 
In one school competent teachers may be employed, and the range 
of studies pursued be such as to afford the pupils an education al- 
most academic inite character ; while in another only a few primary 
branches are taught by an inexperienced and incapable instructor. 
. Districts are often organized in such form that a person resides in 
one while the greater part of his property is situated in another ; 
and many live in close proximity to school-houses to which thoy 
would be glad to send their children, but eaniíot because they are 
nob in the same district, while the houses to which they are eom- 
pelled to send them are remote and difficult of access. 

It often happens that a populous district possesses a small, badly 
arranged house, while an adjoining district, with few scholars, has 
a large and convenient one; yet the children of the populous dis- 
trict cannot attend the school in the other without consent of the 

board and the payment of a tuition fee, and the populous district 
may have buta limited amount of assessable property; and not be 
able to erect a suitable school-house for a term of years. 

In the third place the present system is a fruitful source or 
cause of discord and contention. It is natural that a smal] and 
weak district should seek to obtain additions to its territory from 
neighboring districts larger and stronger than itself. Application 
-is made to the town supervisors fora change in the boandaries of 
certain districts: When the changes asked for are granted, those 
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` individuals removed from old associations appeal to the state su- 
perintendent to set aside the action of the supervisors. When the 
supervisors refuse to make the changes desired, the parties petition- 
ing for such changes take an appeal, and ask that the supervisors be 
ordered to grant the prayer of the petitioners. Each party uses all 
the means at command to secure the ends desired, an1 personalities 
and vituperation often take the place of fact and argument. Thus 
neighborhoods and communities are yiolently agitated, and enmities 
are engendered which last for years, seriously crippling the schools, 
and impeding the progress of educaticn, 

It is often very difficult to decide cases brought before T state 
superintendent on appeal, the facts and arguments on one side being 
about balanced by those on the other, and no matter what the de- 
cision may be, it fails to satisfy both sides. Between thirty and 
forty appeals have been decided since the first of January last, and 
a large majority of them relate to the organization of districts, ora 
ehange in their boundaries. 

Again, the district system is ucecessarily expensive. There are 
nearly five thousand districts in the state, each of whioh must have 
a treasurer who is required to give a bond for the faithful discharge 
‘of the duties of his office. Besides the expense of the instrument 
itself, the trouble of getting sureties, etc, the bond must have a 
revenue stamp affixed of the value of one dollar. The treasurer is 
elected every three years, but ou account of resignations, removals, 
ete, the office is really filled about once in two years. This makes 
an average annual expense of between two thousand and two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars; an unnecessary expenditure, as every 
dollar of the money received and paid out by the district. treasurers 
comes through the hands of the town treasurers, who have them- 
selves given bonds for the safe keeping of the funds entrusted to 
their care, and who might as well pay them out in detail to teach- 
ers and others entitled to them. There are many other evils inci- 
dent to thé district system, as all who are fainiliar with its working 
are aware, but space will not be taken to enumerate them all. For 
most-of them the township system furnishes a simple and ample 
remedy, as will.be seen when its features are carefully examined. | 

Thé fundamental principle of this system is that each town shall 
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constitute a district for purposes of taxation and general super- 
vision and management. This does away at once with unequal 
taxation. As all taxes for school purposes are levied upon the 
town as a whole, every man pays the same per centage on the as- 
sessed valuation of his property. 

The present districts would constitute sub-districts, in each of 
which an officer should be elected annually, called a director, and 
all the directors in a town would constitute a board of directors 
which should have the entire control and management of the schools 
and school interests. The secretary of this board takes the place 
of the old town superintendent, visits and supervises the schools, 
grades them, and assists the teachers in classifying the pupils, ete., 
in a word is the efficient agent of the board and the connecting link 
between the county superintendent and the schools. 

The advantages of this system aremany, and evident. 


1. Hach parent would be permitted to send his children to the 
school which best accommodated them, and all the expense, trouble 
and ill-feeling consequent upon the frequent changes in the bounda- 
ries of districts would be avoided. 


2. School houses would be built when and where they are 
needed.’ Many districts are now compelled to suffer, year after 
year, all the inconvenience and loss occasioned by the use of a 
small, badly constructed, ill-arranged house, because of difficulties 
concerning the site, or the indisposition of the voters to furnish 
the means to erect a new building. Under the township system 
these difficulties would be avoided, as the board, composed ofi 
delegates from all parts of the town, would not be likely to be 
influenced by local disputes in reference to the site for a house, 
but would lovdte’ it at such point as would best accommodate 
those for whom ‘it was selected; and as the funds for building 
the house would be drawn from the whole town, the tax upon each 
individual would be so small as not to be in the least burdensome, 
and there would be no necessity for delay. 


8. Schools can be graded more easily under the township than 
under the separate district system. The districts, ag now organ- 
ized, as a general rule, are too feeble in number and wealth to 
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maintain more ‘than one department, ànd the law of 1858, per- 
mitting districts to unite for high school purposes, has been entirely 
inoperative, no action having been taken by any disttict in aecor~ 
dance with its provisions, The summer schools, in the country 
especially, are primary schools in most respects, while the winter 
schools embrace all grades of pupils from the primary to the gram- 
mar or high school. This condition of things necessitates the em- 
ployment of better educated, more experienced teachers during the 
winter term, at a cost for their services of about double:the amount 
paid for the same length of time in the summer, while there is not 
on an average, more’ than a dozen children in each district whose 
capacity, advancement, or range of studies, demands a bettor or 
more costly teacher than the one employed during the summer; and 
thus the education of these few costs the districts the difference 
between the wages paid in summer and winter, amounting, for a 
four months school, to from thirty to sixty dollars. Now if there 
were, within the reach of a larger class of pupils in three or four 
districts, a school of a higher grade, to which they could all have 
access, the winter school in their respective districts could be con- 
tinued as a primary or intermediate schoo), under the charge of the 
same teacher employed in the summer, and one higher grade teacher 
would suffice for several districts. By this arrangement all the 
pupils ina town would be divided into two grades, ata eost for 
tuition not greater than that now incurred ; and the total additional 
expense would be measured. by the cost of erecting a sufficient num. 
ber of buildings to accommodate the higher grade of pupils. Jn 
many instances, by a proper arrangement of the terms of sehool, the 
houses already erected would serve for both grades of pupils. In 
some district, in which the house is so situated as to be easy of ac- 
cess to the larger scholars in several surrounding districts, let there 
be a term of school commencing so soon as the ground is settled and 
the weather is pleasant in spring, and continuing to the first of July $ 
and a fall term commencing about the middle of August and con- 
tinuing till the middle of November ; thus affording the primary 
pupils six months or more of unintérrüpted school during the most 
pleasant season of the ‘year, which would ‘be far more beneficial to 
them, ‘intellectually and physically, than thé üsüal güihfner and win- 
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ter terms, with the extremes of warm and cold weather, gproducing 
sickness, tardiness, and irregularity of attendance, and thus wasting 
a good share of the money expended. The winter term could then 
be devoted entirely to the, grammar or higher, grade scholars, who, 
under a competent instructor, whose whole time was given to them 
and their studies, would make as much progress in one term as they 
now do, in the mixed schools, in two or more. Again, whenever a 
new school house is to be built, its location; size, and internal ar- 
rangements can all be adapted to the new order of things, so that, 
in process of time, without any violent changes, or any appreciable 
increase of expense, the facilities for maintaining graded schools can 
be established throughout the state. 


4. Better supervision of the schools. The county superin- 
tendent, though exercising a general supervision over all the schools 
in his gounty, is entirely unable to give, to each school, that personal 
attention necessary to obtain a complete knowledge of its condition 
amd wants; and some of the most active and efficient superintendents 
have felt the need of a local officer, to co-operate with and aid them 
in effecting improvements in the management of the schools. As be- 
fore stated, the secretary of the town board will be the proper per- 
son to havo the immediate supervision of the schools, and will have 
power, under the direction of the board, to grade and. arrange them, 
suggest and enforce rules for their managémont and government, and 
advise with and assist the teachers in all cases in which advice and 
assistance are needed. He should be appointed by the board, and 
he may be-one of their number, or not, so that the best person to 
fill the place is selected. 

We should thus secure all the advantages of the town superin- 
tendént system, without losing amy of the benefits resulting from 
tke establishment of the county superintendency. 


5. Economy of administration. All the expenses now incurred ` 
in organizing new districts, and in changing the boundaries of old 
ones, would be saved. Hach child being permitted to attend that 
School which best accommodated Him, and the -amount of tax which 
each person would pay being the same, no matter in what sub-dis- 
trict he resided, there would bé no reason for altering districts ; 
consequently very few changes would be made, and those few would 
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be easily gffected, and attended wfth little or no expense. Again, 
the liability to a loss of moneys ig in proportion to the number of 
hands throngh which they pass, and it is no wonder that, with . 
nearly five "thousand disbursing officers, there is a good deal of 
waste of district funds every year. 

Under the township system the financial affairs of all the 
schools in a town being managed by the same board, one treasurer 
would be sufficient, and, in order not to multiply officers, the 
town treasurer, who now collects and receives all the school 
moneys belonging to his town, might be the treasurer of the board, 
and upon the order of its secretary, countersigned by the president, 
could pay out such moneys, when needed. Thus the number of 
disbursing officers would be reduced from nearly five thousand, to 
less than eight hundred, and besides the diminished liability to 
loss on account of the decrease in the number of disbursing officers, 
the expense ‘incurred in executing nearly two thousand treagurers’ 
‘bonds each year would be saved. 


6. There would be an equality of privileges in the different districts, 
-as, the schools being supported by a general tax, justice would re- 
quire that they be maintained an equal length of time throughout 
the town, and we should not see, as we now do, so great a disparity 
in school privileges in adjoining districts. 

Free schools are founded upon the principle that it is the duty of 
the stato to see that the children within its limits are educated. To 
this end a generous public fund is provided, and the people are yearly 
taxed to support the system ; yet the kind and amount of instruction 
given to the children of different districts depend entirely upon in- 
fluences which the law does not seek to guide or control. Now com- 
mon sense and justice demand, that wherever children enough to or- 
ganize a school are found, one should be established, with all the 
means and appliances necessary t» secure the result desired; the 
proper education of the children attending it, 


7. smployment of Teachers. It being the special diis of the 
secretary of the town board to visit the schools, become acquainted 
with their condition and wants, the capacity, tact, and success of 
the different teachers, he would be better qualified to select the per- 
son suited to each school than nine tenths of the district clerks 
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under the present system pogsibly can be; thus better teachers 
would be employed—that is, teachers better adapted to their posi- 
tions—und they would not be changed, each term, as they now are, 
-but would remain in one school so lohg as they were successful in 
their work. Incompetent and unsuccessful teachers would be sifted 
out, the standard of attainments of all those employed would be 
gradually and surely raised, and the consequent progress of the 
schools-would ba certain and uninterrupted. 

The new system of examination by the county superintendent 
has done much to elevate the standard of attainments, and weed out 
unsuccessful teachers ; but,inasmuch as an examination in regard to 
scholarship is not always & true test of the qualifications of an ap- 
plicant, and it is not possible for the county superintendent to give 
that personal attention to each school necessary to enable .him to 
judge correctly in regard to the skill and faithfulness of the teacher, 
many persons are still employed who have no real fitness for their 
position, and who are retained through favoritism or indifference on 
the part of those by whom they are engaged. Such persons would 
be quietly dropped from the list of teachers, and would engage in 
other pursuits, or, by the use of proper means, |become fitted for their 
responsible positions as instruetors of youth: 

I have thus presented some of the main points in which it is be- 
lieved that the township system is superior to the district system, 
and it only remains to notice some of the objections urged to it by 
those who object to change, or who are satisfied with the system as 
it is, 

The first objection is to the raising of taxes for the support of 
schools by the town atlarge. Looking at the matter from a per- 
sonal stand'point, many think a general tax would be unjust to dif- 
ferent loealities, for the reason that ehildren of school age are not 
proportioned to the valuation of property, and thus a wealthy dis- 
trict, with few children would pay for the education of children 
residing in other districts. ^ This objection is the same one so often: 
urged against free schools by the childless capitalist, or the wealthy 
tax-payer whose children are already educated, “I ought not to 
pay for educating my neighbor’s children.” As before stated, free 
schools are established on the assumption that ** the property of the 
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state shall educate the children of the state," and consistency re- 
quires that the details of ‘he system shall bo so arranged as to carry 
out this fundamental principle. What justice is there in requiring 
that a specified portion of territory shall furnish the means to edu- 
eate the'children residing therein, so long as you withhold from the 
tax-payers the power to decide who shall inhabit that territory ? 

The fact is, that the fairest method of maintaing the schools 
would be by a tax upon the whole state, and the larger the district 
embraced in one organization, the more just and equal will be the 
taxation. 

The moneys apportioned yearly by the state superintendent, and 
those levied upon the towns by. the county board of supervisors, 
are distributed to eash district in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren between the ages of four and twenty residing therein; and as 
the latter moneys are raised by a tax upon each town as a whole, 
and not by separate districts, the plan advocated is, in fact, in opo- 
ration already, and only needs to be extended to the levy and collec- 
tion of all the funds needed to support the schools. 

In the second place, many will object to the raising of funds by 
the whole town, to build a school house in a particular district, who 
would be willing that the schools should be supported by a general 
tax, after the houses are built. This objection is removed by con- 
sidering the town as asingle district, which needs several houses to 
accommodate its pupils. It is true, that, for convenience sake, the 
town is divided into sub-districts, yet, for geneial purposes it is a 
unit, and should be managed accordingly. Hach town is divided in- 
to road districts, and when a new highway is to be laid out, the 
whole town is called upon to pay the expense incurred for right of 
way, ete, though but few ofits tax-payers are personally benefited ; 
and when a bridge is to be built no one thinks of asking the citi- 
zens residing in the road district in which the bridge is needed, to 
furnish the funds to pay for erecting it; and it cannot be that the 
education of the children of Wisconsin, is à matter of less interest ' 
to the people than the laying out of highways, and the erection of 
bridges. Returns made to the state superintendent show that, on 
an average, in the larger counties, not more than four school houses 
are built in each year; and this would give to each town but one to 
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build evory; three years, and this burden, being borne by all the 
tax-payers would be so light, as scarcely to be felt. All the ohil- 
dred would thus be provided with school privilegos, and the protrac- 
ted effort and struggle now necessary in most districts, in order to 
secure the erection of a school house, would be avoided. 

In order to avoid all seeming injustice, it might be provided, that 
those districts which had, within a certain limited time, erected good 
and substantial houses, should be exempted from the payment of the 
taxes raised for building school houses, for a number of years after 
the adoption of the township system. 

All other inequalities and seeming irregularities can be as well 
provided for, and it is confidently believed, that a law can be fram- 
ed, preserving for our school system all its prominent vital and val- 
uable features, and engrafting thereon such additional ones as will 
give it harmony and cumpleteness, make it a better exponent of our 
educational standing, more worthy of affection and generous support, 
and insure the successful accomplishment of its great design, the 
education and elevation of the whole people. 


STATE TEACHERS’ OERTIFIOATES. 


A law was passed last winter authorizing the issuing of State 
Certificates to teachers of eminent qualifications. The following 
circular sets forth the preliminary proceedings had under this act: 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO INSTRUCTION, 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
Mapisos, July 15, 1868. 


Chapter 169 of the general laws of 1868 reads as follows: 


CHAPTER 169. 


AN AOT creatiug a State Board of Examiners to issue State Certificates 
of High Grade to teachers of eminent qualifications, 


The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows : 

Section 1. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is hereby au- 
a grant State Certificates to teachers in the manner hereinafter 
provided. 

Section 2, The State Superintendent shall, before each examination held 
under the provisions of this act, appoint three competent persons, residents 
of thigState, who shall constitute a Board of Examiners, and who shall, under 
ihe rulea and regulations to be preseribed by the said Superintendent, 
thoroughly examine all persons desiring State Certificates in the branches of 
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study in which applicants are now required to be examined by County Super- 
intendents for a first grade certificate, and in such other branches as the State 
Superintendent ar.d said Examiners may prescribe. v 

Section 8, Ifthe Examiners shall be satisfied that an applicant possesses 
the requisite scholarship in all the branches of study before mentioned, they 
shall certify the fact to the state superintendent, and if such applicant shall 
furnish evidence of good moral character, experience and success in teach- 
ing, satisfactory to said superintendent, he shall thereupon issue to such 
applicant a certificate, which shall be valid until revoked, and which shall 
qualify the holder to teach in any public school in any city, town or school 
district of this state, without any further examination by the city or county 
superintendent, or any other person or board whatsoever 

Section 4. Said certificate may be revoked by the state superintendent 
for incompetency or immoral conduct: provided, that before any such 
revocation, the holder shall be served with a written statement of the 
charges against him, and shall have an opportunity for defense. 

Séction 5. A meeting for the examination of applicants for State Cer- 
tficates shall be held at the Capitol, in the city of Madison, on the second 
Wednesday of August in each year; and additional meetings may be held at 
such times and places as the State Superintendent skall prescribe. 

Section 6. All moneysactually and necessarily expended by each member 
of the Board of Examiners in attending meetings for the examination of 
teachers shall be refunded to him, and he shall also receive three dollrrs per 
day for all time actually and necessarily spent in holding said meetings, or 
going to or returning from the same. Aecounts for such services and ex- 
penses shall be audited by the Secretary of State, and there is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the state {reasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, a sufficient sum to pay the amount thus audited. 

Section. 7. The State Superintendent shall record, ina book kept for 
that purpose, the date of each ertificate issued. and the name, age and resi- 
dence of the person to whom it was .granted, and he shall file in his office, 
for permanent preservation, all papers relating to the examination of appli- 
cants for state Certficates. 


In accordance with the provisions of section 2 of this act, the undetsigned 
has appointed the following named gentlemen a board to conduct the first 
examination held under the law, namely: J. C. Pickard, late Principal of the 
East-Side High School, Beloit; O. R. Smith, Principal of Janesville High 
School; and 8. D. Gaylord, Principal of Milwaukee High School. 

The examination will be held at the office of the superintendent of public 
instruction, at Madison, on Wednesday, the 12th day of August next, com- 
mencing at 9 o’clock A. M. 

Applicants for state certificates will be required to comply with the fol- 
fowing 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS: 


1. To furnish satisfactory evidence of good moral character. 

9. To furnish satisfactory evidence of having taught, with decided success, 
not less than three years, at least one of which shall have been in this state. 

To pass a thorough examination in Orthography, Orthepy, Reading, Pen- 
manship, Mental and Written Arithmetic, English Grammar, Modern Geo- 
graphy in all its departments, History of the United States, Algebra, Natural 
Philosophy, Geometry, and Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

To pass a satisfactory examination in the elementary prineiples of Physio- 
ogy, Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Geology, Political Economy and Mental 
Philosophy. 1 

4. To passa satisfactory examination in the constitution and organization 
of the government of the United States aud of the State of Wisconsin, and 
in'the schoollaws of this State, so far as they relaté to the rights and duties 
of teachers. 
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CREDENTIALS. 


When an applicant is personally known to the state superintendent, or to 
either member of the board of examiners, as having a good moral character 
no specific testimony will be required; but when not thus known, written 
teatimonials from one or more responsible persons acquainted with the appli- 


‘cant must be presented. 


S 


In respect to the length of time that an applicant has taught, his own dec- 
laration giving the time, place and kind of school, will be sufficient. 

The proof of success in teaching must be clearand explicit. Written tes- 
timonials from employers, or other responsible and competent persons, will be 
required, 


i MODE OF EXAMINATION. 


The examination will be conducted by both oral and printed questions, in 
guch a manner that exact justice will be done to each applicant. 

The necessary stationery, &c., will be furnished by the State Superin- 
tendent, and no fee will be charged for certificates. 

A state certificate entitles the holder to teach in any public school in the 
State, andit will be valid during life, unless revoked fur incompetency or 
immorality. 

Itis the object of the law to recognize and honor those experienced and 
successful teachers who have given character to their profession, and to 
furnish to young teachers a proper incentive to honorable éxertion. 

It is hoped that through the hearty co-operation of all persons interested 
in the subject, the objects of law may be fully realized, and that the standard 
of teachers’ qualifications may be essentially raised, and more clearly defined. 


A. J. ORAIG, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 

Examination questions were prepared by the examiners, and the 
examination was held at the time appointed, and in the manner no- 
tified. It occupied three days, and was thorough and ‘searching. 
But three applicants presented themselves, and upon the recomen- 
dation of the board of examiners certificates were issued to Charles 
F. Viebahn of Sauk City, and Herman Studer of Milwaukee, 

Another examination will be held in this city on the 11th day 
of August next, under the conditions stated in the foregoing cirou- 
lar. Inthe mean time if not less than six teachers shall certify 
their desire to be examined at same other time and place, a meet- 


ing of tho board of examiners will be appointed in accordance with 
their suggestions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The school at Platteville continues in successful operation and 
meets the expectations of its friends.as to the number attending, 
and the quality of the instruction given therein. 

The total number enrolled in all the departments during the last 
year is 316. Of these 143 were in the normal department proper, 
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and 178 in the academic and model departments. So great has 
been the demand for teachers however, that the average attendance 
in the normal department has been but 91; a large number remain- 
ing but one term, or during the recess of the public schools. The 
academic and model departments are mainly self-sustaining, and they 
add greatly-to the power and efficiency of the school, as in addition 
to meeting a local demand for a higher education than the public 
schools afford, in the former the pupils are prepared for the normal 
department, and in the latter normal pupils are taught how to teach 
others. A fine new building was completed i in August last, and ex- 
tensive changes have been made in the old one, so that accommoda- 
tions can now be furnished for an increased number of pupils. The 
building was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, at the com- 
mencement of the fall term of school on the the 9th of September 
last. A large number of people from Platteville and vicinity atten- 
ded the exercises, and additional interest was given to the occasion 
by the presence of our great military leader and future president, 
General Grant. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 10, of chapter 116, 
of the general laws of 1866, in May last a committee was appointed 
to examine into the condition, organization and management of 
the school at Platteville The committee consisted of the Superin- 
tendents of Schools for the counties of Crawford, Green and Sauk, 
Messrs. O. W. Glinton, D. H. Morgan and R. B. Crandall. Mr. 
" Morgan was unable to be present, but a very thorough examina- 
tion was made by the other gentlemen named, and their report is 
given herewith, to which those interested are referred for information 
in regard io what the school is accomplishing. 

The new Normal School building at Whitewater was dedicated on 
the 21st of April last, at which time the school was opened under 
the charge of Prof, Oliver Arey, a successful and experienced edu- 
cator, late of the Brockport Normal Sthool and the State Normal 
School at Albany, N, Y. 

The dedicatory exercises were under the direction of Hon. Wm. 
Starr of Ripon, President of the.Board of Regents of Normal 
Sehools, and comprised, a history of the. Norma] School enterprise in 
this State by Mr. Starr, an address. by ihe Pringipal Showing what 
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a Normal School ought to be and.do, and short addresses by Hon. 
J. L, Pickard, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago; Hon. Hanmer 
Robbjns, of Platteville, Vice President of the Board of Regents ; 
F. C. Pomeroy, Esq., Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee; $. 
D. Gaylord, Esq., Principal of Milwaukee High School; Rev. J. 
McNamara, of Whitewater, the State Superintendent and others; 
interspersed with voeal and instrumental music under the lead of 
Prof. Greenman, of Whitewater. President Starr’s history of the: 
Normal School work is given with the documents accompanying this 
report, as is also the report of Prof. Arey, the Principal, to which 
reference may be made for spesial information as tu the condition 
and prospects of the school. The first térm seems to have been a 
success, and the second term commenced under favorable auspices. 


STATE. UNIVERSITY. 


This Institution is in a flourishing condition, and there is a fair 
prospect that the antieipations of its friends in regard to its future 
growth and developement, will be realized. The whole number of 
students in all the departments during the. first term of the current 
scholastic year is 818; a large increase upon the attendance for the 
same term in any previous year: and there is abundant evidence, 
in the life and aetivity prevailing in every department that the pro- 
fessors and teachers are devoted to their work, and that the univer- 
sity has a competent and efficient head. There is a better state of 
fecling in the state toward the university than formerly, existed, and 
a disposition is manifested to encourage and sustain it in all proper . 
and legitimate ways. Attention is called to the suggestions of Pres- 
ident Chadbourne which accompany his statistical report, especially. 
those which relate to the part our graded and high schools ought to. 
take in preparing young men for the university course, It is a. 
question worthy of the serious consideration of the legislature whether 
something connot be done to connect our high schools and academies 
with the university in such a way as to make them feeders to it, 
while at the same time they will be improved and strengthened, 
The statistics of the university are fully given in the report of Pres- 
ident Chadbourne, and the report of the president, of the board of 
Regents, which will be found with. *: accompanying documents.” 
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AOADEMIES. : 

Only seven academies have forwarded reports for the past year. 
The returns indicate that they are reasonably prosperous, as is 
shown by the following comparative statements for the years 1867 
and 1868: 


1867. 1868. 
Number of institutions reporting. .....seesseserere ee 9 q 
Number of teachers employed...... Aer re ee Qus 88 
Number graduated at last commencement. ........ eese ,U H 
Whole number of graduates.......... eee € 56 . 68 
Number of students in senior classeS.........eseeeeees 9 16 
Number of students in junior classes, ......... ee ees 6 4T 
Number of students in freshman classes. ......... eee 8 66 
Total number in academic studies. ............... TIRTA 329 295 
Number in preparatory departments......... ce eee € 1,106 858 
Total number in attendance..... Pe ee ee ee ee ee re 1,495 981 
Number of. acres of land owned by the ‘institutions... $0 187 
Estimated cash value of lands.............. ees. $18,000 $18,880 
Estimated cash value of buildings................ eee 11, 800 100,000 
Amount of endowments ........ eese eee nat 58,500 8,750 
Income from tuition..cc- ccceescccceseccesccsteccecer 15,282 18,617 
Income from other sources......... —— PEE Ei 6,980 

COLLEGES. 


Reports have been received from the following institutions: 
Beloit College, Carroll College, Galesville University, Lawrence 
University, Milton College, Milwaukee Female College, Prairie du 
Chien College, Racine College, Ripon College and the Wisconsin 
Female University. Two of these, Beloit and Racine Colleges, are 
for gentlemen only; two others, as their title indicate, are for 
ladies alone; while the remaining six are open to both sexes. 

The following comparative summary presenta the most import- 
ant statistics given in the reports: 


1867. 1868. 
No. of colleges reported (not including state university) 6 10 
Number of members of faculties......... "—— ee 45 43 
Number graduated at last commencement ......... eso 41 35 
Total number who have graduated... .... eee eee eee 801 893 
Number of students in senior classes... . e eene ines 29 42 
Number of students in junior classes ........ palate Pace " 37 6T 
Number of students in sophomore classes. ...... — 74, 115 
Number of studenta in freshman classes ......,++eceee. 187 167 
Number of students not in the regular classes. .......0. 184 28 
Number of students in preparatory departments. . ide da VER ' 683 1,545 
Total number in the institutions reported ............. 1,148 °1,951 


Number of acres of land owned by the institution. ‘wees D, '985 6,745 
Estimated cash value of lands.......ecececeecesvavces $63, 800 $84,500 
Estimated cash value of buildings ...... ee n ns $218,000 $386,000 
Amount of endowment funds except real estate........ $184, 550 $195,000 
Amount of income from tuition..,....scesesescoevees $16,905 $35,495 
Amount of income from other sonrces .....eeceeecepee $24,782 $28,451 
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The reports are published in full elsewhere, and give evidence of 
prosperity and steady advancement on the part of these higher in- 
stitutions which is gratifiying to every true friend of education. 
Notwithstanding the multiplication of high schools and academies, 
and the establishment of normal schools, we must depend, in a good 
degree, upon colleges for that wide scholarship and thorough cul- 
ture which, combined with other qualifications, make the first class 
teacher. 


OFFIOH WORK, TRAVEL, ETO. 


The work of the office increases from.year to year in consequence 
of the growth and development of our school system, and there is no 
limit to the outside labor tuat ought to be done if time could be: 
spared for its performance. Fortunate in securing a competent and 
faithful assistant, Rev. J. B. Pratt, who has conducted the greater 
part of the correspondence, distributed dictionaries, attended to 
proof reading, and other detail work, I have still been obliged to 
spend eight months of the year in the office, in continuous, persistent 
labor. Between the 6th of Janurary last and the date of this re- 
port thirty-seven appeals have been decided, some of them being 
lengthy and complicated, and requiring a large amount of time for 
their consideration. 

A member of the board of regents of normal schools, and sec- 
tary of the board, a great deal of time has been spent in attending 
meetings of the board, and of committes, aranging for teachers in- 
stitutes, keeping records, drawing warrants, etc. 

Still the outside work has not been neglected. Section 62 of dian: 
ter 10 of the Revised statutes provides that the state superinten- 
dent ** shall have a general supervision over the common schools in 
this state, and it shall be his duty, as far as practicable, to visit 
every county in the state, for the purpose of inspecting the schools, 
awakening an interest favorable to the cause of education, and dif- 
fusing as widely as possible, by public addresses and personal com- 
munication with school officers, teachers and parents, a knowledge 
of existing defects, and of desirable improvements in the govern- 
ment and the instruction of the schools." In compliance with the 
requirements of the statute,-and the general expectation and desire 
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of the people, I have spent about four months in outside work, have 
traveled nearly five thousand miles, have visited twenty-four coun- 
ties, and delivered twenty-seven public addressés and lectures. I 
have attended teachers’ institutes or associations in the counties of 
Adams, Crawford, Door, Green, Jackson, Jefferson, Juneau, Ken. 
osha, Milwaukee, Monroe, Pepin, Polk, Racine, Rock, St. Croix, 
Sauk, Sheboygan, Waukesha, Waupaca, Winnebago and Wood. 
In addition to this my assistant has attended institutes in the coun- 
ties of Dane, Iowa and Jefferson, and has delivered five public ad- 
dresses. 

No request for assistance, by whomsoevér made, has been denied, 
unless previous engagements, or the pressure of office work made it 
absolutely impossible to grant it; and every appointment made has 
been faithfully kept. Taking no time for recreation other than the 
usual holidays, losing only one half day by sickness, and giving but 
one day to private business, my whole time and strength have been 
devoted to my proper work. Commencing the year with poor health 
and an enfeebled constitution, I have great cause for gratitude to 
God that I have been enabled, however imperfectly, to discharge the 
duties devolving upon me, and that I have gained in strength not- 
- withstanding necessary overwork and exposure. 

The cordial reception everywhere extended to me, and the earnest 
support and encouragement given me in every county that I have 
visited, assure me that labor in this direction is wisely expended, 
and I propose during the enguing year to spend still more time in 
traveling than has been devoted to it in the past, and to visit seve- 
ral counties Hitherto unvisited by the state superintendent. ' 


NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


Township System.—Our first great want is the township system 
of school government. This subject has been qüite fully discussed 
in the preceding pages of this report, and nothing further will be 
added here. In the proceedings of the State Téachers’ Association, 
arid of the convention of city and county supérintendents, and in 
the special reports of the latter officers will be found the expression 
of the matured i pinioris of our àblest educators upon this topic, The 
attention of the legislature is called to thes dociiinents. 
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County Superintendency.—Some modifications of the system of 
county superintendency seem to be needed. Many thoughtful men, 
who have ‘closely watched the working of the system, recommend 
that the plan of electing the ‘superintendents be abandoned, and 
that they be appointed by the state superintendent, or by a board 
constituted for that purpnse. There is no doubt that in some 
eases better officers might be selected, but the objections to the 
appointment system are, first, that the péople have no opportunity 
to express their wishes; and, second, that the appointing power 
has no means of determining the qualifications of applicants. In 
Pennsylvania, where the township system of school government is 
in operation, the town boards of school directors nominate the 
county superintendent and he is commissioned by the state super- 
intendent, If a person known to be incapable or unworthy is 
nominated, the superintendent may refuse to commission him, and 
thus, while the people are represented, there is a check upon hasty 
and unwise action.. If the township system were'in operation in this 
state, a similar plan might be pursued, but under present arrange- 
ments it is questionable whether, on the whole, better officers would 
be secured by appointment than are now elected by the people. 

Complaints are made, in some counties, that persons accept the 
office of county superintendent, and then, while receiving the full 
salary allowed by law, fail to discharge its duties. It is believed 
that to change the compensation of the superintendent from a fixed 
salary to a per diem, to be paid only upon the presentation of an 
account, verified by affidavit, specifying the exact nuinbér of days 
actually and necessarily spent in the performance of his 
duties, would measurably cure the evil referred to. A minimum 
per diem being established by statute, it may be left to the county 
board of supervisors to determine the exact sum which should be 
paid in each county ; and ‘perhaps it may be wise to authorize the 
supervisors to determine for each county whether the cómpensation 
of the superintendent shall bo a per diem or a salary. 


School Month.—It has been a‘eommon practice in this state for 
many years to reckon teachers’ wages by the month, and custom, 
derived from New York and New England, has decided that twenty- 
two days constitute a School month. This custom has been gradu- 
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ally changing for some years past; many districts paying their 
teachers a month’s salary for twenty days work; and in some sec- 
tions the latter practice is now the rule. There being no statute 
law bearing upon the subject, a district board may contratt with a 
teacher to labor any given number of days for a month, and such 
contract can be enforced, but difficulty often arises when the specific 
number of days that shall constitute a month is not inserted in the 
contract, the board interpreting the agreement in accordance with 
one practice, and the teacher in accordance with the other. Under 
these circumstances it is recommended that a law be passed specify- 
ing the number of days that shall constitute a school month when 
the contract with a teacher is silent on the subject. 


Apportionment of school moneys.—The law provides that the 
income of the school fund shall be distributed to all districts which 
have maintained a school for five months during the year preceding 
the apportionment, in proportion to the number of children be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty years residing therein. The in- 
justice of this method of distribution is readily perceived. Here 
are two districts lying side by side, and having the same nnmber of 
children. Inone of them a commodious school-house has been 
erected and a good school is maintained eight months each year, with 
an average attendence of seventy-five per cent. of all the children 
of school age. In the other, in a miserable apology for a school- 
house, a school is maintained just the number of months prescribed 
by the statute, and but thirty per cent, of the children are in at- 
tence thereon. Yet each of these districts receives exactly the same 
sum annually from the school fuud income that the other does. In- 
stead of being an incentive to action, and a reward for faithful ed. 
ucational work, the school moneys area premium upon ignorance 
and inefficiency, or, at least, have but a slight stimulating and ele- 
vating effect, upon the districts, 

The subject has often been discussed in teachers’ associations and 
conventions, and thero is a general agreement of opinion among in* 
telligent men, who have caréfully considered the matter, that the 
moneys should be distributed upon some other basis ; but all action 
looking to à change in the method of distribution, and in some in- 
stances discussion itself has been precluded by the idea that the 
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Constitution of the state prescribed the method of apportionment 
embodied in the statutes. It is dicflicult to discover the origin of 
this opinion in reference to the constitutional reqnirement, but it 
‘has been generally entertaiued, and it has governed the action and 
recommendations of the state superintendent for some years past. 
A careful examination of the constitution, however, shows that this 
opinion has no foundation. The subject is treated of in section 5 
of article 10, which reads as follows: ** Provision shall be made by 
law for the distribution of the income of the school fund among the 
several towns and cities of the state, for the support of common 
schools therein, in some just proportion to the number of children 
and youth resident therein between the ages of four and twenty 
years." It will be seen that the constitution provides for the dis- 
tribution of moneys to towns and cities only. and does not prescribe 
the method of distribution to districts at all. It would be, then, 
no infringement of the constitution for the legislature to provide for 
à distribution to districts upon a basis entirely different from that 
on which it is distributed to towns and cities, 

Again, a careful examination of the language of the constitution 
shows that it was not intended to prescribe the method that has 
been adopted for distribution to towns and cities. The language is 
‘sin some just proportion to the number of children and youth 
resident therein betweeh the ages of four and twenty years.” If it - 
had been the intention of the framers of the constitution to provide 
that theineome of the school fund should be distributed to towns and 
cities in the exact ratio of the number of children between the ages 
of four and twenty years residing therein, such intention would 
have been expressed i in unmistakable terms; but the phrase, “some 
gust proportion,’’ shows that it was intended to leave the specifie, 
ratio of distribution to the discretion of the legislature ; and the 
requirement of the constitution will be complied with if the school: 
moneys are apportioned to all towns and cities on the same basis 
with referenee to children of the specified ages. But, however this 
may be with respect to towns and cities, it is evident that the, 
legislature has full power to prescribe the basis of distribution to 
districts. The plan pursued by New York, Connecticut and some. 


other ststes, and which seems to be most equitable, everything con- 
4—Doc. No. 10. 
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sidered, is to give to each organized district that maintains a school 
the number of months required by law, an equal amount of the in- 
come, which should be either a specified sum, or a certain proportion 
of the moneys distributed to the town ; the remainder to be appor- 
tioned to the same districts in accordance with the average atton- 
dance of pupils at school for the year preceding the apportionment. 
This plan recognizes the fact that up to a certain point the expenses 
incurred in different districts in supporting schools are about equal, 
and that weak districts should be aided and encouraged. Tt also 
rewards those districts which secure a large attendance, and thus 
accomplish the work for which they are organized. It is’ believed 
that the adoption of the above described plan of distribution of the 
school moneys, or of one similar to it, will largely augment the 
attendance of pupils, and thus materially increase the efficiency of 
our schools. 


The management of the school fund.—The State Superinten- 
‘dent is required to suggest ‘* plans for the improvement and mam- 
-agement of the common school fund." Under this head is presen- 

ted the following statement of the condition of the education] trust 
‘funds and plans for their invesment, taken from the report of the 
:secretary of state for 1868. 


INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS. 


** Until all the lands belonging to the School, Unniversity, Normal School and 
Agricultural College funds, shall have been sold, and the amounts due on said 
‘lands and on loans shall have been paid into the state treasury, a large sum 
-of money will annually accrue to the credit of the several trust funds, sub- 
.ject to investment in the manner provided by law. Under the provisions of 
the revised Statutes, all such moneys were to be loaned to individuals upon 
reul estate security, These provisionshave never yet been repealed, although 
they have been temporarily suspended or modified by subsequent legislation. 
Chapter 89 of the laws of 1862, and chapter 100 of the laws of 1868, authoriz- 
ed and directed the Commissioners of School and University lands to “ invest 
the prineipal of the school fund, in preference to all other loans and invest- 
‘ments in the bonds of the state of Wisconsin," at an annual interest of seven 
pper cent. per annum. Chapter 25 ofthe laws of 1866, provided for the cancel- 
lation of the bonds which had been purchased by the trust funds, aud for the - 
issue of certificates of indebtedness in lieu of the same. Under these sev- 
rallaws.the bonds of the state have all been taken up and canceled, with 
the exception of $167,800. This amount of bends will undoubtedly be pur- 
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chased and* canceled within the next two years, if not during the next year. 
Two methods of investment will will then be left open under the law, either 
of which may be adopted by the Commissioners of School and University 
lands, at their discretion. In anticipation of the final purchase and ennceel" 
ation of the outstandiing bonds of this state, chapter 111 of the laws of 1868 
was passed, “authorizing” said Commissioners to invest the principal of the 
several trust funds in ** bonds of the United States, aud in bonds of the New 
England States, New York and Ohio ” ' 

* It will be borne in mind that the latter means of investment is not man- 
datory on the Commissioners, but simply invests them with discretionary 
power. Now the provisions of the revised statutes, to wit: section 81 of 
chapter 28, not having been repealed, I see no reason why the Commissioners 
may not, if they choose, again fall back on the old system of loaning out the 
funds to individuals; s'nce all the laws requiring their investment in the 
bonds of the state will have lost all their force by the purchase and cancel- 
lation of said bonds. The provisions of chapter 111 of the laws of 1868, 
were intended to meet this question; and the method of investment therein - 
authorized, would be far perferable to the old system, which has heretofore 
‘entailed so much loss and expense upon the several funds. 

X But, still, there seem to be some objections to the latter of these systems, 
which were not anticipated, or which, perhaps, were not taken into consid- 
eration, In the first place, the people of this state hgve no surplus money to 
loan to citizens of other states, or to eastern holdersof state and government 
ponds. All the money and capital arising from the sale of lands ia charge 
of the state, can find ample sources of use and investment at home. Were 
this system finally adopted, we should be sending annually out of the state, 
from one hundred to two hundred thousand dollars to purchase bonds—not 
&t their face, but at their par value, which now varies from five to seven per 
cent, premium, Again, no bonds are in cirouletion which draw a higher 
rate of interest than six per cent; and it is highly probable that the rate on 
governmeut bonds will soon be reduced to from four to four and a half per 
‘cent. Itis well known that. money is in demand in this state at from seven 
to ten per cent. So that under this system we should loose, not only from 
‘one to three per cent. in interest, but also the expense of exchange between 
here and New York, Now, it having been the settled policy of the state so 
far, to protect the funds confided to its care for educational purposes, and 
to secure as large an income as possible from their investment, the question 
‘arises as to whether it would be wise to reverse this policy. Is there not 
ssome plan by the adoption of which these several funds may be made secure 
'and an annual interest of seven per cent. be perpetually guaranteed to them 
beyond the possibility of failure? If so, the magnitude of the trust accepted 

-by the state and the important results depending upon its proper manage- 
ment, imperatively demand its-adoption. 
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“The funds to be invested, 9s is well known, arise from ihe sale of lands, 
payments of balance due on previous sales, and amounts due on loans from 
these seyeralfunds. So fast as moneys come into the treasury from these 
sources, means of investment must be found. That these amounts will be 
large in the future, as they have been in the past, the following statements 
will show: 
eS So 


Am’t due 
Value of a Am?t due 
lands unsold, |02 Previous" loans, 


sales, 
School fund:.... le peeea ete eec s... $576,826 | $520,558 ($550,229 
University fund. ......ceceacevcceuceens 31,885 08,841 | 22,892 
Normal school fund .......... »ixs aree 1,248,571 76, 418 100, "376 
Agricultural college fund ............... 274,671 14 488 6, 000 


md 


Total .--.cessaccseceesecteccesceseee| $2,191,958 | $679,805 $679,497 


“The whole amount, then, as appears from the above table, which will be 
subject to investment within the next few years, will be as follows: 


Principal of School Fund ............. seiaees saa new dus $1,647,613 00 
University Fund....... nels ee wer uuo se ed 128,118 00 

Normal School Fund....... ees ns n so s 1,125,805 00 
Agricultural College Fund,..... aia e dui E 295,159 00 

Total *ec"v94o07* 79€ ""97»9954*.&474«929 *-4*«949«44€9.0-»9«-7425532989 $3,491,255 00 


"In whát manner shall this large amount be invested? The methods 
authorized under existing laws have been stated above, viz: Ist. In bonds 
of the state; 2d. In bonds of the United States and of several other states; 
8d. On real estate security to individuals. The objections to the first two 
methods have already been stated, and experience has demonstrated that the 
last does not afford sufficient security ; that tt involves expense in clerk hire, 
books and blanks, and that it has been in the past, as it will be in the future, 
if adopted again, an instrument of political persuasion if not of politicai 
corruption. A few favored individuals would undoubtedly reap its benefits, 
but the great mass of people, for whose use these funds were created, would 
reap only its evils and losses. The people do not ask a return to this sys- 
tem; but do desire an investment which shall insure & regular and perma- 
nent income. 

“The only plan which seems to embrace all the desired conditions of 
safety, of economy in management, of urchangeable value and of prompt 
payment of interest, is the continuance of the plan now in practice; that is, 
to make the state its own banker, and all the people of the state and all the 
property of the state, security for these funds. Instead of loaning them to 
a few individuals, upon small individual securlty, let them be loaned to the 
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whole people, upon the plighted honor of the state, secured by constitutlonal 
provision. Since the constitution of this state prohibits the incurring of an 
indebtedness exceeding one hundred thousand dollars, let aa amendment be 
adopted and submitted to the people, similar to the following: 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


tt Section 11 of article 8 of the constitution of this state, is hereby. 
amended so as to read as follows: 

‘The principal of the school fund, of the university fund, of the normal 
school fund and of the agricultural college fund, shall hereafter be invested 
in the following manner, to wit: at the end of each financial quarter the 
commissioners of school and university lands shall ascertain the amount of 
principal of each of said funds remaining in the treasury subject to invest- 
ment, and shall cause certificates of indebtedness to be executed in duplicate 
for the amount of said funds, which certificates shall bear interest at the rate 
of seven per cent. per annum, payable on the 31st day of May, in each year, 
each of which certificates shall be made payable to the proper fund, and 
shall, by the terms thereof, be made not negotiable or transferable for any 
purpose whatever. Said certificates shall be signed by the governor, the 
ecretary of state and the state treasurer. Immediately upon the issue of 
the said certificates, a duplicate of each shall be deposited with the state 
treasurer, and the original with the sectetary of state, and thereupon the 
several amounts for which said certificates were issued, shall be transferred 
to the general fund of the treasury." 


The amendment might, if deemed advisable, be of this form: 


“The Legislature of this State is hereby authorized and empowered, to 
cause to be issued certificates of indebtedness to the several Trust Funds in 
the treasury, for the amount of suchifunds on hand at any time subject to in- 
vestment, and to transfer said funds to the General Fund of the State: pro- 
vided, that an interest of seven per cent. on the same be provided, payable 
annually, to the income of said funds." 


Among the advantages claimed for this system are the following: 


“Ist. Security and permanency of investment. — As compared with loans to 
individuals, there will be no loss of &itle papers, or through poor security and 
defective title papers. As compared with investment in State and Govern- 
ment bonds, there could be no loss; while these bonds, purchased at market 
rates, at perhaps five to ten per cent. premium, would, at maturity, call only 
for their face, throwing upon our funds the entire loss of the premium paid. 
Moreover, these bonds are liable to be called in at any time, and exchanges 
could seldom be made without loss and expense. 


2d. .Evonomy of management.—This needs no elucidation. since there can 
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be no expense excepting the bare cost of the paper and printing of the 
blanks to be used. ` : 


* 3d. Jt secures a higher rate of interest to the educational funds.—This is clear 


since, as before stated, no bonds in market bear more than six per cent. 
interest. s 


“4th, Jt retains our capital at home.—The purchase of foreign bonds would 
-drain this state of from one to two hundred thousand dollars per year, upon 
which we should receive back only from four to six per cent. 


“Sth. Jt relieves the people from taxation.—For, whatever amount is in- 
vested in certificates of indebtedness, is at once placed to the credit of the 
General Fund. As a matter of course, the State tax for that year would be 
less by that amonnt, except so much as is paid as interest on the amount. 
Were this amount for one year $100,000, the interest.would be $7,000, leav- 
ing in the treasury $93,000, reducing the State tax by that amount. Thus all 
the money paid into the treasury for lands, goes back to the people through 
the various channels by which our circulation is maintained, and thus the 
whole people, instead of a part, have the benefit of a loan at seven per cent. 
interest, equally distributing the burdens and the benefits of this system. 


“6th. “Wo loss through neglect or fraud.—The certifieates of indebtedness 
being in duplicate and not negotiable, offer no inducement to abstraction 
or alteration. Whereas bonds, amounting to perhaps millions of dollars, 
might appeal strongly to the cupidity of a corrupt public officer. This has 
happened in other portions of the country, and prudence would seem to de. 
mand that occasion for such temptation may be avoided. 

“Tt is raised by some as an objection-to the plan proposed, that we shall 
have no School Fund or any other fund—that we għali have only promises 
without any intention to pay. The same objection lies to every kind of in- 
vestment. The bonds of the Government or of any State are only promises 
to pay. The same is true of-loans to individuals. Unless the fund consists 
entirely of money, locked up in the vaults of the treasury, we can have 
nothing but promises to pay. Every thing depends then on the security. 
That a State certificate of indebtedness is as good as a State bond, no one 
can doubt, and the objection is captious rather than legitimate or honest. 

“But I do not deem it necessary to argue the question further; but lest it 
may be supposed that the course proposed is without precedent, I will simply 
state that a plan somewhat similar has been in practice for some time in Ohice 
Believing some legislation to bé necessary, the above suggestions are respect- 
fully submitted.” 


The arguments presented by the secretary in favor of the plan 
recommended by him are very strong, but they do not seem to be 
conclusive. The question has two aspects; one as viewed from the 
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stand point of the people, the other from the stand point of the 
funds. Supposing that the funds are the property of the people; is 
it wise, is it a good business transaction for them to use up their 
capital in meeting their yearly expenses; especially as before it is 
thus used it produces an income, and afterwards reprosents a debt, 
on which interest must be paid? On the other hand, supposing that 
the funds are not absolutely the property of the people, but only a 
trust. to be managed for the benefit of certain specified objects, is it 
wise for the trustee to convert them to his own use for the sake of 
lightening present burdens, and of ayoiding some care and risk in 
their ‘investment and management? It is said that in any case 
these funds will be invested in, and represented by. ** promises to 
pay ;" that there are no-actual moneys on hand, and that it is bet- 
ter to have the promise of all the people and property of our own 
state, as represented by a ''certifieate of indebtedness,” than a 
state or United States bond, or the promises of individuals. Bat it 
must be remembered that a state or United States bond is a promise 
to pay into the peoples’ pocket a certain sum annually, while a cer- 
tificate of indebtedness'is only a means of transferring a certain sum 
from one pocket to another. 

The present indebtedness of the state to the trust funds is $2,084,- 
200. Adding to this the sum that-must be invested within the next 
few years, $3,491,255, and we have a total of $5,575,155, the in- 
terest on which at seven per cert. is $390,281.85, an amount ex- 
ceeding the ordinary current expenses for the past year. 

This method of investment is more objectionable when applied to 
the school fund, than it is in its application to the other funds. 
When the incomes of the university, agricultural college and nor- 
tial school fuuds reach the state treasury they remain there subject 
to the demands of the institutions supported by them; but the in- 
come of the school fund goes back to the people aud is distributed 
all over the state. A given town has to raise $100. 00 as its share 
of the interest due this fund. The money is collected by the town 
treasurer, by him paid to the cotinty treasurer, who sends or carries 
it to Madison to the state treasurer. It is then apportioned by the 
state superintendent, and it refurns to the people through the same 
channels by which it found its way to the state treasury, except that 
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ihe town treasurer pays it to the school district. treasurers, who pay 
it to the school teachers. Is not this rather a round about unbusi- 
ness like way of providing funds to remunérate our teachers? But 
supposing that the moneys never leave the town treasury, that a 
system of credits is established ; the state treasurer crediting the 
county treasurer, upon the state tax due from his county, the 
amount to be returned as school moneys; and the county treasurer 
crediting the town treasurer in like manner, it would then be simply 
a cumbersome method of levying a state tax for the support of 
schools; a measure unobjectionable in itself, but which can be oar- 
ried out in a much simpler way, and which can be reached without 
annihilating the school fund or creating a permanent state debt. 
The exigencies of the case justified the appropriation of these funds 
to meet the extraordinary expenses incurred by the state in assist- 
ing to put down rebellion and save the union, but it seems to be 
the wiser course, now that we ''have peace" to create a sinking 
fund to pay our debts, and to invest our trust funds in securities 
that will, in a few years, annually put three or four hundred thou. 
sand dollars into the state treasury for tke benefit of our public 
schools and other educational institutions. 


CONCLUSION. 


Looking back over the past year it is not difficult to discover 
evidence of progress in the educational work, The facts and statis- 
tics presented in this report are, of themselves, sufficient to prove 
that our people are still active and zealous in their efforts to fur- 
nish facilities for the education of their children ; and my personal 
intercourse with teachers, school officers and parents corroborates 
the inferences drawn from the statistics, and intensifies the convic- 
tion that our course in the future is onward and upward. The 
necessity of education to the state and the individual is better un- 
derstood, and broad and comprehensive views as to what constitutes 
a true education are held by a greater number than ever before. 
How best to develop the physical, mental and moralnatures of those 
committed to their charge, is the problem which our earnest, devoted 
teachers are trying to solve; and they look to you gentlemen of the 
Seislature to aidthem in their arduous andresponsible work. This 
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you can do by perfecting and sustaining our system of public instruo- 
tion. While not neglecting other important duties, let a good 
share of your time be devoted to the consideration of the means for 
developing and improving that system which the intelligence of the 
country recognizes as the best agency for educating the youth, and 
the most potent instrument for promoting general progress and en- 
lightenment. That your action may be wise and salutary, and that 
your labors may be crowned with success is the earnest wish of all 
true friends of education in this State. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. CRAIG, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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DOCUMENTS 
ACCOMPANYING THE REPORT. | 


RRPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROWN. 


j OSCAR GRAY, SUPERINTHNDENT.. 


The people of this county are taking quite an interest in the 
schools, and are generally liberal in their support. In some of the 
towns, where the county is comparatively new, school buildings and 
the schools are not what I could wish; indeed I might say the same 
of many of the older towns. I find it difficult to get teachers ex- 
perienced and qualified in their profession, there are so many other 
openings for the active and intelligent; still there is a healthy, encour- 
aging feeling, and a determination to have good schools, if possible. 


atre. ` 


BUFFALO. 


JAMES IMRIE, SUPERINTENDENT., 


I 
I 


Within the last three years there has been a marked improvement 
in the condition of our schools; the dive teachers are becoming 
more numerous in our ranks, diffusing a healthy invigorating influ- 
ence wherever they go. There is a large and handsome building 
nearly completed at Fountain City, which, when finished, will cost 
about $7,000. It occupies a commanding position, and is truly an ` 
ornament to the city; it is an edifice of which the inhabitants may 
well be proud. There are to be three departments. We expect to 
have another soon in Alma, with two or more departments. Our 
hills and valleys are'éxhibiting the interest of our people in the com- 
mon school, in the large commodius school houses. In Gilman 
Valley, town of Gilmanton, a commodious frame school house is 
nearly completed. 
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I think that the plan of reporting monthly the condition of the 
schools is having a beneficial effect, creating emulation in school 
and a deeper interest at home; and in publishing these reports, È 
can perceive the beneficial effects. 

On the 19, 20th and 21st of October we had an Institute at 
Alma, which was both a pleasant and profitable meeting. The 
teachers have resolved to establish it on a permanent basis. 

There is more uniformity in our text books this year, and the. 
pupils are better supplied with them. 


BURNETT, 


WM. H. PHOK, SUPERINTENDENT. 


Burnett County being young, and as yet thinly settled, we are 
very far from arriving to- what ‘older counties usually atthin, but 
still there is a general good feeling for making improvement as 
speedily as the means willpermit. In District No. 1, the school 
house is in a very poor condition, but the school officers have prom- 
ised to have the necessary inside and outside fittings completed 
early next year. In District No. 2 a good and substantial school 
house is completed and well fitted. There is also a much greater 
interest among the parents for the education of their children, and 
the attendance at both schools has been considerably better than 
before ; and as the people get acquainted with the country (most of 
them are from Norway and Sweden), a still further progreés and 
improvement will be made, so that each annual report will he that 
of prosperity from this young county. 


CHIPPEWA. 


THEO' COLEMAN, SUPERINTENDENT, 


This county contains 120 townships embracing 4,320 square miles 
of territory, a great part of which is thinly settled, the northern 
part being a region of pine forests and tamarack swamps There 
are thirty-six entire school districts in the county, and - two, parts of 
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districts. Hour new districts have been organized since January 
last, two of which are joint. 


BUILDINGS. 


The buildings are for the most part log structures, which answer 
the purpose for which they were built without being elegant. Those 
erected lately are frame, however, and are far better buildings. I 
have frequently and earnestly called the attention of district 
officers to the matter of putting their school houses in good repair, 
and there has been a little improvement in a few cases, which is, I 
thick, the beginning of a general overhauling throughout the 
county. I have tried toimpress upon officers the importance of 
having their school grounds well inclosed, out-houses built, the 
building tightly floored and well ventilated, &o. Their attention 
has been called also, to the advantage of having the school room 
hung with maps, and otherwise made attractive. 


VISITATIONS. 


Thirty-two of the schools have been visited by the Superinten- 
dent this year, some of them twice and others much oftener. In 
these visits (which have been quite informal), particular attention 
-has been given to thoroughnessin teaching, and I am happy in being 
able to report considerable improvement in this respect. Our 
teachers are, mainly, a class of young girls, many of them with but 
one or two terms experience in teaching, anda great amount of 
work is to be done in bringing them up to a fair standing in their 
profession. Their schools are not ġo far advanced as to require 
high scholarship for their successful instruction, but the necessity 
for thorough scholarship is none. the less urgent, and the importance 
of continual study on the part of teachers is great. I have gen- 
erally consulted with the district officers, in these visits,.in regard 
to the improvement of their school-houses and their adornment, the 
payment of good wages to teachers, the length of school terms, &oc. As 
a general rule district officers are anxious to do whatever is best cal- 
culated to benefit the cause of education in their district ; but it is 
a fact patent to 4 common observer that greater intelligence must be 
brouglit-to:bear in the-administration of school affairs before a con- 
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siderable number of our districts can make much headway in odu- 
cating their children. 


' TEXT BOOKS, 


Circular letters have been addressed to school officers in regard to 
the evil of mixed text-books, of which teachers have complained & 
great deal. Wedo not attempt to establish uniformity in books 
throughout the county, but only in each school. I can report the 
work of introducing one series of books as accomplished this sum- 
mer in several districts, and can speak encouragingly of the prospect 
in other districts. 


EXAMINATIONS AND OERTIFIOATES, 


Four examinations are held each year in the county—two in the 
spring and two in the fall, This year the fall examinations were 
held (by my predecessor in office) in November, and the spring cx- 
uminations in April. Besides the regular spring examinations, I 
have had thirteen special examinations since January, of teachers 
who, from various causes, were unable to attend in the spring. 
Thirty-nine third-grade certificates have been issued by me ; twenty- 
six at regular examinations, and thirteen at special examinations— 
nineteen of which were full one-year licenses, and twenty limited to 
particular districts and for a shorter time. No second or third grade 
certificates have boen applied for, 


IN CONCLUSION, 


It must be observed that very much is to be done in this county 
in order to bring our educational affairs out of darkness into light. 
We have been a lumbering people to the extent of bringing in as 
settlers many single men, whose interest in the cause of common 
education is necessarily less than that of heads of families. In 
Chippewa Falls, the county seat, splendid service has been rendered 
the cause by the erection of an $8,000 school house, of four de- 
partments, and the introduction thereinto ofa good corps of teachers. 
Needing just such an institution to take the lead in all matters of 
reform in methods of teaching, &c., it cannot but exert a beneficia 
infiuence upon all our schools. 

We do not yet participate in the almost universal effort which is 
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being made to introduce into the art of teaching the Pestalozzian 
principle ; yet we are aware that there is a necessity for attention 
being given to the subject, to the end that this grand method may 
work out its bencficial results here as elsewhere. 


COLUMBIA. ` 


REV. LEVI BATH, SUPERINTENDENT. 


In sending you my report, permit me to say that I have made it 
as accurate as possible. Reports came in late, and some of them 
were very imperfect, with no possible means of correcting them, 
On all essential points I think you will find it correct. As to teach- 
ers and school visitation, my report extends only to January last, as 
at that time I first came upon the ground. There has been no **In- 
stitute ” as yet. I find it impossible to get the teachers together. 
Other things seem to engross the whole attention. I made an ap- 
pointment at Lodi, but no teachers were present. 

I have spent thé past winter- and summer in school visitation, 
deeming it of the first importance to hecome acquainted with the 
condition and wants of the ‘schools, and to learn trom personal ob- 
servation the manner in which the teachers were doing their work, 
I have found, for the most part, the schools in successful operation ; 
and the teachers, as a class, faithful in their work In some dis- 
tricts, things were a little loose ; not having been visited by a su- 
periutendent for years; in others, there was some restlessness occa- 
sioned by official pressure. These occasional indications of friction I 
have sought to obviate by a just regard to the local interests of the 
districts. "Where any interference has seemed necessary, I have 
worked through the school: board, and, in all cases, the intercourse 
has been friendly. Ihave labored to cultivate harmony'in the dis- 
tricts, and have met with the most encouraging success. My inter- 
course with the teachers has been friendly and cordial, and my ear- 
nest wish has been to assist them in their work. In the examination 
of teachers I have used great care—having regard to ability and 
success in teaching, as well as to the simple item of intellectual 


qualification. . i E consulted with practical teachers, and used 
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my best judgment, so as not to bring the standard too high, or too 
low, believing the school-room the only practical test of a teacher's 
ability., In my visitation of schools, while I have not lost sight of 
methods, I have given special attention to results. If the pupils are 
orderly—if they give evidence that they are trained to habits of 
study—if by their recitations and reviews, they show that they are 
thoroughly instructed in the several branches of study pursued in 
the school, then I mark that teacher as a success; and this faet will 
have its influenee in future examinations. Eight new school houses 
have been erected the past season,— some of them are fine specimens 
of architecture ; and all are weil adapted to meet the wants of the 
districts in which they are situated. Old buildings have been re- 
paired and enlarged, and others are to be built the coming year. 

With all these indications of progress, there are yet many houses 
utterly unfit for school purposes. Time is needed to remove these 
_ obstructions, and clear the field for a full measure of success. In 
many of the districts the country is new,—the schools are small and 
the people are poor. In not a few localities the people are indiffer- 
ent to the importance of eommonschoolinstruction. Many districts 
are nearly all composed of foreign population. Ina few years, these 
are to move on a line with our best citizens; but at present, as a 
class, they are unacquainted with our school system. Time and pa^ 
tience are needed to direct this element, and: make it available, and 
thus develop and mature this great work, which I think is now in 
successful progress. 


DANH, 1st Dist. 
J. Q. EMERY, SUPERINTENDENT.. 


Compliant wtth your request I send you the following special 
report: . 
I—THE WORK DONE. - 


i. Visiting Schools.—Since the first of January I have made 

. two hundred visits to schools through all the seventeen towns in 
this superintendent district. I have striven to make these visits 

a means of stirring teachers, scholars and parents to greater ac 
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tivity in the work of education. I have endeavored to present 
some of the necessities, benefits, and beauties of education, and 


the best means of securing the same. District boards have gener- 
ally been consulted and advised with in reference to the work. 


2. Town Teachers! Association.—Entering upon the duties of 
theoffice of county superintendent on the first of January last, 
attention was immediately given to the organization of town teach- 
ers’ associations ; and during the winter term I succeeded in organ- . 
izing associations in five different towns. During the summer they 
were quite successfully maintained in nearly every town'in the dis- 
trict. Have met the teachers at the associations at least once, 
after visiting the schools in the town, and there pointed out in a 
gencral way the errors observed while visiting the schools, and sug- 
gested how these errors might bo corrected. Economy of time has 
thus been secured. Teachers have become interested in these 
associations as a means of a n and good has come of 
them. The plan is liked and will be continued with still greater 
vigor. . 

3. Examinations. —The examinations last fall were conducted by. 
my predecessor, Rev. O. O. Stearns. The spring examinations were 
conducted in accordance with thé idea that after the ability of the: 
applicant is tested, the examination is to be a place for disseminat- 
ing new and more approved ideas and methods, a sort of radiating: 
centre. The teachers were instructed how the superintendent 
wished the schools conducted, that the necessity of making sugges- 
tions personally at the time of visiting the school might, so far ag. 
possible, be avoided. The results have proven all that could be ex- 
pected. About sixty per cent. of the applicants received certifi- 
cates. Having confidence in the public examination as an educator, 
private examinations have been almost wholly avoided by means. of 
supplementary examinations. The loose and illegal praetice of 
endorsing -or transferring certificates is not countenanced in this. 
district, 


A. Addresses, Lectures.—Addresses have been given evenings in 


various parts of the district by the superintendent, upon matters 
pertaining to the welfare and advancement of the common schools. 
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Evenings at the examinations were also devoted to lectures from 
prominent educators, ‘Lectures have also been given in connection 
with the teachers’ associations. In this matter Prof. A. R. Corn- 
wall, Principal of Albion Academy; Prof. Edward Searing, of Mil- 
ton College; Rev. J. J. McIntyre, Principal of Marshall Academy," 
and Hon. A. J. Craig, Superintendent of Public LL have 
given valuable aid. 


5. Monthly Reports.—Teachers are required tp submit monthly 
reports. Very nearly all have complied. An abstract from these re- 
ports has been published each month. In these abstracts the follow- 
ing items were given: 


1. The names of the teachers and the town in which they teach. 
2. No. of sehool children in the district. 

3. No. enrolled this month. 

4. Largest daily attendance. » 

5. Smallest. 

6. Average. 

7. 


No. of hours lost by tardiness. 

8, No. present every day and good behavior approved by the 
teacher. 
No. text books needed. 


These abstracts were made from the January, and Feburary, 
May and July reports. These abstract reports furnish opportunity 
for making needed remarks. In these remarka among others have ¢ 


1. - Kept the district informed with reference to the more imhpor- 
tant of the superintendent’s labors. 

2. Mentioned names of teachers deserving special eomendation. 

9. Urged the organization of town teachers assoeiations. 

4. Urged parents and district officers, to visit their schools, 

5. Called upon teachers to avail homeelvee of the advantages 
of the normal schools. 

6. Asked for improvements needed with reference to school 
houses, school grounds, fences, shade trees, facilities, &o. 

7. Advised districts to procure the best teachers, as being true 
economy. The pu of this course induce a continuance of ite 
practice. 
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6. JImprovements.—' To induce backward districts to make suit- 
able provision in the matter of school houses, school grounds, 
fences, maps, ebarts, globes, seats ventilation, out buildings, has 
occupied much time and toil. Every available means has been em- 
ployed. 

T. Corespordence.—The correspondence forms no small part of 
the superintendent’s labors. In addition to a large number of cir- 
oulars, notices and teachers monthly reports, (in all about nine hun- 
dred distinct mail packages) not less than two panied and fifty 
written communications have been sent out. 


8. State Teachers’ Association and-Convention of County Super- 
éntendents.—One week during the latter part of July was spent in 
attending the state teachers association and convention of county 
superintendents at Milwaukee. 


9. Circular to District .Glerks.—To be read by District Clerks 
at the Annual School Meeting, Sept. 28, 1868. 


To the Electors assembled in Annual School Meeting : 


GuntLemun :—By section 92 of the School Code, of 1867, it is 
made the duty, in part, of the county superintendents of schools 
to advise in the construction, warming and ventilation of school 
houses, the improving and adorning the grounds connected there- 
with, to recommend the proper management of schools, and to ditect 
the making of any alteration or repairs whieh shall, in his opinion, 
be necessary to the health, comfort, or progtess of the pupils. 

leannot here enter into as extended remarks as I would wish. 
' Want of space necessitates brevity, But permit me, in conformity 
with the duties above expressed, to-call your attention to the 
following : 


1.—. Election of Oficers.—All vacancies in offices should now be 
filled. One officer is to be elected for three years. Very’ much of 
the success of the school for the ensuing three years depends on 
your choice of a man to fill the responsible, though many timés thank- 
less and pecuniarily unrequited office of district clerk. To perform 
its duties suecessfully requires practical knowledge; an interest in 
the cause of education; foree of character. Above all a man should 
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be chosen who not only knows his duties, but will perform them, 


All things being equal, one is to be preferred who has had experi 
ence. 


* 


2.—0Out Buitldings.—The neglect in providing suitable out-. 
buildings upon school grounds,.1s an alarming evil. Two should in 
all cases be provided, one for the boys and one for the girls, under 
separate and distinct roofs, located in the rear and opposite corners 
of the yard, with a tight, high board fence between, from the rear 
eenter of the school house to the fence in the rear of the yard. 
These out houses should be made spactous and should be thoroughly 
renovated at least before the opening of each term of school. Noth- 
ing less than this can be called decent. Let me ask you, gentle- 
men, to examine into the condition of the out buildings at this 
meeting, and as you value the purity of your sons and the chastity 


of your daughters, see to it that suitable provision be made in this 
matter. i 


*. 


9. Seatsand Desks.—The seats and desks in many school rooms, 
even where new schoot houses are not needed, are so illy con- 
structed and badly arranged, as to require in many instances a total 
tearing up and re-arranging. The seats should in all cases be with 
backs, and of varying height, so that the youngest and eldest scholar 
ean be comfortably seated. In this matter there exists a great fault. 
Due regard is not had to the health and comfort of the small scholars. 
Take this home. How would it bein case you were required to 
sit upon a seat six hours each day for three consecutive months, 
from which you could not toueh your feet to the floor, and perhaps 
with no support for the back. This is required of many children. 
But it is an evil and ought to be abolished, and with little effort the 
desirable change can be brought about. Let me ask you to cause 
your seats to be made what they ought to ke. The arrangement 
of the seats and desks should be such as to allow of an aisle or 
free passage of at least two feet around the outside of the room, 
and between each range of seats for two scholars, and to bring each 
pupil under the supervision of the teacher. ` They should face the 
rear end of the room. The many advantages of such an axrange- 
ment overbalance the few objections which may be urged against it. 
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The stove should then be placed between the two doors at the 
entrance. l 7 


4. Maps, Globes, &c.—By section 18, of the school code, you 
are empowered to raise any amount of money not to exceed seventy- 
five dollars, for the purchase of maps, globes and such apparatus as 
is necessary for the good of the school. No money can be more 
judiciously expended, These are indispensable requisites to a prop- 
erly conducted school. I trust this matter will receive your favora- 
ble consideration. Maps can be bought for from twenty to twenty- 
five dollars. No district can afford to be without these facilities. 


5.—Blackboards.—All admit the importance of sufficient black 
board surface. But in many school rooms the black board is en= 
tirely inadequate to the wants of the school. The supposition that 
a 5 feet by 3 black board stuck in behind the ** pulpit,” or so-called 
‘‘teachers’ desk,” is sufficient for the accommodation of a school of 
twenty or thirty scholars, not to say fifty or sixty, stands opposed 
to common sense, The black board should extend at least across 
one entire end of the room, (the rear end is preferable and the seats 
should face it, ) and should be about five feet in width and not more 
than two and a half feet from the floor. The best way for malong. 
this board is by spreading ‘‘ liquid slating " on the'wall, or what is 
botter, on seasoned, matched, white pine boards. The <‘ pulpit” or 
‘‘teacher’s desk” should be torn out, for it is simply a hindrance, 
and in its stead there should be a small table and chair. Platforms 
are also hindrances unless they extend across the entire end of the 
rocm, jast beneath the black board. 


6.— School Grounds, Fences, &c.—It is confidently hoped that 
at this meeting, in cases where it has not already been done, provi- 
sion will be made for enclosing the school grounds with a substan- 
tial and tasteful fence; also for making some improvement by way 
of adorning the grounds. The expense of doing this must be com- 
paratively trifling. School rooms should not only be comfortable, 
but every thing connected therewith should be pleasing and attract- 
ive. In aword, every thing about the school premises is an educa- 
tor, and that either for good or for evil, and here jour children 
spend the greatest part of their youth. 
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KL ——Division of School Terms and Employment of Teachers .— 
Á better arrangement of school terms would be to have a Fall term 
of twelve weeks, commencing the last of September or the first of 
October, a Winter term commencing the first of January anda 
Spring term commencing the last of April, and closing before the 
Fourth of July. Thus there would be vacations during the holi- 
days, the muddy weather of April and the hot weather of July and 
August, during which months schools are of scarcely any benefit. 
By such an arrangement teachers could be employed by the year, a 
thing which of itself would justify such an arrangement, as the fre- 
quent change of teachers works great detriment to the schools. 


8.— Change of Annual School Meeting —Section 17 of the 
school code authorizes you to change the time of holding the annual 
school meeting from the last Monday of September to the last Mon- 
day of August. Such a change would greatly facilitate the carry- 
ing out of the above suggestions in regard to school terms. It is 
also desirable that this change should be made in order that the re- 
port of the treasurer and clerk may be laid before the people previ- 
ous to the time of making the annual reports to the town clerk. ' 

9. —Conclusion.—In conclusion permit me to say that you are 
met to deliberate and take action upon matters of vital importance 
to the, children committed to your care, to our commonwealth and 
to the entire nation. ‘‘ True economy shuns both niggardliness and 
prodigality." To you it is committed to give your children the 
blessed boon of an education. To do this well fear no toil, no sac- 
rifice however great, and many hearts shall beat more joyous on ac- 
count of your having lived. May. wisdom, liberality, peace and 
harmony characterize your meeting. 


II. NEW SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Since the last. report from this office there have-been completed 
or will be completed before the winter term of school, twenty new 
school houses; many of these are constructed upon the more im- 
proved plans. 


It is believed that the general qualifications of the teachers com- 
pare favorably with those of any other portion of the State. Albion 
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and Marshall Academies in this district; and the State University 
at Madison, furnish most of the teachers. What is still needed is 
permanency and specidl training for the work. The hitherto Nor- 
mal Department of the State University exerted a beneficial influ- 
ence upon the teachers cf this district. 


IV. THE NORMAL SOHOOLS. 


The influence of the Normal Schools is not yet much felt here ; 
but one appointment has been made—that one to Whitewater. To 
make the Normal Schools of service they must be placed within 
reach of the masses. 


Vv. THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENOY. 


From my visits through the various towns of the district, I am 
convinced that the system of County Superintendency would, if 
submitted to a vote of the people, be sustained by a large majority. 


VI. THE TOWNSHIP DISTRIOT SYSTEM, 


As supplementary to the County Superintendenoy, is favored by 
nearly all the leading men in this district. 


DANE—2d Dist. 


Ld 
N. E. GOLDTHWAITE, SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE TOWNSHIP DISTRIOT SYSTEM. 


For every other purpose, both social and politieal, the town is the 
unit in our system; why should it not be in the matter of educa- 
tion? Let each town organize a Board of Education of thrée 
members; let the President of the Board, 1 in connection with . the 
county superintendent, exercise the power of supervision of the 
schools. Let the board have power to alter or abolish present dis- 
tricts, to hire suitable teachers and arrange the terms of school; 
in short to do every thing possible for the interests of sound morals 
and education in their respective towns, This system might bring 
up the efficiency of the rural schools to an equality with those of 
our cities and larger towns. It is an indisputable fact that these 
latter schools in our own country are equal to those of any country 
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in the world. But in the language of the Ohio State Commissioner, | 
** no one can visit the country schools, hear the rooitations, observe ^ 
the discipline, examine the teachers’ records and look upon the cheer- 
less exterior and interior of the school rooms, without & most de- 
pressing conviction of the inferior advantages enjoyed by the pupils; 
and the unfavorable educational influences by which they are sur- 
rounded." 

To show that this state of things need not, and ought not to ex- 
ist in our rural schools, I wish to quote from a recent report of Rev. 
Dr. Ryerson, superintendent of schools for Ontario or Upper Can- 
ada:—‘‘In Ontario there is much room for improvement in these 
respects; but we have a national programme for the examination 
and distinct classification of teachers, and nearly uniform methods of 
examination ; our teachers, except in comparatively few cascs of 
trial, are almost universally employed by the 4 yea in the township 
equally with the czé?es and towns. 8 

By our method of giving aid to no sehcol, unless kept open six 
months of the year, and aiding all schools in proportion to the av- 
erage attendance of pupils and length of time the school is. kept 
cpen, we have succeeded in getting our schools throughout the 
whole country kept open nearly eleven months out of the twelve; 
the teachers are thus kept constantly employed and paid annual sal- 
arícs; and are as well,paid, all things considered, in perhaps a ma- 
jority of country schools as in cities and towns. Some of our best 
teachers aro employed in the country schools, a very large propor- 
tion of which will favorably compare, in style and, fittings of 
school houses and efficiency of teaching, with the schools in cities 
and towns. Indeed, for several years, at the commencement of our 
school system, the country parts of Upper Canada took the lead, 
with few exceptions, of our cities, towns and villages.” 

These results are produced under the combined influence of the 
County Superintendency and the Township system. 

I wish here to present à few reasons for the adoption of this 
latter system. . 

The first result of the township versus the present district system 
would be an increase of the size and consequent diminution of the 
number of separate schools in most of the towns. For instance, 
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the town of F, in Dane County keeps open ten separate schools at 
an annual expense, for teachers, of $184,40 for each school. Sup- 
pose iustead of this division of the town, four school houses were 
built in the four quarters of the township, and a central high school 
at the centre of the town. The larger and more advanced pupils 
would be able to attend the high school, none of them being more 
than three miles distant and a great majority much nearer, while 
the primary scholars would none of them be more than a mile and 
a half from school. The result would he this; each of these five 
schools, embracing in the plan the graded system, could be kept 
open ten months im the year at exactly the same cost as the ten 
schools now in operation, giving -the teachers steady employment 
and better wages than the present system gives them. The primary 
schools, taught by ladies, would each be able to pay $3800 a year 
to its teacher, and the central high school could pay a gentleman 
principal $645, making a total of $1845—exactly the present ex- 
penditure. This salary in the country would adequately support a 
gentleman capable of teaching all the higher English branches, with 
Latin, Greek and German. 

The only possible objection to this vast improvement in the 
school system of the town is the fact that some of the pupils would 
have a little farther to go to school. This. seems a very small ob- 
jection to be set against the immense advantage of having an ex- 
cellent system of graded schools open ten months in the year. 

Another advantage of the township system would be the securing 
of more thorough inspection of the schools. To manage these 
schools a central board, like those in our cities and larger towns, 
would be appointed, and it should be the duty of the president of 
this board to visit as often as necessary the several schools in the 

town. This officer should be paid a per diem for time actually 
~ spent in tho performance of his duties. It is useless to waste time 
in enforcing the argument that a teacher will do better when under 
a proper system of inspection and encouragement, than when left 
to the hap hazard visitation of school patrons and district boards. 
In the next place this system should secure permanent and well qual- 
ified teachers. Teachers would be hired by the year and not by the 
month, and when found to give good satisfaction, would be kept in 
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the same school for a series of years, thus stimulating the profes- 
sional pride of the teacher, and carrying forward the pupils in their 
studies to a point wholly unattained and unattainable under the 
present system. It isnot only surprising but perfectly dishearten- 
ing to the friends of free schools to see the fickle and precarious 
tenure by which the teacher retains his position in the (same) 
school. In four of the towns of the 2d District of Dane county , 
there was, during the past year, a change of teachers in every school 
from the summer to the winter term In seven other towns there 
was but one exception to this change in each town, and of the en- 
tire eighteen towns not one retained all its teachers for a single 
year. To teach all the schools in'the district requires 119 teach- 
ers; the number actually” employed was 204; making a change of 
teachers in 85 districts out of 119 in the brief space of one yer! 
This is perfectly childish, and will never make our country schools 
what they ought to be, and what they might be under a different sys- 
tem. ` : 

The last argument I will use in favor of this system is the ten- 
dency it would have to form a class of professional teachers, both 
male and female, whose lives would be spent in the service of our 
common schools. Our present teachers in the rural districts are 
mosily boys and girls; boys and girls of most excellent character, 
and of very commendable attainments for persons of their age; but 
they lack that maturity of judgment and experience that the exi- 
gencies of the school room require. It is an actual fact that 97 
teachers out of 169 examined and licensed at the last examinations 
were under 20 years of age, and are actually drawing money from 
the state for the benefit of their respective districts. Thirteen more 
are just 20, leaving 59 out of 169 that are of legal age. This vast 
majority of licensed and legal teachers are children, both in the eye 
of the school code and of the statute law. Our plan of setting chil- 
dren to teach children is far worse than the famous Lancasterian 
system of England, which has’ a since been given up as an utter 
failure. 

[have shown by the example of the town of F. that by a judi- 
cious division of the towns into proper seotious, the same amount 
of monoy now expended will furnish adequate salaries for profes- 
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sional teachers. These adequate salaries would not fail to prodnce 
a supply, and we should have men and women of experience and 
judgment, with permanent positions, in place of youths constantly 
changing from term to term and from school to school, Our country 
schools would soon be on a par with those of our cities, and the idea 
of parents moving into town to educate their children would become 
obsolete. . 

In eonelusion, let me say I am far from despising or. disparaging 
our schools as they now are; ‘but when I seem to see the Way open 
for such a brilliant future.of improvement, I should be untrue to 
myself, and untrue to the cause of education, to which I have devo- 
ted my life, if 1 were to remain silent. Least of all would I leave 
the impression that any particular eode or system will, of itself, pro- 
duce the object desired, The -price of Liberty ig ‘eternal vigi- 
ilance.”” Unceasing interest and and activity on the part of the 
people is the minimum price we must pay for the grand success of 
popular education. l 


DODGE- West Dist. 
LORENZO MERRILL, SUPERINTENDENT, 


It gives me pleasure to note an increasing interest in our public 
schools for the year just closed. As results of this interest it may 
be stated that the number of school-houses has decreased in this 
district, owing to the consolidation of school districts for the pur- 
pose of maintaining better schools. Quite a large number of new 
and commodious houses have been erected during the year ' three 
of which are substantial structures of brick or stone. In the village 

of Lowell a large and beautiful wooden building has been erected 
for school purposes, which reflects credit upon the people of that 
locality and promiges to be of incalculable, advantage to the rising 
generation. The village of Westford has also invested several 
thousand dollars in a school house, the people having’ determined 
that no place in the county shall surpass theirs in facilities for 
schooling. Six school-house sites have been enlarged during the 
year, and eleven enclosed and several tastefully planted with shade 
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and ornamental trees. In consequence of new buildings and im- 
provements, our school-houses have inereased in value $11,662. 

There have been over three hundred applications for certificates, 
two hundred and twenty-nine of which were successful, I have 
issued none of the first grade, and but ten of the second. I deem 
it best to place the standard of qualifications so highth at. none but 
the truly eapable and meritorious can obtain certificates of the 
higher grades. 

I have visited one hundred and sixty-seven schools during the 
year, and have endeavored to make these visits not mere matter of 
form but of practical benefit to the schools visited. 

It was my design to have held an Institute in tho latter part of 
August, immediately after harvest, but I found that large numbers 
of my female teachers were on the point of leaving for the hop 
regions, and for that reason I postponed the Institute until Octo- 
ber, trusting at that time to witness a general gathering of the 
teachers of this district. 

In conclus‘on allow me to express tho opinion that what the peo- 
ple want is not so much change as faithfulness in tte discharge of 
duty, upon the part of every one conuected with our public schools. 


DOOR. 
R. M. WRIGHT, SUPERINTENDENT, 


Ihave made forty-two visits to the schools of the county, having 
visited them once in the winter, and once"in the summer ; and have 
found a good general interest manifested. 

There has been a scarcity of good teachers; the average wages 
paid male teachers, is $45.51 ; average paid female teachers, $26.95; 
average attendance of pupils, residing in school districts reporting, 
71 per cent. There is but little uniformity in text books, and a 
great many improvements are required in our school houses, which 
will be made as soon as the people are able. We live in a timbered 
county, over fifty miles long, sparsely settled by small farmers ; we 
have expensive roads which must. be built, incomes are small yet. 
and taxes are large, 
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The first teachers’ institute ever held in this county commenced 
October 15, 1867 and continued four days ; conducted by Geo. H. 
Demmon, under the supervision of my predecessor. Wm, H. War- 
ren. 
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DUNN. - 
T. 0. GOLDEN, SUPERINTENDENT. 


I regr e jexceedingly that so little should be done in the way of 
school visitation, but I have done the best I could. and expect soon 
to resign the office to »ther hands, unless I shall be able to give 
more time to this part of the work. 

The Institute is to be held next month, of which I will send re- 
port in due time. — 

There is a constantly increasing interest in matters of education 
in this county, but especially in the village of Menomonie. A fine 
school-house, that will cost when completed the sum of $15,000, is 
in process of erection. The school of this village requires three 
teachers. “Prof. E. W. Gurley, Miss Elmira O. Wheeler and Mrs. . 
M. L. Church are the teachers. They are worthy of the confidence 
which is reposed in them. 
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EAU CLAIRE. : 


REV. W. H. LOCKWOOD, SUPERINTENDENT. 


The schools have been, during the year, prosperous—that is if 
you do not put the standard too high. They are gaining slowly, 
The interest felt by the people in this new country in education is 
strong. There are many districts where the population is sparse, 
and their means limited. But I believe I ean bear testimony to 
the fact that there is much heartfelt enthusiasm in the cause of 
education, Much of this, I honestly believe, is due to the inde- 
fatigable labors of the former superintendent, Rev. A. Kidder. 

There are many improvements which are exceedingly desirable. 
The people seem to feel the necessity of having good comfortable 
school-houses, but when it comes to tbe matter of furnishing them 
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with apparatus, such as maps, &e., there seems to be much hesi- 
taney. I have been urging this matter, as I regard it of prime 
importance. 

The variety of text books is also, in mauy schools, a great evil. 
The thought continually suggests itself, can this evil be remedied in. 
any other way than through state action ? 

Another practical abuse, is the direct result of the text-book 
plan, which in matters of education. we regard as almost divine. I 
have felt sometimes, in visiting schools, that I was almost sorry 
printing had been discovered. ‘As the worthy Indian said, ** White 
man too much book—know nothing." The minds of our children 
are constipated, with heavy doses of text-book. The teachers, 
many of them, regard that as the way. They are routine ridden. 
The children recite—they do not learn. I have been astonished at 
the results of some examinations which I held—banishing the text- 
book, for the time, as a nightmare. Scholars, ‘‘ nearly through 
the book,” as was joyfully announced by them, could hardly answer 
the simplest questions. Many of the teachers seem to think that 
there is only one method of teaching, yiz., ‘‘ hearing a recitation.”’ 

Our teachers need much instruction on the theory and practice of 
teaching—more than they do on the plain elementary branches. 


GREEN. 
D. H. MORGAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 


SHORT SCHOOL TERMS. 

One of the difficulties we all have to contend with is the necessity 
of employing so large a proportion of young teachers. I think one 
of the principal causes of this is, our terms of school are too short ; 
so short that many of our best teachers cannot afford to make it a 
business, because of being out of employment so long a time during 
the year ; six to seven months being about the average time during 
the year in this, as in most other counties. The wages, though not 
what they shoüld be, would secure good teachers, if they were paid 
fora longer time. Our best teachers soon find employment by the 
year and we lose them. Being compelled to take a new class of 
teachers or none, as a matter of course keeps the standard of qual- 
ifications low, the new beginners seldom going above 66 per cent. 
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J. R. MOSHER, SUPERINTENDENT. 


There are twenty-eight regular townships and fifty-three or- 
ganized school districts in the county—a considerable territory not 
being yet organized into districts. The number of children reported 
between the ages of four and twenty as in the county on the 31st 
of August, is 2,741; 1,986 haye attended school sometime during 
the year, leaving 755 who have not attended. Ninety different 
teachers have been employed during the year, at an average cost of 
$31 per month. Total expense, less sums paid on old indebtedness 
and for building purposes, $10,144. From these items we find the 
cost per scholar enrolled to be $5.10. 

Of the fifty-three schoo! houses five are built of logs, the remain- 
der are frame. Only six lots are reported as well enclosed, and this 
figure even is too large, for the site whose fence is in a dilapidated 
condition, or fenced in with a cultivated field or pasture, cannot be 
called well enclosed, I regret to say that only sixteen are re- 
ported as having outbuildings, and some of these are constructed 
withont any regard to decency. Some of them are open to the pub- 
lic highway, are looked upon as places of impurity in the estimation 
of the pupils, and ought to be regarded as nuisances. 

Much improvement has been made in the school-houses of 
the county; six entirely new buildings have been erected during 
the last year ; two of which, viz, at Alma Corners and at the vil- 
lage of Melrose are intended for graded schools; and in every in- 
stance the districts have made good choice in the location of their 
school-house sites, with a view of making them pleasant places for 
their children, and have tried to construct upon the most improved 
mode, having the comfort and convenience of pupils as much in 
view as their funds would permit, 

' One third of the districts still really need new houses and others - 
very extensive improvements and repairs in the old, to accommodate 
their pupils. Among the former are Irving District, No. 2, Spring- 
field, No. 2 and 4, and Second and Third wards in village of Black 
River Falls. No one of these districts has school room enough of 
any kind to accommodate the scholars, and i in all excepting one, it 
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itis very inferior in quality. It is, however, gratifying to be per- 
. mitted to state that the people in each of the above named districts 
contemplate building new houses during the next school year. There 
are two partially graded schools at the Falls, but these are quite in- 
sufficient to meet even the present demands of the people. There 
is manifest an increasing désire on the part of parents and guardians 
to educate théir children within the reach of home influences." In 
order to do this, preparatory steps were taken a year ago to form a 
. Union district for high school purposes ; but in making an estimate . 
of their presedt and prospective future wants, the eleofors felt una- 
ble (?) to ‘erect suitable buildings for the completion of this enter- 
prise. There is, however, reason fo believe that the enterprising 
citizens of that prosperous and rapidly growing village will not long 
permit their school matters in this respect to flag behind their other 
improvements. 

Contrary to what might be expected, the school houses in the 
lumbering districts are usually most inferior in size and quality. 
Lumbermen as a class seem to bo delinquent in school matters, 
thinking that money paid for education is the least economical of all 
expenditures. 

Since the commencemént of my termin January: last, I -have 
made 120 school visits and examined 500 classes—giving such ad- 
vice and’ counsel in regard to the mode of teaching and school disci- 
- pline as the occasion seemed to require; and. am happy in being 
permitted to say that these suggestions have always been kindly 
received and I believe generally followed. 

We lack professional teachers; a large majority of those now en” 
gaged in our schools consider the work as only temporary employ- 
ment, expecting some more lucrative field of labor will-soon be open 
to them. 

It is gratifying to know that we have two nérmal schools already 
in successful operation, and we hope the board of regents will soon 
findit to befor the interest of education to establish a bar and lo" 
cate its site Boro where in this part of the state. 

Our teachers’ institutes, I am compelled to say, have not gener- 
ally been well attendéd and it affords us pleasure to. know that 
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the state has made provisions whereby these important association 
will be rendered moro attractive and profitable. 

The genius of our state government has not yet enjoined upon us 
any compulsory system of education; and I must confess for one 
that in my opinion we are not yet fully prepared for it. Let us 
first make our school houses what they should be—pleasant, com- 
fortable, convenient and consequently attractive places for children 
to goto. Let the school room be supplied with the necessary fur- 
niture and apparatus for the success of the school, and only as a 
final resort require compulsory attendance. 

In view of the fact that the population of our county is less than 
7000, and also that it has beer but little more than twelve years 
since the organization of the first school district, the friends of ed- 
ucation have great reason to be encouraged. During this short pe- 
riod we have accumulated $16,000. worth of school property, and 
expended during the last year alone, exclusive of ‘the state fund, 
$13,421 for the benefit of our public schools; and a:large majority 
of the people fecl that the initiatory steps have scarcely yet beon 
taken. It is pretty generally admitted that education is a public 
duty and ought to be provided for .by taxation. The people are 
pouring out their money freely, upon the principle that it is cheaper 
to educate two children in the school room than one in the streets, 
But we want a system by which these hurdens will be more uniform 
upon, tax payers; we want to see parents and guardians contribute 
to the cause of education by their more frequent ‘school visitations, 
and by permitting and requiring their children to be more punctual 
and regular in their daily school attendance ; we wantto see better 
qualified and more thoroughly trained teachers; we want to se 
every sehcol house site handsomely enclosed by a good substantial 
fence; we want to see every school house, as it should, present the 
handsomest exterior, and be the best finished and best furnished. 
building there is in the district. 
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JUNEAU. 


Q. P. KENYON, SUPERINTENDENT.. 


SQHOOLS. 


During five years of labor in the schools of this county, it is truly 
gratifying to note the changes that have taken place for the better. 
The teachers in the county, as a class, are growing better each year, 
and the demand for gaod teachers is steadily increasing. Many 
districts have abandoned that ‘‘niggardly policy” of allowing dol- 
lars and cents to *outweigh the intelligence of their children and 
righted themselves upon the basis of true economy in school admin- 
istration. Itis not uncommon to receive letters from district offi- 
asking for good teachers. They say ‘we want good schools let 
them cost what they may." This is the spirit of true economy—it 
has the ring of the pure metal, Would that I could say as much 
for all, but alas for the influence of the ‘ almighty dollar ;" many 
are still inclined to encourage the spirit that characterized the young 
adventurer, who set out with a spelling-book in one hand, and a hal- 
ter in the other, ready to teach school or steal a horse, as circum- 
stances favored the one scheme or the other. A small reduction in 
wages will atone for a multitude of imperfections in a teacher. Cheap- 
ness is the great desideratum. They are strong advocates of special 
certificates, as these imply cheapness. Yet, lam satisfied that gener- 
ally, the schools of this county and the cause of education are gradually 
advancing. During the year I have made one hundred and twenty 
-visits to schools, and observe among other things, a marked improve- 
ment in discipline and modes of instruction. I find, also, better at- 
tendance and more visits from patrons, ‘In every instance, when 
practicable, I have called on district officers, and if possiple, secured 
‘their cooperation in the work of visitation. These visits seemed to 
please teachers, and interest pupils. The teachers generally have 
shown themselves masters of their profession by the success that 
has attended their labors. .Few cases of insubordination have oc- 
curred, and in these few cases district boards have been prompt to 
exercise their authority in putting things to rights. A few have 
failed in school government and been obliged to close their schools 
-before the expiration of the time for which they were employed. 
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SOHOOL HOUSES. 


Iam happy to report considerable improvements in the line of 
school houses. We have in this county eighty-five school houses at 
an aggregate value of about $35,186, and an average value of 
about $414. The best- school house in the county is valued at 
$8,000, and the poorest at $25. | 

About twelve new school houses have been built ducing the year. 
First among these is the house in the village of Necedah, at a cost 
of $8,000. The building is well constructed and suited to the wants 
of the educational interests of Necedah. A, smaller building for 
primary purposes, has also been erected at the same place. These. 
in addition to the old school house afford ample provision for the 
accomodation of the children of Necedah. 

I understand that the school will soon open under the supervision 
of Prof. H. ©. Wood, who for many years' has been strongly ideu- 
tified with the educational interests of Juneau county. New Lisbon 
is not behind her sister village in educational improvements. A 
new school house has been built at that place at a cost of $3,000. 
The old school building (which orignally cost about $3,000) has been 
thoroughly repaired, repainted and reseated with Andrews’s first- 
class seats (chair and desk including ink wells) furnished with a new 
supply of black board surface, new stoves and out-line maps. The 
two buildmgs stand upon the same site, well enclosed—provided 
with good walks and out buildings. About $1400 have been ex- 
pended in improving the site, and repairing the old building. 

The school opened the 5th inst. under the supervision of Prof. 
John Breckenridge,of Dekorah, Iowa. Much creditis due the citizens 
of New Lishon for the very liberal provisions made for schools in 
their village. I would note further that a school house has been 
built in each of the following districts, viz ; district No. 2, Orange ; 
district No. 5, Fountain; district No. 6, Lemonweir ;- district No. 
4, Seven Mile Creek; district No. 8. Lemonweir and Kildare ; al- 
so one in the village of Germantown. All of these districts have 
given evidence of educational interest by the very liberal plan up- 
on which the school houses have been constructed. About twenty 
sets of outline maps have been purchased by the districts during 
year. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


There were present at my examinations (including special exam- 
inations) 161 candidates ; of these 131 received certificates, —3 of 
the first, 15 of the second and 118 of the third grade. Very few 
local certificates have been granted, and these almost exclusively 
upon application from school boards for such license. The number 
examined last-fall at private examinations exceeded the number ex- 
amined at the public examinations. To remedy this evil I published 
a circular to teachers, stating that a fee of five dollars would be 
charged for private examinations (except aş, provided for by Jaw.) 
‘A few knowing ones said that ** the superintendent had converted 
his office into & machine for coining money," But the plan suc- 
ceeded well; the teachers were all out, and the undersigned failed 
to receive a single fee. 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


In this county there aro three graded schools, vis: New Lisbon, 
5 departments; Mauston 4, and Necedah 3. There are two dis- 
tricts more where graded schools would be of great benefit, viz: 
Wonewoe and Lyndon Station. 

TEAOHERS. 

To teach the schools of Juneau county requires 90 teachers ; , 146 
different persons have been employed during the year, 41 male and 
105 female; the average wages of male teachers have been about 
$44.00 and the average wages of female teachers about $23,00 per 
month, About 25 haye been retained in the same schools the en- 
lire year. 


PUPILS. 


There are in the county 4,930- legal scholars, or children over 
four and under twenty years of age, Had all the districts main- 
tained five months’ school, in compliance with the law, the public 
money would be apportioned on this number; but 180 of these 
children reside in districts maintaining schools less than five months, 
leaving 4,750 as the number for the apportionment. The following 
are the districts maintaining school less than five months, with the 
number of children in each district, viz. : district 6, Germantown, 
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14 children ; district 7, Kildare, 23 children; district 7, Plymouth, 
49 children; district 4, Olearfield, 26 children ; district 3, Lyndon, 
58 children ; district 8, Necedah, 10 children. Thus six districts 
have lost the public money for 180 children by failing to comply 
with the law, 

Of the 4,930 children in the county, 8,885 only have attended 
school during the year ; 1,941, or about 20 per cent. of the whole, 
have not attended school at all. It is a matter of no little regret, 
and one that ought to alarm teachers, school officers, parents, and 
all who feel an interest in the future welfare of the rising. genera- 
tion, that in the small areg of sixteen townships over one thousand 
children have been totally deprived of the benefits of schools for one 
year. 
CONCLUSION. 


In relation to my own labors, I have only to say that it has been 
my endeavor to promote the interest of the schools of the county. 
In visiting schools attention has chiefly been given to the classifica- 
tion of the school, the order maintained and the teacher's method 
of instruction, The condition of the school furniture and house 
and outbuildings, together with the manner in which they. are 
treated, are matters of great importance, and have not escaped my 
notice. ‘these visits have usually been unannounced, that 1 might 
be the better enabled to judge of the true condition of the school. 

I have endeavored to make my office one of suggestion and assist- 
ance, rather than espionage and fault-finding Although I am satis- 
fied that the schools are gradually improving, yet there is not that 
_ co-operation on the part of the people that there should be, nor the 
interest manifested that the importance of the work demands. 

This fact calls for greater effort on the part of school officers 
and teachers. Let ug continue to labor with more zeal, until pub- 
lie attention is excited to this subject, and an interest awakened 
which will never slumber. 
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La FAYETTE. 
O. B. JENNINGS, SUPERINTENDENT. 


SOHOOLS. 


The most noticeable feature in the direction of progress in the 
educational interests of this county, since I had the honor of trans- 
mitting my last annual report to the educational departmént of the 
State Government, is an increase in the percentage of pupils attend- 
ing the schools. As may be seen from the statistical branch of my 
report, the percettage of attendance has materially increased dur- 
ing the past year, though the evil of nomattendance still exists in 
proportions demanding the earnest attention of those interested in 
ths success of popular education. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Five new school buildings have been erected during the past year, 
-in which, in point of general design and construction, I discoyer an 
enhanced public appreciation of the advantages of ample space and 
agreeable surroundings. Prominent among these, is a union school 
building recently completed by the citizens of the village of Shulls- 
burg, and at present in successful operation under a full corps of 
teachers At the village of Darlington, there is under contract a 
building for common school purposes, which, when completed, will 
approximate a cost of $20,000. 
* 
NORMAL SOHOOL AT PLATTEVILLE. 

The normal school at Platteville is, in our judgment, destined to 
prove eminently successful as an efficient adjunct to our common . 
school system in this section of the State. I have had some obser- 
vation of the working of this institution, in the matter of training 
and disciplining teachers for the common schools, and take great 
pleasure in testifying to its success in furnishing a realization of 
the object and purposes for which it was founded by the wisdom and 
munificence of the State government. In a circular address to the 
citizens of my county, issued within the current year, I took occas- 
ion to invite special attention to the benefits conferred upon teach- 
ers by the normal method of training. Indeed, I regard these 
methods as indispensable to, the success of ** graded schools.” 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENOY.. 


— Tt may be expected that I shall say something in addition to what 
I have already said in former communications, of the present su- 
perintendency system. Enough, however, I think, and more than 
sufficient has been said upon this subject, both in and out of the 
legislature, for all practical purposes. My firm conviction is, that 
evil rather than good has been the fruit of its extended discussion. 
What is now demanded at the hands of the legislature is action in 
the premises. The question, to my mind, is a simple one, and as- 
suredly must be such to the leading educational minds of the state. 
Let this class of individuals be consulted by the legislature, and let 
-such be chosen as have no direct pecuniary interest in the majnte- 
nance of this system. If, upon this action being taken, the county 
guperintendeney be deemed to require modification, or suplementa- 
tion, or abolition, let one or the other of these measures be at once 
adopted. If, on the other hand, it should seem to subserve the pur- 
poses for which it was created, let it receive a cordial support from 
the representatives of the people in the legislature, and both 
** priests and people" will find that the cheerful spirit thus begotten 
will tend to promote its success, in a measure, equal at least, I trust, 
to the discouragement and demoralization which have resulted from 
its discussion hereaway. . 


MANITOWOC. 


JERE OROWLEY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


SOHOOLS. 


The cause of education throughout this county is receiving more, 
attention from the people, and occupies a higher position than for- . 
merly, Many new school houses have beén erected, and old ones 
repaired in a manner to meet the wants, and add to the convenience 

and comfort of scholars and teachers. 

The people more fully realize than in former years the importance 
of good schools, and their views upon the subject have become ma- 
terially liberalized. They demand the best teachers at advanced 
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wages, and their is good reason to believe-that most of our schools 
will be kept for much longer terms than heretofore. 

In a number of districts the subject of ihe; establishment, of 
schools of a higher grade, and of the ereetion of elegant and commo~ 
dious structures for that purpose, is being agitated, and with a 
prospect of the most encouraging results. 

I trust you will pardon me for. not giying you the names, ages &e, 
of teachers, as my book containing them. was mislaid during-my ill- 
ness, The state of my health also forbade me halding an institute 
during the seagon. 


H 
Ce enema 


' MARATHON, 
REV. THOS: GREENE, SUPHBINTENDENT. 


Great improvement has been made in the qualifications of teachers 
during the last year. This has been clearly manifested, not only 
in the late public examinations of teachers, but also in the good 
order, discipline, . and mode of instruction in the schools which I 
have visited. 

In the German districts, the English language is being taught 
with success. 

The school in the village of Wausau has three departments, and 
is provided with a set of Pelton’s maps. A Teachers’ Institute 
was organized in Wausau, in September last, and will meet again 
in January next. - . 

The school in district No. 1, town of Mosinee, has been supplied 
with a good ten inch globe, and a set of Cornell’s outline maps. 

I gladly report that much. interest has*lately been excited 
throughout the whole county in respect to educational matters. p 


MILWAUKEE —ist District. 
J. F. DEVINE, SUPERINTENDENT. 


My annual report, which you havo already received, is unreliable 
in many respects. This is particularly true with regard. to that . 
portion of it relating to the ** Financial Statement.” On more 
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than one occasion since my coining into'offioe, I have, by circular 
and otherwise, called the attention-of town clerks to the necessity 
for accurate reports; yet from my last annual report you ean judge 
of my success in that direction. “ I consider the failure as sn. addi- 
tional argument in fávor of the “ township system.” The fown 
clerks complain, and justly, that several school district elerks come 
in with reports that are e quite unintelligible, even to those- making 
them. 

From these reports, it would-appear that several school district 
treasurers had expended for school purposes considerable sums 
which they had never received} while others, on the contrary, 
would seem to have pocketed no inconsiderable amount of tlíe school 
. fund. 

If the foregoing was' the only fault to be found with district 
school boards it might be excusable, as, notwithstanding the sppa- 
rent discrepancy in their accounts, a single instance hás not come 
to my knowledge where it has been shown that school boards fraudu- 
lently applied school monies to their own private uses. But the 
same incapacity is, perhaps, more discernible, it certainly is more 
injurious tv school interests, in several other instances, which are too , 
obvious to need:any comment here. 

It might, I think with propriety be asked here, to has posed 
cause is the foregoing state of things chargeable? Certainly not-to 
the people. The present school system is evidently to blame, As 
the law now stands, each district: must- elect its: school board. It 
makes no difference whether there are: men in the district capable 
of performing the duties of ‘the office or not. Perhaps not an indi» 
vidual in the entire district is capable of any higher. effort in. the 
way of literature than that of reading a little and writing his- own 
name; nevertheless work ‘is to be done from which there is np es- 
capo, and which requires no ordinary share of intelligence and eul- 
ture for its proper performance ; ʻa teacher must be selected and 
employed; rules and regulations for the government and man- 
agement of the school must be .adopted; the course of 
study designated; and thé school visited and examined. Taking 
all these things into consideration, is it to be wondered a£, if-at 
present, the duties of school district boards are sadly neglected, or 
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so badly performed, as to call loudly for reform? It would, no 
doubt, be a matter of surprise, if the condition of our schools was 
at all different from what it is, when we take into consideration, 
that. the several school district boards of the state, generally num- 
ber from twenty to forty individuals in each town, 

In connection with the foregoing, Ido not deem it at all necessary 
to apologize for the introduction here, of the following extract from 
the last able report of our former state superintendent, Hon. John 
G. MeMyun. In speaking of our present school system, he says: 
** Nineteen officers to manage any other branch of public business 
for a town would be declared to be at least three.times as many as 
necessary. Every man knows that one-third the number would 
manage the educational affairs of a town three times as well.” But - 
Superintendent MeMynn, in the foregoing extract, supposes an 
average of nineteen school officers for each town ; a goodly number, 
it must be admitted ; but I know of towns in this county that have 
nearly fifty! The thing is absurd. Such testimony could be mul- 
tiplied to any extent, but it is not necessary. There is not a man 
in the entire state, whose mind is unprejudiced, and who will read 
Mr. MeMynn’s article in favor of the ** township system of schools,” 
as contained in bis last annual report, but must admit that our 
present--system is faulty in many respects, and needs a radical 
change. Such, in my opinion, can only be effected by the adoption 
of the ‘town system,” through which our present system will be- 
come simplified, and our schools graded. 

While the inhabitants of the cities and most of the villages of the 
state, have it in their power to give their children the highest edu- 
cation through means of their ‘graded schools,” I would wish to 
know, how it is that the inhabitants of the country are not equally 
entitled to the advantages resulting from the adoption of the 
* graded system," especially in those towns where the number of 
inhabitants and the advanced state of wealth and culture on the 
part of the people would warrant its adoption? 

. If the present legislature, in its desire to do justice to the 
country, would adopt the ‘town system,” I cannot conceive how 
it could afford any just ground of complaint or alarm; provided its 
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adoption would not be rendered compulsory for at least a few years ; 
thus affording an opportunity of having its merits fairly tested. 

Under our present system, faulty as it is, the cause of education 
has made considerable progress within the past two years. Teach- 
ers appear to feel a greater interest, and to have more accountabili- 
ty. They have improved considerably in point of scholarship, and 
as a consequence, I find better schools and improved methods of 
instruction. I know to my positive knowledge, that Sohool Boards 
manifest a greater degree of interest in school matters than a year 
or two since. They not only hearken to, and endeavor to carry out 
the requirements of the guperintendent, but, in all difficult cases 
relating to school matters, ask his opinion and advice, and aet in 
accordance thereto. A great change has come over the people in 
regard to voting supplies for schools. It is remarkable with what 
unanimity the people vote large sums for building and school pur- 
poses generally, where, only a few years since, they begrudgingly 
voted the smallest necessary sums for the same purposes. These 
and other considerations too numerous to mention here, induce me 
to believe that the people are prepared for any change in our 
present school system, provided it affords increased facilities for 
giving their children a better education than can be at present 
obtained. 

In this Supt. district, there have been two brick school houses 
built within the past year, ut an average cost of about twelve hun- 
dred dollars. Arrangements are being made for the erection of 
others. e 
During tho year I have held six meetings for the examination of 
teachers. These meetings were attended by seventy-five applicants 
for examination. Of this number forty-eight received third 
grade certificates, four received second grade and twenty-three were 
rejected. I have also granted nine special or limited certificates, 
making a total of sixty-one certificates granted within the year. 

Also within the past year I have made ninety-seven visits to thirty- 
five schools, spending at least one half day in each school. 

My views in regard to the value of ** teachers’ monthly reports,”’ 
are the same as expressed in my last annual report. I consider 
them.as invaluable to the superintendent not only as a means of sscer- 
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taining the condition of the schools, but also serving as a sort of 
index to the character: and ability of the teachers. I find no diffi- 
culty -in bringing my teachers to report to me at the close of each 
month. 

An institute has been held this. year at Hales’ Corners. Tt com- 
-menced, Sept, 21st, and continued five days. With few exceptions, 
every teacher in the district was present. The exercises were con- 
ducted chiefly by S. D. Gaylord, principal of the Milwaukee high 
school, Superintendents Pomeroy, of the city of Milwaukee, and 
Hannan, of Kenosha county, assisted. R CO. Spencer, of the Na 
tional Business College, Milwaukee, gave instructions in penmanship 
in his usual interesting manner. Evening lectures were delivered 
by F. O. Pomeroy, 8. D. Gaylord and by the state superintendent, 
Hon. A. J. Craig. Teachers and people were highly gratified at 
the result. 

Notwithstanding the highest testimony in favor of the good re- 
Sulting from the county superintendency, still it would seem that 
considerable dissatisfaction exists in regard to 1t. Witness the bill 
Introduced during the last session of the legislature, for the abolish- 
ment of the office. I have been informed, on good authority, that 
the bill met with considerable favor from the members of the house. 
If our legislature has, during the past few years, surpassed our 
most sanguine expectations in their liberal and comprehensive legis- 
lation, as evinced in the case of our normal schools, and our other 
literary institutions, is it, then, to be fora moment supposed that 
they will stop in this good work, and set about to undo what they 
have been years in doing? But in the event of the abolition of 
the county superintendency—a thing by no means probable—the 
question that naturally presents itself is, what organization should 
be substituted in its stead? Some are in favor of the old township 
superintendency, for there is a considerable portion of mankind who 
are filled with love and admiration for old and long established cus- 
toms, no matter how ill adapted or unsuited they may be to the 
present wants of society. Icari not conceive how any sane body of 
men could, for a moment, think of returning to the **town superin. 
tendency,” which I don’t hesitate to pronounce one of the greates 
failures of the age. It did nothing in the way of supervision; 
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nothing in the way of elevating the teacher; nothing in the way 
of creating a publie school sentiment. It was merely nominal in its 
character; without influence, and without respect. The justness 
of the foregoing remarks, becomes evident from the following con- 
siderations : 

1. As there was hardly any thing to be gained, in a pecuniary: 
point of view, by the office of town snperintendent, the men who 
wete elected to that ‘office had generally to give their attention to 
‘some other calling whereby they earned a Subsistence; and, al- 
though some competent men. were elected to the office, yet they 
failed in nearly every instance to devote either time or-labor to the 
performance of its duties. Theré were, itis true, some honorable ex- 
ceptions to the foregoing, but they were few indeed. 

2. In the great majority of cases, men were elected to the office 

, who felt no interest in schools, or school matters, and, even if they 
did, they were two ignorant to be capable of effecting any improve- 
ment. Under-the old town superintendent system, there were no 
public nor hardly any private examinations ; because tho ignorance of 
the great bulk of the town superintendents, precluded the possibility 
of having any. Men and women: of the most limited attainments 
were thrust into the public schools of the country, to conduct them 
according to their different whims and caprices ; as the teacher rarely 
ever saw the man, miscalled superintendont, after he scratched his 
name to tho certificate authorizing him to teach; and in most cases, 
the teacher was obliged to write his own certificate, for reasons that 
are too palpaple to need explanation. 

But it would seem that some favor the appointment of a superin- 
tendent for each assembly district. This is only one step removed 
from the town superintendency, and the objections to both arein 
reality the same. It would, I am convinced, work incalculable mis- 
chief in the older and thickly settled portions of the state. 

The principal objection urged to the county superintendency is, that 
it fails in securing a proper supervision of the schools. This would, 
in a great measure, be obviated by the adoption of the township sys- 
tem. However, it must he admitted that there are some cases which, 
as far as supervision is concerned, the contemplated change would not 
entirely remedy. For instance, those superintendent districts, where ' 
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the superintendents are unable to visit all the schools in their respec- 
tive districts, even, once in each year. To remedy this, the state 
should be so apportioned (at least in the thickly settled parts) as to 
insure full employment to each superintendent, and not as at 
present, some having more to do than they can possibly accomplish, 
while others, on the contrary, are not more than half their time 
employed in performing the duties of the office. Districts should 
be so arranged that each superintendent could, and should be obliged 
by law, to visit each school in his entire district, at least twice in 
each year; once in the winter, and once in the summer season ; and, 
also, that at each visitation, the superintendent should spend, at 
least half a day in each school. Any plan of supervision that will 
discard the principle of visiting the school while in session, must 
be faulty. In my opinion, the work of supervision is one of the 
most important and delicate duties the superintendent has to per- 
form ; not second even to the examination and licensing of teachers. 
Supervision under the ‘‘ township system’’ would, perhaps, only be 
valuable in having the views and requirements of the county super- 
intendent carried out. Without the controlling and directing agen- 
cy of a higher power, I am strongly inclined to the belief that, for 
very obvious reasons, the new proposed township system would, for 
the purpose of supervision, be as ineffieient as the old town super- 
intendency proved itself to be. 

I have never for a moment seriously entertained the belief that 
our legislative bodies would so far disregard the public sentiment of 
the country, as to abolish the county superintendency, which has, in 
soshort a period, done so much toward elevating our school system. 


MARQUETTE. 


A. BOYNTON, SUPERINTENDENT. 


I entered upon the duties of my offiee, on the 1st of Janrary last, 
and during the winter term visited fifty-five schools. I found some 
of them in fair condition; in others the teachers were trying to go 
through with the motions, orin other words killing time to the best 
of their ability. School officers and patrons seldom if ever visited 
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their schools, and when they did, it was sometimes for tho purpose 
of getting up a row with the teacher, especially, if the teacher un- 
dertook to punish their children for swearing at them, or like 
causes. It was very seldom that I could prevail upon a school 
officer to visit the school with me. With a great many teachers, it 
seemed to me that they were more concerned whether they were 
obliged to teach twenty or twenty-two days in a month, than they 
were in regard to the welfare of education in their schools. And 
in some instances I did not blame them so much. For how ean a 
parent expect that a stranger will take more interest in the welfare 
of his children, than he does himself in à great many instances, 

I found the school houses, or things which were called school- 
houses, totally unfit for school purposes. Yet amidst all this I saw 
some bright spots; and again, I saw the anxious, upturned faces of 
the three thousand school children of this county, and I nerved my- 
self for the struggle, and determined to do my duty, my whole 
duty. And I felt sure that if L endeavored io remedy these great 
evils, I would gain the sympathy and good will of these children, if I 
did of no ene else; and I have labored thus far, and feel assured 
that success has partially crowned my efforts. I feel a satisfaction 
when I think that in some places soon a portion of these children 
will find new, warm and comfortable school-houses, instead of the old 
rickety, cold and bare concerns in which they formerly tried to 
study. In other places they will find that their houses have been 
repaired and made more comfortable, which has been done with but 
little expense and trouble 

lam happy to state that our teachers are exhibiting now far more 
energy, more system, and certainly more practical work. They are 
showing a disposition to attain toa higher standard; in fact they are 
advancing from keeping school to teaching school. In some schools 
there are indications of the Yankee spirit, in the whittling and em- 
bellishing line. Perhaps Young America, when looking at some of 
the seats and desks, is inspired with a desire to carve and finish 
them off; and then again, perhaps, rough seats, rickety desks, par- 
tially demolished stoves, with brick legs, surrounded by large and 
small knotty logs, do not inspire in the minds of irreverent boys 


a love of “the good, the beautiful, or the true.’’ 
T—]1D00. No. 10. 
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I believe the parents are more interested and inclined to encour- 
age the teacher, and are showing a commendable zeal by increased 
visitation. In some districts there is a general interest manifested, 
but I am sorry to relate, too general—rarely going beyond the rais- 
ing of a meager sum for the support of.their schools, or * the vigo- 
rous prosecution” of every difficulty, which may happen to exist in 
the district. Ina great many districts of this county there is a 
German element. In some districts the population is entirely Ger- 
man. In these districts English schools have been, heretofore, a 
total failure. J am intending to get teachers in these schools who ` 
understand both languages, and will require of them, in the first 
place, to teach those children to talk the English language. Indeed, 
lam now trying an experiment of the kind, and believe it works 
admirably. 

There is one thing that must not be omitted. There are facts 
whieh may be gathered from all parts of the county, that if made 
plain in their true light, would cause the eheeks of any good person 
to crimson for shame. I allude to the absence in many districts of 
proper out-houses, to screen the young of either sex while attending 
to the inevitable calls of nature. Of course a few dollars are saved, 
but can this economy compensate for the lack of refinement and 
virtue? Will it quench the flames of passion, which may be enkin- 
dled in-the breasts of the young, ata time when impure imagina- 
tions often bear sway? The efforts of all true men and women 
should be such as to assist in eradicating this plague spot. 

I have required, during the year, monthly reports from teachers: 
and find that great good has been accomplished by them. Yetsome 
teachers think it is unjust to be required to make them out, and 
feel that it is too great a task for their feeble minds to accomplish. 

A teachers’ association was re-organized last spring, and is in 
good.working order now. It has held two meetings. Those who 
have attended have received great benefit, enjoying them as rich 
intellectual feasts. 

A teachers’ institute was appointed to meet at Westfield, on the 
10th of November, but owing to the absence of.expeeted assistance 
from abroad, the inelemencies of. the seagon, and the almost impas- 
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sable state of the roads, whereby many were deterred from being in 
attendance, it did not prove a complete success. 

In conclusion I would beg leave to state that I believe the people 
.of this part of the State are quite well satisfied with our present 
school. system, and are not desirous of any modification of the 
county superintendeney ; and I hope that, with the sympathy and 
support of all good people, the county superintendency will be en- 
abled to make a mark in Marquette County, and one, that ** Time’s 
effacing fingers? will not soon wear out. 


QUTAGAMIE. | 
D. J. BROTHERS, SUPERINTENDENT, 


In this county, the cause of education has been greatly improved 
during the past year. Three new districts have been formed, and 
new frame buildings are taking the place of many of the log heaps 
which have heretofore been designated as school houses. Some con- 
fusion exists about the formation of new districts and the division 
of old ones. Some districts embrace a large extent of territory, 
making the school houses inaccessible to some of the inhabitants, 
while the house in the adjoining district is near enough. In such 
cases the children are deprived of schooling, unless they pay a regu- 
lar tuition fee, but as the country is settling up rapidly, [ think this 
difficulty will soon be overcome. 

Adams’ system of school record has been partially introduced in - 
this county, which I hope will have a tendency to improve school Te- 
ports in the future. 


dentia Ri 


OZAUKEE. 
P, K. GANNON, SUPERINTENDENT. 


In visiting the schools of this county, each one twice within the 
year ending August 31, I have noted down my observations regard- 
ing the efficiency of teachers, the attendance of scholars, and the 
eondition.of the school houses. 

A good number of teachers make laudable efforts to improve- 
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themselves, both in the government of the sehool and a more thor- 
ough mode of instruction; qualities which I have at no time omitted 
to inculcate at the public examinations and other meetings of 
teachers. This improvement and desire to improve are more ap- 
parent in those districts where there is a disposition to make the.. 
compensation, in some measure, worthy of a good teacher. I may 
here observe that the great necessity of our common schools can 
be supplied only*by the increase of thorough scholarship and thor- 
ough scholars. Whether new organizations are needed is a point 
on which we may not agree, but we are of one mind that the old 
organizations need a new inspiration. High culture is to the in- 
tellectual life what a pure atmosphere is to the physical; and just 
as it fails or abounds, the school will struggle or flourish. Local 
self-government being the main-spring of our school system, if thig 
works badly the school cannot possibly work well; but there can 
be no question that the schools often suffer, and suffer terribly, 
from the failure of the community, through a short-sighted regard 
` for a nominal economy, or through indifference to the cause of ed- 
ueation, to afford them a liberal and intelligent support. We must 
pay our teachers well, or we shall have none worth paying; none 
will be trained as they ought to be; none, trained or untrained, 
will continue in a calling with which poverty walks hand in hand. 
So long as the teacher is paid, not according to the value of his 
or her services, but at the lowest rate at which any one can be 
. found to do the required work, the administration of our schools is 
as unjust as it is unwise. We shall have teachers who have not 
learned to teach; oftentimes who have not learned to learn; thus 
not only crippling our ‘scaools, but blinding them, making them 
deaf and mute and senseless; for if a school has eye or speech or 
sense, it is through its teachers. 

In many districts the per centage of attendance in school is very 
far below whatit should be. n some, the teacher, ejther with the 
consent or expressed wish of the large majority, does a good deal of 
his work and talking in the German language; very soon you find 
no other than the children of German parentage in the school. The 
reason, you will be told at once, is that the teacher is incapable of 
properly teaching the English language. And here let me-add, the 
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more you take away from the school English talking children, the : 
more you retard the progréss of the others in the acquirement of an 
English education; because when unmixed, there is scarcely an effort 
to speak an English word. In other schools where the work is done 
exclusively in the English language, you will find a great number of 
German children absent, some inconsiderate parents saying they 
want their children to learn German not English, but the niore in- 
telligent urging that they can learn English only through the 
medium of German. The trite observation applies hers, these 
squabbles may be fun for the old, but they are death to the young, 
whose golden opportunity of acquiring even the rudiments of an 
education will have irrecoverably passed away before these trifling 
difficulties are adjusted. I call them trifling, because a sufficient 
number of intelligent men, who ought to take an interest in the 
education of the youth, may be found in every district, who, by 
slight mutual concessions upon either side, could propose ‘and carry 
out a harmonious remedy. 

The progress and advancement of pupils, I need not say, I found 
to be in direct proportion with the capability, efficiency and experi- 
ence of the teacher; while in some school districts, either from fa- 
voritism, or a tenacious adherence to old erroneous ideas of economy, 
you may hear such a plea for the hiring of this or that teacher as 
this: ‘Our school is backward, such a boy or girl can get along 
very well with the children." And I invariably answer, **and your 
school will continue backward until you make some exertion to pro- 
cure a teacher capable of advancing it." 

Our school houses for the most part, are in pretty good condition ; 
four or five new ones, stone, have been built this year, and there are 
only about seven in the county with which we can’t get along tol- 
erably well for some time. During the year I have issued eighty- 
seven certificates of license to teach; seventy of the third grade, 
five of the second, and two of the first. Some five or six young 
men of this county have attended one or more terms in the univer* 
sity at Madison, and one is at the normal school at Whitewater. I 
hope the number of those desirous to properly qualify themselves for 
teachers may increase, so that the old order of things in that pro- 
fession may give way to a new and better one. 
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'" RICHLAND. 
G. W. PUTNAM, SCPERINTENDENT. 


I immediately commenced visiting the schools of this county upon 
assuming the duties of the office of county superintendent, January: 
ist, 1868. 

During the remainder of the winter term I visited one hundred 
and five schcol districts, in ninety of which I found schools in ses. 
sion. The condition of the schools was various; ‘the majority, 
however, seemed to be making progress more or less rapidly in the 
right direction. 

The original school houses in this county were nearly -all built: of 
logs, about 60 per cent. of which still remain; consequently very 
many houses are in a bad condition. The log houses are yearly dis. 
appearing, and comfortable frame ones are taking their places. I 
think the people are beginning to realize the importance of having 
the school room so attractive that their children can derive proper 
benefit from the money expended for school purposes. 

Several new houses have been built in the county the past year 
that would do credit to any community, and preparations are being 
made for building others another season. 

The absence of many male teachers in the servive of our country 
and circumstances incident to a new region, caused a deficiency of 
well qualified teachers in the county ; hence originated the prac- 
tice of granting limited third grade certificates upon the request of 
district boards, which practice still prevails, to the detriment pf our 
schools. A demand by many districts for cheap teachers has ten- 
ded to continue this practice; while those who have enjoyed the 
benefit of a cheap school are quite apt to complain of the school sys- 
tem generally. 

It is hoped however that a more healthy state of public feeling is 
being manifested ; teachers are beginaing to see the necessity of 
thorough education, and district officers are demanding well quali- 
fied teachers. And I trust the day is not far distant when nothing 
less than a full third grade certificate will be demanded by appli- 
cants, or accepted by the people. 

I found upon visiting the schools last summer that they were 
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generaly very small as nearly all the children who were larg? 
enough to tie a hop vine, or give the parent any assistance about 
the farm work, were kept at home But since the hop business has 
collapsed, and the prospect of becoming suddenly wealthy has vaun- 
ished, it is hoped that parents will give more attention to the edu- 
cation of their children. 

Teachers were furnished with blank monthly reports last sum- 
mer, and they very generally reported to me. 

An abstract of monthly reports was published in the county 
paper. 

I think that good results are already manifest from requifing 
monthly reports, and I propose to continue the practice. 

A, Teachers’ Institute was held this fall at Richland Centre, which 
was well.attended. A commendable: degree of interest was mani- 
fested, and I trust that teachers have gone forth and entered upon 
the discharge of their duties with renewed zeal. It is fondly hoped 
that teachers are yearly advancing in point of education and facility 
of imparting instruction. 

l have contemplated forming Teachers’ Associations this winter, 
but the sparseness of our population and the difficulty of finding 
central points that are accessible to any considerable number of 
teachers, may prevent the general adoption of the plan. 

The people are observing the defects in our present school sysiem, 
-and seem to desire sone improvement. Wherever the Township 
School System has been presented and explained,-it appears to be 
favorably received; and I think that when its workings are fully 
understood the people will be ready to adopt it. 

I hope that some well digested plan will be presented to the legis- 
lature and its adoption urged the coming winter, as I believe the 
general education of our children can be better accomplished by 
that system than by our present one. 


ST. CROIX. 


A. H. WELD, SUPHRINTENDENT. 


SOHOOL HOUSES. 
No less than ten school houses have been built in this county 


during the past year, one in Troy (Mann Valley), the first stone 
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school house built in the county ; one in the town of Hudson (Ger- 
man Settlement); two in Hammond; twoin Saint Joseph; one in 
Somersett ; one in Richmond; and two in Erin Prairie. School 
houses in different parts of the county have been repaired, yards 
enclosed, and out-buildings put in good condition. A few however 
yet remain with little to recommend them save a free ventilation. 
They cannot, however long survive. The liberal spirit which has 
removed so many.of this kind during the past two years will soon 
sweep away these relies of early necessity and hardships. 

Some of the new school houses are well planned and suitably fur- 
nished ; others show the want of care and good judgment in their 
construction and finish. They seem to have been planned, if plann- 
ed at all, with but little regard to durability or to the comfort of 
the future oceupants. 

Districts about to build school houses, wil find it to be good 
economy in the end to procure plans and specifications from some 
reliable archit.et, or at least from some one who has had experince 
in planning such buildings; and then confina the builders strictly to 
the plans and specifications. Special attention should be given to 
seating and furnishing the school rooms. Desks with iron supports 
can now be procured at a cost not much exeecding that of ordinary 
desks, including the expense of graining and varnishing. Such 
desks are much superior to those in common use, and oanp less 
room. 

Outline maps have been procured by nearly one third of all the 
districts in the county, and their usefulness is very apparent in the 
schools which have been furnished with them. Other means of illus- 
tration in the school room are much needed; such as terrestrial 
globes, blocks for representing the different forms of solids; charts 
forillustrating the prineiples of penmanship, and other kinds of 
charts suited to primary instruetion, in reading and orthography. 

An annual appropriation by every school district, for such useful 
adornments of the school room, is earnestly recomended. They are 
suggestive, convenient for the teacher, and contribute much to the 
interest and spirit of school exercises, constantly exhibiting to the 
eye of the pupil outlines and leading topics which greatly facilitate 
his progress in knowledge. 
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TEAOHERS—INSTITUTES — ASSOCIATIONS. 


Our school districts during the past year have generally been 
fortunate in securing competent and faithful teachers. Several 
gentlemen who had once been teachers, but who had retired to their 
farms, or engaged in other bnsiness, have been persuaded to resume 
the calling which they had laid aside, and to teach.some of the most 
important winter schools. 

To the services, ability and experience of these gentlemen, and to 
some female teachers of long and successful experience, we owe 
much of the prosperity of our principal schools. They have encour- 
aged our institutes and associations, by their attendance and 
efficient co-operation, and in the localities where they have labored, 
they have inculcated correct views, and awakened just interest in 
popular education. 

Our annual teachers’ institute, held in the city of Hudson, was 
well attended, and although disappointed by the unexpected deten- 
tion of Supt. MeMynn, the exercises and- interest of the institute 
were well sustained. During the winter term of our schools, teach- 
ers’ associations were held in Pleasant Valley, Hammond and New 
Richmond. On these occasions teachers exhibited classes of their 
own pupils, as in their customary recitations. So general was the 
interest in these associations, that teachers went with their pupils 
a long distance to attend them, in cold blustering weather.  — 

. Some teachers however are habitually absent from both institutes 
and associations ; and those, too, who need these benefits the most. 
The influence of neglecting such means of instruction, is painfully 
evident in the common place, inefficient management of some of our 
schools, To be progressive, and to maintaia a high stand in their 
calling, teachers should be studious, and avail themselves, as far as 
possible, of the suggestions and experience of others in the same 
calling. Itis true that institutes and associations are but poor 
substitutes for systematic instruction ; but at present they are the 
only means of normal training within the reach of the majority of 
our teachers, and on this account especially should be encouraged 
and sustained by the presence and assistance of every teacher in the 
county. 

Our examinations have been as thorough and extended as ciroum- 
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stances would admit; still in order to keep up the necessary sup- 
ply of teachers’ licenses have been sometimes granted on a scale of 
merit so low as to do but little credit to the applicant, and to di- 
minish the respect and confidence which high qualifications ought 
to command. S 


DISTRICT OFFICERS. 


It has heretofore been suggested that school district officers be 
compensated for their official services. Without compensation they 
cannot justly be held accountable; nor can good business men be 
induced to accept an office which confers neither distinction nor 
profit. Some of our districts are embarrassed and nearly disor- 
ganized by the refusal of any elector to serve as a district officer. 
In some districts, however, there are public spirited citizens who 
faithfully discharge the duties of these thankless offices out cf re- 
gard to the public welfare, as well as for the interest of their own 
families, Unfortunately there are few districts so highly favored: 
Some lose their part of the public money by the failure of their 
clerks to report seasonably to the town clerks. Not a few district 
officers appear to use no discrimination in the selection of teachers, 
offering wages disproportionate to their experience or qualifications; 
they also in too many instances neglect to provide suitable fuel or 
things needful for the comfort and convenience of the school, or to 
make the necessary repairs on the school-house and its premises; 
and very few exercise that inspection and care of the schools under 
their charge which the duties of their offices imply. 


SOHOOL DISTRIOT SYSTEM. 


Our school district system as it now exists is too defective to ad- 
mit of a complete remedy. No other system of supervision requires 
so many officers fcr so simple duties; and no other requires its 
officers to serve withont compensation. 

Its power is too much diffused and too feeble to control discord. 
ant elements, or to secure justice. The teacher under this system is 
too much at the mercy of popular caprice, and often suffers and fails 
for the want of that support in the hour of persecution, which a 
stronger government would afford. 
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That part of the system which regulates the formation and altera- 
tion of school districts, is especially backward and unsatisfactory. 
In forming some joint school districts, no less than fifteen signa-, 
` tures of different functionaries are required to complete the work 
which one person of common sense could do more to the satisfaction 
of the parties concerned. The ‘‘red tape” system is here found- 
in perfection, and its vexations are insufferable, No wonder that 
. under such a system, the state department of public instruotion is 
flooded with appeals, and that the school district is the theatre of 
discord; that friends and. neighbors are set at variance, that the 
school is a bone of contention, and that its usefulness is so often de- 
stroyad in the midst of contending parties. A substitute for such 
a system may perhaps. be found.in the township system of school 
government, which is now in successful operation in several states, 
and which has been so ably explained and advocated by our present 
state superintendent and his predecessors in office. 
: WORK OF THN SUPERINTENDENT. 

-The superintendent has made one hundred and fourteen official 
visits to the different schools in the county during the past year. 
In his rounds it has happened, as usual, that some schools, either 
on account of local holidays or short vacations, were not in session, 
and could not at the time be inspected. Nearly every school dis- 
trict, however, has been visited twice, at the expense of much ex- 
posure and tedious travel, oftentimes in ‘storms, and over rough and 
drifted roads, 

He has been present at all the teachers’ associations, conducted 
the annual teachers’ institute, held ten public examinations, and has 
oecasionally lectured in different parts of the county. In the duties 
mentioned above, and in those of reporting to the state department, 
official correspondence and private examinations, are comprised the 
labors of the county superintendent. 

By teachers, parents and district officers he has been treated with 
kindness, forbearance and hospitality, and he hopes that the results 
of his labors may be commensurate with his good intentions. 


OONOLUSION. 
From the statements above, it may be inferred that as our popu- 
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lation inereases and the people become better able tu bear the bur- 
dens of taxation, more liberal provisions are made for schools. 

Old sehool-houses are giving place to more expensive and more 
commodious structures. E 

Nothing seems to be so much desired by every intelligent parent, 
-as the education of his children, nor can any good citizen regard 
popular education as second to any other public interest. Our most 
successful teachers are dissatisfied with their present attainments, 
and are seeking opportunities for higher culture. Two from this 
county have already applied for admission to the State Normal 
School in Platteville, and have been accepted. Others, it is hoped, 
stimulated by their example, will soon apply to one or the other of 
our excellent State Normal Schools, now in successful operation, in 
Whitewater and Platteville. 

We greatly need a Normal or Academic institution in the Saint 
Croix Valley, and we hope the time may not be far distant when the 
people of this section of the state shall become almoners of the mag- 
nificent Normal School Fund recently set apart by wise and liberal 
legislators’ for tho education of teachers for our public schools. 


— —À V 


SHEBOYGAN. 


J. BH. THOMAS, SUPERINTENDENT. 


In addition to the statistieal report already forwarded to you, I 
have to say that, soon after entering upon the duties of superinten- 
dent of schools for this county, January Ist, 1868, I discovered a 
marked degree of discouragement on the part of some and indiffer- 
ence on the part of others, in reference to our educational interests. 
A wide spread dissatisfaction prevailed and much prejudice existed 
in regard to the county superintendent system. Teachers had. 
grown lethargic and school patrons had become despondent. A 
teachers association had existed in years gone by, but had long since 
passed into oblivion. Four years had gone by since an institute had 
been held, and, to make along story short, the educational forces 
had become “fearfully demoralized.” To attempt to bring order 
out of chaos, and to reinvigorate and marshal such undisciplined 
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forces looked like a herculean task. Early in January the state su- 
perintendent was earnestly urged to visit this county, and to take the 
lead in ‘‘ striking the first blow." Circulars were posted through- 
out the county, inviting teachers, district officers and friends of ed- 
ucation generally, to meet at Sheboygan Falls, for the purpose of 
consulting together in regard to our common school interests, and to 
listen to words of advice and instruction from our superintendent of 
public instruction. The day came and with it a good attendance 
from all parts of the county. The Rip Van Winkle slumber was 
broken, The state superintendent gave us an admirable lecture 
suited to the oceasion. Dr. J. J. Brown, now of Whitewater nor- 
mal school, followed with a lecture upon physical culture. Prof. 
Cushman, of New York, gave us an excellent address upon educa- 
tion, and the county superintendent closed with some plain talk to 
teachers and district boards. A teachers’ association was organized 
at once by the adoption of constitution and by-laws and the election 
of officers. The ‘convention’ was a success, and that one day's 
work swept away a mountain of prejudice against the county super- 
intendent system. l 

But little time for visitation of schools has yet been found. Of 
the 114 schools but 29 have been visited—most of the time having 
been employed in organizing, in settling the numerous matters 
of difference as they have arisen in the vàrious districts, and in ex- 
amination of applicants for certificates. 176 attended regular exam- 
inations, and 15 applied at the office. 126 certificates have been 
granted. Letters have been addressed to each teacher, urging de- 
votion to the work ‘and co-operation with the superintendent. 

A teachers’ instituto was held at Plymouth, commencing March 
31st, and continuing two days. We hada good attendance. At 
least nine-tenths of those present participated in the exercises; the 
older teachers taking the lead. Some of the citizens took part, and 
one of the resident: physicians (Dr. Morehouse) delivered an ad- 
dress upon physical training. Permanent officers of the teachers’ as. 
sociation were elected, after which the institute was closed by a lee- 
ture from the county superintendent upon-the different methods of 
teaching. 


_ Thus new life has been infused into educational matters d 
. outthe county, 
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Upon the ten branches required by law in the examination of 
applieants, an aggregate of 60 correct answers éntitles to a certificate 
for six months, and an aggregate of 75 to a certificate for one year. 
This rule applies to 3d grade. No applications have been made for 
ist or 2d grades. This raising of the standard has caused some 
grumbling, but the results have demonstrated the wisdom of the 
change, and teachers and scholars are coming up to the advanced 
line with certainty and eelerity. We are determined to stand in 
the front rank. 

With few exceptions the various districts are rapidly warming up 
to the good work, and we trust by another year our school officers 
will become more familiar with their duties, and the school patrons 
still more interested in our common sehool system. 

Several comfortable school houses have been erected during the 
year, and it is confidently expected that many more will take the 
place of old ones another year. 

The salary of the office is $800.00; less than ono half the actua] 
value of a faithful and efficient incumbent ; and when ono possess- 
ing such qualities is eleoted, we trust tho county board will raise 
the salary to $2,000.00 at least. 


TREMPEALEAU. 


S. S. LUCE, SUPERINTENDENT. 


Trempealeau county has now sixty school districts; nine new dis- 
tricts having been organized during the year. Many of the districts 
are small and weak, and the people are taxed heavily for the sup- 
port of the schools, but the natural features of the country seem, in 
most cases, to necessitate divisions as made by the supervisors. 


TEACHERS. 


One hundred and three teachers were examined during the year, 
73 of whom received certificates. 70 were of the third and three of 
the second grade. Seventeen were given-to males and fifty six were 
given to females. In addition to the above, six district licenses were 
given. Ofthe eighty-nine different persons employed in the schools 
six showed an aptness for their work, and the same, number made 
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partial failures. The remainder did well considering their youth and 
inexperience. 


A ^ 


IRREGULAR ATTENDANOCE. 


_ Nothing retards the progress of education more than the irregular 

attendance of the pupils. It is noticeable that there ig a great 
falling off during’the summer term, commencing about the first of 
July. At this time many of the larger ones are called to the harvest 
field, and the debilitating effects of the warm weather are percepti- 
ble in both teacher end scholars. 1 am of the opinion expressed by 
many other superintendents that there should be a vacation during 
the months of July and August. 


PRIVATH SCHOOLS. 
. In two or three districts, the inhabitants of which are mostly 
- Polanders, private schools are taught by the Catholic priest, which 
makes the attendance at-the public schools very small. The Po- 
landers do not object to paying taxes for the support of English 
schools, but keeping their children from them has a discouraging 
effect, partially defeating the object of our free schools. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Two very good school-houses have been builtin the county during 
the year, besides two or three inferior ones. Something has also 
been done in the way of improving school grounds but not so much 
as desirable. 


. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A teachers’ institute, occupying three days, was held in Septem- 
ber. Forty teachers were ip attendance, and the session was a 
profitable one for thoge who participated in the exercises, and bene- 
ficial results were manifest in the improved system of the teachers. 

In conclusion, L may say that although the year has been marked 
by no extraordinary educational progress, there has been a steady 
advancement. The people haye voted liberal taxes for the support 
of schools and have encouraged teachers and pupils by their 
presence in the school-room oftener than during the two- previous 
years. ' 
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‘WALWORTH. 
W. H. BRIGHT, SUPERINTENDENT. 


The progress made in the buildings, and in the gradation of many 
of the schools in this county since the last report from this office, 
is marked, and the credit rodounds to the people for the fine edifices - 
erected, and to the teachers for the noble influence exercised fur a 
better system and more thorough instruction. 

The spirit of advancement has been among the people, and the 
argument for reforms and more solid improvement has beeu used and 
adopted by nearly every school organization in the county. 

Several fine buildings have been erected, and the march of similar 
improvements has been rapid in some of the villages. Several 
houses have been finished and furnished in a style comparing proud- 
ly with the bost in the country. 

À house has been built in La Grange, and one in vous each ` 
costing $2,000, having two departments, and intended for occupa- 
tion this Winter. A new house has also been erected in Sugar 
Creck. Many buildings heretotore dilapidated have been made com- 
fortable, and many have been thoroughly repaired. 

A houso 40x90, with front projection of 18x40, and costing $18,- 
000, was practically dedicated at Geneva, last December, and has 
since been occupied by from five to six teachers, and from 250 to 
850 children. The house is of white brick, two stories, contains 
four study rooms and two recitation rooms, and has a maximum oa- 
pacity for 400 pupils. It is finished in white paint and inside 
blinds, and furnished with Andrew’s furniture, single desks through- 
‘out, thoroughly ventilated, and is comfortable in all seasons. This 
schaol is thoroughly graded and is in good working order, It has 
80 foreign pupils this term. Current éxpenses this year $3,200. 

A fine brown brick house 41x62, with front*projection 10x40, was 
formally dedicated at Elkhorn, Sept. 4th, and has been since occu- 
pied by 260 pupils and five teachers. It is two stories high, has 
four study rooms, one recitation room, is finished in graining, hea- 
ted by coal stoves and furnished with Andrew’s single seats through- 
out, is well ventilated, and cost, with grounds, $16,200, and has a 
maximum capacity for 350 pupils. The grounds surrounding this 
house are nearly three acres in extent, sccurely fenced, and ac- 
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knowledged to be the best publie school property in the State. 
The school is thoroughly graded, and is doing fine work," Current 
expenses this year $3,000. 

The house dedicated at Delavan, in 1866, is a fine model, and 
seats 400 pupils; the whole school is graded. Whitewater has en- 
larged and repaired its high school buildings. The schools are pro- 
gressing. East Troy has a good school of two departments, and is 
doing a good work. Darien has two departments, is partially gra- 
ded, and is progressing. Geneva has a mixed school of two depart- 
ments, and Troy also. 

There have been many changes in the teachers of ilis village 
schools during the year. Some of them have been salutary, but 
most of them have been a positive detriment to the children. The 
fact that changes of teachers are disastrous—in that pupils and 
teachers require from two to four months to form such acquaintance 
as will make the intercourse profitable to pupils in the direction of 
the studivs actually pursued—cannot be too often presented to the 
people. Other things being ‘equal, would the farmer as readily em- 
ploy a blacksmith as another farmer, to superintend his harvesting? 
Would he set a merchant as readily as another farmer to care for his 
herd? Would the district clerk employ the novice as readily as the 
experienced teacher, to instruct the children in the sciences - and in 
the much more important topics of morals and rational religion? 
The most sacred trust reposed in a government is the education of 
its children; and that so sacred, so delicate, so arduous a trust should 
be confided to the best men and women in the country, is-a fact 
affecting not only the destinies of the present generation, but influ- 
encing forever those who come after us. 

When conducting a teachers’ class in examination recently, a dis- 
trict sought a teacher of me ; I learned that one of the candidates 
for a certificate before, had taught the school in question the entire 
preceding term, and while granting her entire fitness, her g neral 
popularity, and his own unlimited confidence in her as an instructor, 
he did not wish to employ her for fear “something might happen." 

The remedy then for the gross failures, for the awful blunders and 
Xhe crimina! profligaoy of time and energy in school exhibited by some 
teachers, is not so much in the reach of superintendents who license 
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them, nor with schools that insure miserable instruction to students 
who subsequently become teaehers—but it does devolve upon dis- 
trict clerks, who can employ and decline to employ those worthless 
time-servers who have only the power to squander the time and dis- 
sipate the energies of pupils by reason of their total lack of manay- 
ing ability and skillfully directed activity. Let the people then 
elect to their school district offices those men who know what a good 
schoolis by reason of having been taught in one, and whoare willing 
to employ all necessary time to secure qualified teachers, and otherwise 
to properly provide for and supervise the schools. Let the people no 
longer elect for clerks, men who are entirely unable to discharge even 
the clerical duties of the office, much less to manage a school dis- 
trict’s fundsand property, to superintend its school and school in- 
terests. 

The county superintendency is a decided success here; in that 
the standard of qualifications of teachers has been raised from thirty 
per cent. of correctness at examinations, to sixty per cent. —now 
required to entitle applicants to certificates. lt is also a success in 
that it has, by securing better qualified teachers, and by means of 
active supervision, created an ambition among the people for better 
schools, and in many places they have taken steps necessary to 
carry their ambition practically to a result. 

Those who are interested in the educational work of the county, 
feel deeply the importance of preserving all of the present county super- 
intendeney and of supplementing it with the town district system ; 
and if found elsewhere as here, that more supervision is needed, we 
hope the system of town supervision may prevail. 

There are from this county nineteen persons holding third grade 
certificates who are students in the Normal School at Whitewater. 
We hope to receive stimulus in our beloved educational work from 
this school. 

There has been organized and maintained during the year a county 
association of teachers, holding meetings monthly, which has 
awakened a lively interest among the communities in school work, 
as well as having done much valuable institute work and class 
instruction. l 
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The following is the result of the examinations just finished in l 
this county : 


a 


Whole numberapplying.............. TP TOPPED 114 

Of which the following passed : 

For first grade............ devccenssoeens VEMM 2 
second grade .......... VP TP seca vec ete ne ereeeeens 5 
third grade .... cece cence eee e cece recent seca reese neeeseeuesees 45 


The remainder were refused, but owing to the scarcity of teachers 
I have been obliged to grant permits to 28. 


Total licensed to teach......... ee ecceens VPE essee seasos ess. 
refused. ..ssesesesoresesosoresressasssoan esrusosesssoonsosos 


— 
— 


I find it impossible to supply the schools with teachers who can 
come up to the sixty per cent. standing. Some of those I have 
licensed for six months come but little short of it. 


WASHINGTON. 
F. REGENFUSS, SUPERINTENDENT. 


The past year has been one of prosperity to the majority of the 
schools of this county. The teachers as well as the patrons of 
schools have shown a great zeal toward the duty they have to dis- 
charge. New school houses, and the union of small districts into 
larger ones, the increase of teachers’ wages, the length of the school . 
¿erms and the utensils necessary to teaching, as blackboards, maps, 
&e., found now in a majority of the schools, prove that thé people. 
of this county appreciate the services of the teachers and show their- 
love to our ** free school system." 

During the coming winter we shall have teachers’ associations in- 
each town every fortnight, to instruct each otherin the different 
methods of teaching, as well as to create a social feeling among: 
themselves. The teachers’ intitutes commonly held four days, will 
be changed in this connty to a kind of normal school, having a term 
of 8 or 4 weeks in the spring, and also in the fall before the com- 
meneing of the winter schools, and the teachers will find places for 
such instructions at Hartford and West Bend, under the conduct of. 
two prominent teachers and my supervision. In the evenings, lec-- 
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tures, essays &e., will be held and read, and we hopo the state wil] 
allow the same amount of money to these institutes as it does for 
those held in the old fashioned way. We prefer *' practice," but not 
given for a few days, while a majority of the teachers are too bash. 
ful to show their methods &c., but by training them for weeks in 
the same way as in our state normal schools; the more so as not al] ` 
the teachers can be accommodated there, and others have not meatis 
enough in the first years of their teaching to attend these norma! 
schools. 

* Forward " is our motto, but we like in this matter to go our 
own way—a way found out and acknowledged by a conference and 
agreement of the most capable and practical teachers in the county. 

There are many points, sections &c., in our present school eode 
that ought to be altered, as, for instance, the term of winter schools ; 
it ought to be five months of ** winter school,” and not merely five 
months’ school during a year. Private examinations ought not to 
be allowed, for they can not be made so thorough and extended at 
such a time as a public examination. The county superintendents 
ought to be allowed to hold their public examinations at any place 
in the county, and not be confined to a number of towns; for there 
may be no convenient place in such towns where the superintendent 
and teachers can find accommodations, and the superintendent is 
compelled to go through an examination in about 5 or 6 hours, even 
if he has to examine a large number of candidates. 

Generally, we have every reason to be encouraged, and engage in 
the work of education with renewed vigor for the ensuing year, for 
there is every prospect of making the schools of this county satis- 
fying to every body; for we have talent, industty, wealth and best of 
alla ‘good will? Under these cireumstances we are sure that the 
principles of our great Republic will find a foundation in the hearts 
of the young ones that never will be destroyed, but upon which the 
temple of liberty will stand firm for many future centuries. 


^ 
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WAUKESHA. 
W. S. GREEN, SUPERINTENDENT. 


I herewith submit the second annual report of the County Super 
intendent of Schools, showing the condition of the schools under 
my care. 


FIELD OF LABOR. 


There are sixteen townships in the county, containing 576 square 
miles of territory, divided into 81 entire, and 108 parts of dis- 
tricts. There are 120 school houses; of these, one employs six 
teachers, one four, and five two each; the rest employ but one 
each. It requires 133 to supply all the schools at the same time. 

The number of children reported between the ages of four and 20 
is 10,465, a decrease of 172 from last year. Of these, 7.112 are 
reported as having attended school during the year, an increase of 
315 over last year, leaving 3,053 who have not attended school du- 
ring the year, which is 487 less than last year. 

The aggregate number of days taught by qualified teachers is 
17,919, which is 2,179 less than last year. To do this work 228 
different teathers have been employed—nine more than last year. 
The total number of days’ attendance is reported at 587,750, which 
is 52,693 more than last year. 

The cost of this work is as follows: Average wages of male 
teachers, per month, $46.45, which is $3.33 more than last year; 
of females, $26.18, which is 67 cents more than last year. Total 
amount less sum paid on old indebtedness and for building purposes 
is $94,975.04, which is $5,855 75 more than last year. The aver- 
age number of days taught is 157, which is eleven less than last 
year. Cost per scholar enrolled, $4.71, an increase of 54 cents 
over last year. The average daily attendance of each scholar en- 
rolled is 78 days-—two and one-half more than last year, being 57 
per cent., which is six per cent. more than last year. This shows a 
Joss, occasioned by irregular attendance, of 43 per cent, It istruly 
gratifying to see an improvement in the daily attendance of schiol- 
ars, and it is earnestly hoped that a much greater improvement will. 
be made in this respect; yet a loss of nearly one-half is a serious 
matter, and should arrest the attention of every one. 
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SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Of the 120 school houses in the county, 27 are built of brick or 
stone, three of logs, and the remainder are frame; 30 are reported 
as being well enclosed, 97 with outhouses, 84 in good condition, and 
89 furnished with outline maps—leaving 90 not enclosed, 41 with 
no outhouses, and 82 with no outline maps. The most of those re- 
ported as not being in good repair, might well exclaim, *' Oh! that 
I were a barn!" Yet nearly all of them could be made quite cnn- 
venient and comfortable with very little expense, by changing the 
seats so as to have the scholars face the back part of the room, the 
stove in front, and blackboard and rostrum across the entire back 
part of the room. 

Two new school houses have been built during the past season—— 
one of brick and one of stone. The house in Delafield village has 
also been repaired, an additional ‘room built and two teachers 
ployed—a much needed improvement. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT RECORDS AND REPORTS, 
" 


Great improvements have been made in the reports of town and 
district clerks, still there is room for more. District clerks should 
see that the teacher makes his report out properly before paying 
him, and then be very eareful himself in making his report to the 
town clerk, The town clerk should be prompt and aceurate in mak- 
ing out his report to the county superintendent, so that no district 


may fail in obtaining its share of the public money, 
TEACHERS REPORTS. 


The system of teachers’ reports, adopted by my predecessor, has 
been continued by me, and I am satisfied that great good has been 
accomplished by it. Nearly all the teachers reported during the 
summer term, and Í trust a still greater number will report the 
coming winter. 


INSTITUTES. 


It is made the duty of the Superintendent to hold at least one 
‘institute each year, for the benefit of teachers. The State gener- 
ously furnishes $50 to each county each year for the purpose of 
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defraying expenses. One institute has been held this year in the 
village of Waukesha. The exercises were conducted principally by 
Hon. J. QG. MeMynn. Lectures were given by Hon. A. J. Craig 
the present State Superintendent, aad Hon. J. G. MeMynn. 127, 
teachers were present, besides 2 large number of citizens. The ia- 
stitute was productive of much good. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The normal school at Whitewa‘er is now in operation, affording 
an excellent opportunity to all who wish to prepare themselves for 
teaching. This county has the privilege of sending 18, who are al- 
lowed the favor of attending free of tuition. Eight or ten have 
already availed themselves of the privilege, and- I trust the balance 
of the number will be made out. 


TEACHERS! EXAMINATIONS. 


During the present’ year ten publie examinations have been held, 
at which there were 327 applieants. Of these, eight received first- 
grade certificates, 14 second grade, 166 third grade, and 63 limited 
certificates, Besides these, 22 special examinations have been held. 
Many of these were held merely to accommodate those who wished 
to commence teaching before the public examination. Of the appli- 
cants at the publie examinations, 65 were gentlemen and 262 ladies. 
It must be remembered that all the limited certificates granted last 
spring (65) have expired, leaving but 203 now holding certificates 
granted at a publie examination. Hight special examinations have 
been held since the publie, making the total number now helding 
certificates, 211. l 

Many of these do not intend to teach, so that at present we have 
not a large surplus of teachers; enough, however, to supply all the 
schools in tho county. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S WORK. 


The examination of 327 applicants, writing an average of nine 
: pages each, involves the reading and marking of 2048 pages. This 
with the 22 special examinations, the copying, enrolling the names, 
filling out certificates, getting up questions, making out reports and 
the office correspondence, occupies the entire time of the superinten- 
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dent during the vacancies between the usual terms of school. One 

hundred and nine schools have been visited, many of them twice. 

It has been my purpose generally, to visit but two schools a day, 

staying in each half a day; a shorter time would be productive of 

but little good. 
IN CONCLUSION. 


I think I can safely say that at no former period has there been 
so much interest manifested in the cause of education by the people 
of this county, and in having good schools, as at this time. Never 
has there been such a call for good teachers, and especially male- 
Good wages have'been offered, and the best class of teachers. em“ 
ployed. I think we have ag good'a class of teachers as can be found 
in any county in the State. Permit me to again return my sincere 
thanks to all who have so generously assisted mein the laborious 
duties of this office. 


WAUSHARA. 


THEO. S. CHIPMAN, SUPERINTENDENT. 


In visitation of schools, all the schools of the county have been 
visited once, all but four twice, during the year, and a number twice 
during each term. Ihave found district officers generally willing 
and ready to co-operate with me for the advancement of the schools. 

During the year some improvement has been made, in the erection 
of new school-houses, but we still have many poor houses. 

During the year there has been held one normal school or school 
for teachers, consisting of a term of seven weeks, closing April 
17th, 1868, just before the institute—held at Wautoma with an at“ 
tendance of fifty-six. A tuition fee of $3 per term was charged. 
Byron S. Williams was employed as assistant teacher and heartily co- 
operated with me for the advancement of the school. 


WINNEBAGO. 
‘ 8. SHAW, SUPERINTENDENT. 


I shall confine myself to a statement of a few of the facts that 
‘are not contained in the statistical columns of my annual report. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


Among all the duties of a county superintendent, T believe there 
is none other so absolutely important as a careful inspection of 
those who desire to fill the difficult and responsible position of 
teacher. Iam aware that mang attach more importance to the 
number and length of his school visits; but how far can his dili- 
gence in this respect remedy the injuries inflicted upon a district by 
an incompetent teacher licensed on account of his carelesness ? 

It is to his skillful and thorough examinations that the people 
must look for a selection of only those who are best qualified among 
the applicants for the significant work of the school room. It is to 
his prudence and inflexibility that those who obtain certificates must 
look for the maintaining of so high a standard of qualifications 
that they, upon the relation of demand and supply, may receive an 
adequate remuneration for their labor. 

With this in view I have endeavored to secure the presence of all 
our teachers at the regular examinations, but have not succeeded. 
I am convineed that many remained away from them unnecessarily, 
upon various excuses, frivolous and false, and subsequently applied 
for special examination, expecting to be questioned on a few | 
branches in a superficial manner, and licensed without having any 
standing of scholarship marked upon their certificate, 

While instances may arise where a teacher can_not attend the 
regular examinations, especially in the case of Bowing out of 
the county, yet there is neither sense nor jnstie in"so many re- 
maining away as have done in Winnebago during the present year. 

Two courses have been left open for me to pursue in seeking to 
diseountenance and remedy this evil. 1st. To insist upon satisfac- 
tory proof of unavoidable absence from the regular examinations, 
and refuse special inspection if it be not given, This I consider of 
but little practical value, beeause all who applied late here, had 

‘some show of excuse, satisfactory to themselves and friends at least, 
so that a superintendent would hardly be sustained in refusing them 
special examination. 2d, To mak« these ‘special examinations as 
searching, and, if need be, as lengthy as the regular examinations. 
This eourse has been invariably pursued—with what effect can be 
better told in another year. 
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Would it not be will if those that apply late were compelled to 
pay a snug sum for the privilege of special inspection? It is my 
opinion that some such plan would materially lessen the number of 
those who as they say, had not quite concluded to teach at the time 
of the regular examination ; or who found it so all-important to go 
off visiting then ; or who actually did not know when and where the 
examinations were to be held. Would it not serve as a powerful 
tonic also to strengthen many, fearfully subject to semi annual epi- 
demics. 

LIOENSES. 


Many school boards, upon the plea that their sehool was small and 
not far advanced, have requested a license for some favorito, incap- 
able of obtaining a certificate. : I have acted on such occasions with 
a great deal of caution and stringency, realizing that while no one 
kind of test of a teacher's ability is infalliblo, yet in case of a stran-^ 
ger, scholarship is the best that can be had. 

Accordingly, when circumstances compelled me to license, I didit 
only with the unanimous consent of the Board, and upon a standard 
of scholarship just a trifle lower than that required for a regular 
third grade certificate. Thus licenses are really limited certificates 
rather than a blind submission to the opinion of any set of school 
officers unable to estimate the ability of a teacher with any degree 
of certainty. I have never granted blank licenses, as I believe they 
are detrimental to both teacher and superintendent. 


ENDORSING CERTIFICATES. 


Many teachers residing in other counties have asked me to en- 
dorse their certificates, urging the inconvenience and expense of 
of further examination. Ihave invariably refused to accede to their 
request, for reasons well known te you. My experience is that 
generally the best teachers of any county remain in, it while the 
poorest have to look elsewhere for employment. I wish it could be 
generally understood that endorsing certificates is not recommended 
by our state Superintehdent. 


MONTHLY REPORTS. 


The teachers in this county have been requested to transmit mon- 
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thly reports and most of these have complied. Data have been 
found in these of much interest and value to me; but I think the 
plan adopted by several county superintendents of collecting them 
and making a monthly abstract to be printed and distributed 
throughout the county, is the best means of making them an entire 
succes. I expect to make such an arrangement with our board of 
supervisors as to do that inthis county. 

Is the committee appointed at Milwaukee last summer likely to 
agreo upon some form of monthly reports that will be uniform 
throughout the state? 

INSTITUTE. 

We were disappointed in not having a larger attendance of teach- 
ers. especially as those who need such work most were numbered 
among the missing, In every other respect, the institute was all 
that could have been desired. Still I think more good can be done to 
the weaker teachers in a town association than a county institute. 
We have none of the former yet in Winnebago, but expect to report 
some next year. 


NORMAL PUPILS. 


Six applicants have been sent from this county to Whitewater 
since the first of January. Efforts are being made to secure a more 
numerous delegation than this in the future. We stand in great 
need of a larger number of teachers that have received such instruc- 
tion as can be best obtained in our normal schools. Teachers who 
are so well versed in the constitution and laws of our land that the 
next generation of voters cannot possibly be so profoundly ignorant 
as the present of their own form of government. Teachers who have 
obtained such a knowledge of the principles of hygience, that phy- 
sical culture will not be so entirely ignored as it is now in most 
school-rooms. Teachers who, above all, are competent and willing 
to give instruction to their pupils which must act as a balance wheel 
upon their future conduct, and without which all mere mental train- 
ing becomes a positive injury. 


WORK. 


This report is so extended already that I shall not enter into a 
minute statement of what has been done for the various districts. 
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Such a report has been submitted to the county board of supervi- 
sors who ought naturally to be more interested in it than our state 
department. 

Suffice it to say that much has necessarily been left undone that 
ought to have been done; and permit me to express the hope that 
our next legislature will not retrograde, as many of our educators 
fear ; but, acting upon your advice, will go on to perfect our educa- 
tional system now so well begun, until Wisconsin shall rank second 
to none of her sister states in the excellence of hor common schools. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


(1869.) 


eR NORE ee eee 


County. . Superintendent. Residence 


mM M Aa din tm | tte ertet i, 


muss ERR OON. "VOR QA 


Adams.,......+.....| Thomas R. Freeman..... Olin. 

Ashland ....,.......| John W. Bell........... La Pointe, 
Bayfield... ........00. Andrew Tate., aisses. Bayfield i 
Brown...... oes s| O&car Gray.......... .-.| Fort Howard. 
Buffalo. ..... enses] James Imrie....... .-..| Maxville. 
Burnett.......e.0.6.| We H. Peck.....,uuu.u.. Grantaburg. 
Calumet ............] A. W. Hammond........ ' Chilton. 
Chippewa....... 1...{ Theodore Coleman...... Chippewa Falls, 
lar ss evis-ravos . | John S. Dore...,..... ..| Neillsville. 
Columbia, ........... Levi Bath.......... eS] Columbus: . 
Crawford............| C. W. Clinton..........| Prairie du Chien, 
Dallas....i........ . | Alfred Finley........ «-.| Barron. 
Dane—1s? Dist. ..,...| J. Q. Emery............ Stoughton, 
Dane—2d Dist....... I A. Kierstead......... Oregon, 
Dodge— 1st Dist. ..... Charles Allen..... a4 .| Mayville, 
Dodge—~2d Dist. .....| Lovonzo Merrill...... ...| Burnett, 


Door... ,..........| Rufus M. Wright........} Sturgeon Bay. 
Douglas.............| Irwin W., Gates........, Superior. 


Dunn......,........| W. H. Bushnell..... .11.| Menomonie. = 
Eau Claire..........| W. H. Lockwood........| Eau Claire, 

Fond du Lac.........| D. B. Lyon....... Ses] Ripon. 

D TARDE A pucwitutidaes Joseph P. Hubbard......| British Hollow, X 
Green ,.,....... . | Daniel H. Morgan.......| Monroe. ` 
Green Lake....... a| A. A. Spencer. ..... «| Berlin, 

TONS ea cas a3 eo, Samuel Parks....,...... Avoca, 
Jackgon......+....4.| J. R, Mosher......... aael Hixton, 
Jefferson............ George W. Bird.....,,..| Jefferson. 
Juneau... sequ dd :| George P, Kenyon....... News Lisbon, 
Kenoshg,...........| James Hannan .,,..,,..| Kenosha. 
Kewaunee........... Constant Martin... .... Dyckesville, 

La Crosse ........... G. S. Paton..... vaaecae.| Hamilton. 
LaFayette.......... Charles B. Jennings..... Darlington. 
Manitowoc....... ...| Jere Orowley....... 1+..| Manitowoc: 

Marathon ....... .... Thomas Greene,........| Wausau. 
Marquette......... ..| Abraham Boynton....... Westfield, 
Milwaukee—Ist Dist. | James F. Devine..,.....| Painesville. 
Milwaukee—2d JDist..| Anson W, Buttles....... Good Hope, 
Monroe.............  Oharles W, Kellogg......| Tomah. 

Qeonto... Ls vckess «..| John Fairehild.......... Marinette. 
Outagamie .......... D. J. Brothers.......... Kaukauna 

Ozaukee ............| P. K. Gannon........... Cedarburg, 

Pepin. ...........::.| George Van Waters.,...| Durand. 

PII cossxerstesis| Re Io RCH ces: scies Prescott. 


Polk. ssasessessisiral RH. Olathi..secss...s.1 Black Brooks 
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County Superintendents —Continued. 


County. ` Superintendent, Residence. 
Portage.............| John Megran, Jr........| Stevens Point. v 
Racine....... VERTES L. M. Hawes...... ......| Rochester. 

Richland. ........... George W. Putnam...... Fancy Creek. 
Rock—1s Dist....... U. M. Treat........... ..| Clinton. 
Rock--2d Dist..... s| J. I. Foot..... esce] Evansville. 

St. Croix......... | A.H. Weld......-..06, River Falls, Pierce Co. 
Sauk........ eee R. B. Crandall..... .....| Baraboo. 
Shawano.........-..| Z O. Oolborn...........| Shawano. 
Sheboygan...-...... John E. Thomas....... . | Sheboygan Falls. 
Trempealeau.........| S S. Luce..........6.. ..| Galesville. ^ 
Vernon.............] Thomas J. Shear........] Hillsborough. 
Walworth........... Elon Lée..... PERPOREEEM Elkhorn. 
Washington.........| Fred. Regenfuss........| West Bend. 
Waukesha....... 20 .| William S. Green.......| Waukesha. 
Waupaca........ ....| Je Burnham....... ......| Waupaca. 
Wausbhara........... Théodore S. Chipman....| Berlin. 
Winnebago.......... Samuel Shaw,.......... Omro. 
Wood........... ...-| George F. Witter....... Grand Rapids. 


REPORTS OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BELOIT. 
RUFUS KING, SÜPERINTENDENT. 


lam happy to state that the public schools of this city are in ex- 
cellent condition, and the scholars in every grade making satisfac- 
tory progress. 

We have in this city two graded schools, each having three de- ` 
partments, Primary, Intermediate and Grammar. An outline of 
the course of study in the different grades is as follows : 

Tenth Grade.—Reading from cards and blackboard. Printing 
and writing the reading and spelling lessons, and the Arabic num- 
bers as far as twenty. l 

Ninth Grade. —Reading cards reviewed. McGuffey’s First Reader, 
eom. Oral Arithmetic through 4 plus 10. Writing exercises on 
slate and blaekboard. 

Eighth Grade.—MoGuffey's First Reader, completed. Spelling 
from the Reader. Oral Arithmetie through addition and sub- 
traction. Writing exercises on slate and blackboard. 

Seventh Grade, —MoGuffey's Second Reader. Spelling all the 
words of the Reader.  Robinson's Table Book to page 50. In- 
struction in music. Writing on slate and blackboard. 

Siath Grade.—MeGuffey's Third Reader. Spelling the words 
of the Reader. Writing on slate and blackboard.  Robinson's 
Table Book, completed. Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geography. 
Singing. 

Fifth Grade.—Sanders’ Union Third Reader. Spelling lessons 
from the Reader. Spencerian Penmanship. Robingon’s Primary 
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Arithmetic to page 60. — X itehell's Primary Geography to page 58. 


Vocal music. 


Fourth Grade.—Sanders’ Union Fourth Reader to page 200. 
Spelling Lessons from the Reader. Spencerian Penmanship, Rob- 
inson's Primary Arithmetic, completed. Robinson’s Rudiments~of 
Written Arithmetic to page 74. Mitchell’s Primary Geography, 
from page 53 through. Instruction in vocal music. 

Third Grade.—Sanders’ Union Fourth Reader, from page 201 
through. Spelling lessons from the reader. Spencerian Penmanship. 
Robinsons’s Intellectual Arithmetic to page 118. Robinson’s rudi- 
ments of Written Arithmetic, from page 74 through the book. 
Greene's Introduction to the study of English Grammar, to page 88. 
Mitchell's Intermediate Geography to page 57. Instruction in vocal 
music. 


Second Grade—Sanders’ Union Fifth Reader, to page 220. Spell- 
ing lessons from the Reader. Spencerian penmanship, Robinson’s 
Intellectual Arithmetic, completed from page 118. Robinson’s Prac- 
tical Arithmetic, from beginning to page 281. Mitchell’s Intermed- 
iate Geography, from page 57 to 88. Greene’s Introduction to the 
study of English Grammar, from page 8E to 152. Anderson’s 
Grammar School History of the United States, to page 105. In- 
struction in music. 


First Grade.—Sanders’ Union Fifth Reader, completed. Spell. 
ing lessons from the iteader. Spencerian Penmanship. Robinson’s 
qntellectual Arithmetic, reviewed. Robinson’s Practical Arithme- 
tie, completed and reviewed. Mitchell’s Intermediate Geography, 
completed and reviewed. Greene’s Introduction to English Gram- 
mar, completed and reviewed. Anderson’s Grammar School History 
of the United States, completed and reviewed. Instruction in vo, 
cal music. 


The foregoing is a mere synopsis of the revised course of instruc- 
tion, and will give a general idea of the plan pursued. Connected 
with this there is a regular system of oral teaching. Many useful 
and practical subjects, which are not. treated in the text books named 
above, are thus brought before the minds of the pupils. 


£ 
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The number of scholars between the ages of four and twenty is 
nine hundred. 

The number of teachers employed in the sehools is eighteen, who 
discharge their duties in the most efficient and satisfactory manner. 

The organization of the High School is being perfected and I 
feel safe in promising a most favorable and satisfactory report for 
your next publication. 

A very fine location has been purchased for the High School 
building, which is expected to be in readiness for occupation by next 
September. 


BERLIN, 
W. A. BUGH, SUPERINTENDENT. 


I am pleased to report that our schools are in a very excellent and 
flourishing condition, excelled perhaps by few in the State, bring- 
ing from the surrounding country a large number of tuition scholars, 
who prefer these schools to the more advanced Collegiate Institu- 
tions. We employ a corps of 11 teachers, with salaries varying 
from 25 to 100 dollars per month, according to the grada of the 
school taught. The High School ig under the charge of Rev. D. 
E. Holmes and his lady, and the Grammar School under the charge 
of Mr. J. L. Marsh ; and all of our teachers are, of superior ability, 
and excellent instructors, under whose industrious services the pu-. 
pils have been making rapid: progress, highly creditable to them- 
selves and their teachers. . 

Our people have recently contpleted two large and TN 
buildings for school purposes-—one at a cost of $7,000, and another, 
the High School building, ata cost of $24,U00. The latter build~ 
ing is located in one of the most elevated positions in our city, 
commanding a fine view of the adjacent country, and is surrounded 
by a fine campus of 13 acres. The plan of the building was drawn 
by that celebrated architect, Mr. Randall, of Chicago, and for com- 
fort, convenience and elegance is not xu cl by any public school. 
edifice i in the State. 

9—Doo. No. 10 
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The Board of Education of the city. has recently adopted the 
following Text Books: 

High Schnol.—Physiology, Jarvis. Orthography, Wright’s. 
Analysis of English Sentences, Welsh’s. Physical Geography, 
Warren’s. Rhetoric nnd English Composition, Quackenhos’. 
Philosophy, Wells’. Geology, Wells’ Chemistry, Youman’s. 
Astronomy, Robinson’s. English Literature, Shaw’s. Botany, 
Gray’s. Intellectual and Moral Science and Politigal Economy, 
Wayland’s. Logic, Whately’s. Latin Series, Andrews & Stod- 
dard’s. 


Grmmar and Intermediate.—Mathematics, Robinson’s Series— 
entire. Geography, Mitchell's: Series—taught Topically. Gram- 
mar, Quackenbos’. Readers and Spellers, Sanders’ Union—entire. 
Histories, Goodrieh's and Wilson's series. . Readers and Spellers, 
Saunders’ Union—entire. Writing, Spencerian System. 


The grade or course of study for the several departments of the 
schools, as recently adopted by the Board of Education, is as fol- 
lows : 


Primary Department.—No scholar admitted under five years of 
age. Studies—Primor, First Reader, Second Reader, Spelling, 
Printing, Oral Arithmetic, Oral Geography, Writing Numbers, Sing- 
ing, Object Lessons and Gymnastics. 

Secondary Depariment.—Terms of admission.—Spell seventy- 
five out of one hundred words:from the Hirst Reader. Write any 
number up to one thousand. Multiplication table to sixes. Print 
-and write the alphabet. Read simple sentences in writing and quali- 
fied to read in Second Reader. Studies——-Second Reader, Third 
Reader, Spelling, Printing, Finish Primary Arithmetic, Intellectual 
. Arithmetic to Division, Primary Geography, Intermediate Geogra- 
phy, Map Drawing, Oral:Instruction in Natural History, Singing 
and Physical exercises. 


Lntermediate Depariment.—STerms of admission— Spell seventy- 
five out of one hundred words from the Second Reader, qualified to 
read in Third’ Reader, in Geography give definitions, bound each of 
the United States and give their Capitals, have completed Pri- 

mary Arithmetic. fStudies— Third Reader, Fourth Reader, Inter- 
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mediate Geography, Intellectual Arithmetic, Rudiments of Arithme- 
tic, Practical Arithmetic, Map Drawing, Oral instruction in Natura 
History, Singing, Physicsl exercises and Declamation. 


Grammar School.—Terms of admission—Spell seventy-five out 
of one hundred words from ‘Third Reader, Practical Arithmetic 
through fundamental principles to fractions, qualified to read in 
Fourth Reader Studies—C grade—Fourth Reader, Practical Ar- 
ithmetie, Mental Arithmetic, Intermediate Geography (completed) 
Orthography with reading and spelling, Declamation, Lessons in 
Composition once a week, B grade—Practical Arithmetic, Mental 
Arithmetic, Fourth Reader, Orthography with reading and spelling, 
Declamation, Composition, History of the United States;and Eng 
lish Gramiaar. A grade—Fourth Reader (completed), Practical 
Arithmetic (completed), Speller (completed), History of the Uni- 
ted States (completed), English Grammar (completed), Oral In- 


struction, each term as teacher may direct. 


High School.—First Year, First Term—Higher Arithmetic, 
Physiology and Hygiene. Analysis of English sentence and Ortho- 
graphy. Second Term—Higher Arithmetic, Physiology and Hy- 
giene, Analysis of English sentence and Orthography. Third Term 
—Higher Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, Analysis of English 
sentence and Agricultural Chemistry. Second Year, First Term—— 
Elementary Algebra, Universal History, Physical Geography and 
English Composition. Scond Term—Universal Algebra, Universal 
History, Physical: Geography aud English Composition. Third 
Term—Geometry, Rhetoric, Natural History and English Composi- 
tion. Third Year, First Term—Geometry, Rhetoric, Natural His- 
tory and. Latin. „Second Term—Geometry, Natural Philosophy, 
Geology. and Latin. Third-Term—Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, - 
Geology and Latin, Fourth Year, First Term—Chemistry, Intel- 
leotual Phildsophy, Astronomy and Latin. Second Term—English 
Literature, Intellectual Philesophy, Astronomy and Latin. Third 
 "Term—Moral Philosophy, Logic, Botany and Latin, Composition 
and Declamation throughout the entire course, and Reading and 
Spelling every week. - i T 

Public examinations in all'the grades when the classes complete 
their studies, and when they advance from one deparimentio another. 
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ENUMERATION. 


According to the recent enumeration, we have in the city a total 
of 1,114 scholars—535 male. and 579 female. ' 


FOND DU LAC. 


G. H. BRONSON, SUPERINTENDENT. 


The schools of our city are graded. We have first, second and 
third, primary, intermediate, grammar and high schools, all of 
which have a two years’ course of instruction oxcept the High 
School, which is four years. 

Our teachers are all females from the principal down, and proba- 
bly the schools were never under better discipline, mental and 
physical, than at this time. The reason for it may be our board 
' have taken great pains to get well’ educated ladies for teachers and 
therein have had regard to refinement of manners, capacity to gov- 
ern and impart knowledge, as well as a suitable education. The 
board have also given the several schools much of their personal 
attention. They believe the schools should be often visited by pa- 
rents and the authorities ; that it strengthens and encourages the 
teachers and animates the scholars. 

We exclude from our schools all corporal punishment of females, 
believing it barbarous and useless. 

The prineipal of our High School is Miss L. H. Doi a gradu- 
uate of Glenwood Seminary, Brattleboro, Vermont. She is well- 
qualified for her position, possessing the rare ‘faculty of imparting 
instruction with ease and pleasantness, and of governing with grace 
and dignity of manners, instead of the old method of the rod and 
ferule. The two head teachers of our Grammar Schools are also 
graduates, and well-qualified for their positions. Until the present 
year our principal teacher has been a male, his salary varying from 
twelve to seventeen hundred dollars. We now secure the same 
service. much better performed, for seven hundred. The salaries of 
our other teachers range from three to five hundred dollars. 

We have thirty-six teachers—two in the High School, three in 
the Grammar, eight in the Intermediate Department, and twenty- 
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three in the other schools. We also have sixteen school houses and 
four rented buildings for school purposes. 

Within the past year our High School building proper has been 
burned, and, a few days ago, the same misfortune befel the building 
iented for that purpose, In the first fire, all our records were de- 
stroyed, also all our school books, including those belonging to the 
scholars; together with our philosophical apparatus. In the last 
fire we saved nearly all the books and apparatus, but again lost our 
records. Qur grammar school was in the same building. By the 
active energy of our Board, new rooms were posutes and both 
Schools going-again in less than a week. 

Before closing, it may not be amiss to present the following gene- 
ral summary : 


The number of children within school age ee Fee ee Bs a 5, 501 
The number enrolled, &8bout...............uue. Xr dM Se te RR we 8,000 
Average number attending, about...... AUi peng UR 1" «2,000 
We have seats for about . «cose eee phone irato rao , 2,000 


I would also report that we have already commenced a new build. 
ing for a High Sehool, on the ground on which the old one was 
burned, about 75 by 90 feet, with three stories and a basement; and 
it is intended to have four school rooms to a story. It is to be of 
brick and stone. Estimated cost, from $35.000 to $40,000; and 
calculated to accommodate between seven and eight hundred 
students. 

Our present school buildings are of wood—certainly not the best 
material—and they are not as commodious as they should be; but 
I trust and hope, time and good judgment, with the intelligence 
and characteristic energy of our people, will soon correct these de- 
ficiencies. 


HUDSON. 


E. P. HUGHES, SUPERINTENDENT. 


Our schools are, by a special act of the legislature, under the 
control of a board of trustees, consisting of two commissioners from 
each ward, and a city superintendent, chosen by the school commis- 
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sioners, at their annual meeting in April, in each year. The whole 
eontrol, supervision and management of the schools are in tho school 
board, with the burden of management falling on the superinten- 
dent. P 

I am sorry to say that our schools are, in a measure, retrograd- 
ing—that is, in the matter of grade Until a couple of years ago 
we adhered strictly to the graded system, but of late, on account of 
ihe great lack of school room, we have been compelled almost en- 
tirely to abandon the strictness in grade to which we have hereto- 
fore adhered, by reason of having to promote scholars from oné de- 
partment to another, before they had attained sufficient advance- 
ment to make room for others. 

The following will show something of the condition and wants of 
our sehools in the matter of buildings. We have in this city about 
seven hundred children who ought to attend sshoal every day: We 
have three houses to accommodate them ; two of them are of brick, 
and one, the union school house, a wooden building. The brick 
houses’ were built last year, and are very good buildings, The 
three houses will accommodate, all told, three hundred and seventy- 
five scholars, We have no room for the.rest of the seven hundred 
children. We have but one private school in the city. lam in 
hopes that before another annual report is due, the superintendent 
can make a better report on school buildings. 

As to the schools, I will say those is the union (2d ward.) build- 
ing, are divided into four departments, each ono independent of the 
rest. Number four is the high school, number three the intermedi- 
ate, and the rest, together with those in the first and third wards, 
are primary schools. We have an excellent corps of teachers in the 
schools, with the exception of the high school, We have no teacher 
for that at this writing, having concluded to employ a new princi- 
pal to commence next term. . 

We have a choice library of about eighty volumes, and some very 
good philosophical apparatus in the high school. We pay our teach- 
ers from three hundred and sixty to one thousand’ dollars a year, 
according to the position they hold. 

One of the greatest obstacles the board and teachers have to over- 
come in Hudson, is the lack of interest, on the part of many of the 
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parents, in the welfare of the schools. There is also a disposition 
to find fault with the tcachers, upon the **ipse dixit " of their own 
ehildren, without visiting the schools to see for themselves how they 
are conducted, But notwithstanding this, I think the great major- 
ity of the people of Hudson are justly proud of our schovls, believ- 
ing we have as good schools in Hudson as any other town of its size 
in the north-west, and it is the determination of the board and those 
who can take time. to interest themselves in the schools, to keep 
them so. 


Lnd 


JANESVILLE. 
O. R. SMITH, PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL. 


In compliance with your request I. send you the following report 
of the eondition of our publie schools. 

Our schools are organized upon the graded system. There are 
twenty-four grades, forr divisions, and fourteen departments : 

High Sehool division, six grades, one department. 

Grammar division, eight grades, two departments. 

Intermediate division, four grades, five departments. 

Primary division, six grados, six departments. 

The course of study is carefully graded, requiring twelve years 
for its completion. Promotions are made semi-annually on a writ- 
ten examination. The gradation is kept clear by a monthly writ- 
ten examination of all except the primary division, which is exam- 
ined orally. The attendance during the year just closed has been 
92 per cent. of the members of the schools. The instruction in the 
schools has generally been good; each teacher is required to make 
preparation in writing for the work of the day. This has been in 
practice for more than a year, with gratifying results; it has met 
opposition only from inefficient teachers. 

We have been able to get along with little or.no corporal punish- 
ment. The use cf it has been discouraged, and teachers who formerly 
would whip for a trivial offence, have learned to be prudent and 
thoughtful in their modes of punishment, and a better feeling to- 
wards our schoolg has been the result. 
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Our school-buildings are not in a good condition. We are tied 
by limitations in our city charter, in such way that we cannot buy 
a dipper from which the children may drink without most 
earefully estimating whether it 18 not an extravagance in the 
present condition of our funds. Much less can we make-re- 
pairs upon our buildings unless we close the schools to save monoy 
for the purpose. During the year the grounds of the high school 
building have been fenced and graded, and the out-buildings put in 
a decent condition. By a special act of the last legislature we have 
been enabled to make an appropriation for a school building in the 
First ward. The plans have been prepared and the contracts let. 
lt will be ready for occupancy next fall The estimated cost is 
$16,000. I think the building will be'a model of convenience for a 
ward school. 

There is an increasing feeling among our citizens that by some 
means more liberal provisions must be made for the support’ of our 
public schools. 1 confidently hope that it will ripen into action. 

We hold teachers’ meetings weekly, and through this agency are 
enabled to secure harmony of action in school management. 

At your réquest I send the daily programmes of the intermediate 
and primary divisions for the last ter m. 


5, 
P 
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Programme of Intermediate Division, Janesville Public Schools. 


Time. |S F Principal. Assistant. 
9 5 A Opening Exercises. 
9.10 | 10 (General Business. 
9.15 | 20 Reading, A. Spelling, C. 
9.385 | 25 Practical Ari’th, B. Mental Arithmetic, D, 
10 20 Mental Ari’th, A. Reading, C. 
10.20 | 10 General Exercise, Oral Instruction, General Topics. 
10.30 | 15 Recess, 
10.46 | 5 Study. , 
10.50 | 20 Geography, B. ` Reading, D. 
11.10| 5 Physical Exercise. 
11.15 | 20 Spelling, A. Mental Arithmetic, C. 
11.35 | 15 : Writing. à 
12 90 Intermission, 
1.80 | 10 General Exeroise, American Biography. 
1.10 | 20 Reading, B. * Spelling, D. 
2 6 Singing. 
2.5 | 25 Practical Ari’th, A Map Drawing, C. 
2.30 | 20 Mental Ari’th. B. Map Drawing, D. 
2.50 | 10 General Exercise. 
3.00 | 15 Recess. 
8.16 | 45 Study. 
9 20 | 25 Geography, A. Geography, C. 
8.46 | 10 General Exercise, Object Lessons. 
8.60 | 20 Spelling, B. Geography, D. 
4,10 | 10 : Reports. 
4.20 | 10 Singing. 
4.80 |.... Dismissal. 


— 


Friday, P. M., after reess, will be devoted to composition and declamations. 
Divide the school into two divisions. lst division, A and ©. 2d division, 
Band D. Have the pupils rehearse and drill them carefully. Let all write 
compositions. 

The general exercises must be carefully prepared, writing out. Standard 
works upon biography should be selected for preparation. 

Object lessons should be cavefully prepared. Minerals, trades and profes- 
sions, animals, plants, &., will furnish topics. 

N. B.—The above programme is to be rigidly adhered to.” 
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Programme Primary Division Janesville Public Schools 


Time. |? a Principal. Assistant. 
9.001] 5 Opening Exercises. 
9.05 | 10 General Business. 
9.15 | 15 Reading; E. Reading, F. 
9.30 | 10 Object Lesson—Color. 
9.40 | 15 Reading, C. Reading, D. 
9.55 | 10 Physical Exercise and Singing 
10.05 | 10 Oral Instruction —Plants. 
10.18 | 18 Drawing and Painting. 
10.80 | 15 Recess. 
10.45 | 15 Reading, A. Reading, B. 
11.00 | 10 Exere'se on Number. 
11.10 | 10 Object Lesson—Life and Properties. 
11.20 | 15 Arithmetic, A. Arithmetic, B. 
11.85 | 05 Physical Exercises. 
11.40 | 15 Spelling, A. Spelling, B. 
11.55 | 05 Singing. 
12.00 | 90 Noon. 
1.80 | 05 General Business. 
1.85 | 10 Object Lesson—Form. 
1.45 | 15 Reading, E. Reading, F. 
2.00 | 10 Singing and Physical Exercise. . 
2.10 | 15 Reading, €. Reading, D. 
2,25 | 10 j Oral Instruction—Animals. 
2 85 | 15 Drawing and Painting 
2.50 | 10 Object Lesson—Morals and Manners. 
8.00. 15 Recess. 
8.18 | 15 Reading, À Reading, B. 
3.30 | Ja Oral Instruction— Trades and Professions. 
8.40 | 15 Geography, A. : Geography, B. 
8.58 | 05 Physical Exercise. 
4.00 | 15 Spelling, A. Spelling, B. 
4 15 | 10 | Object Lessons—Tools and Materials, and Divisions of Time. 
4.25 į 05 Singing. 


N. B.—This programme is to be rigidly adhered to. : Every exercise 
must be carefully prepared by the teacher. Oral instruct'on and Object 
lessons must be carefully studied and judiciously adapted to the needs of tle 
school. Care must be taken in singing that the songs are suitable in senti- 
ment and in tune. There is danger of injuring the voices & children by 
having them sing with so violent an energy as is too often done. The Physi- 
cal Exercises must not be violent. Lessons upon neatness should be given, 
by having the pupils arrange your table, their desks, the things in the room, 
&c. Moral lessons can be given by telling some story which will teach love 
to parents and others; friendship, kindness, gentleness, obedience, honesty, 
truthfulness, generosity, self-denial, diligence, courage, patience, &c. 

Teachers must be careful of the language which they use in school; let it 
be pure English, spoken in gentle terms. Never fret nor scold. 
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Despite the obstacles in the way of the teacher in this city, I 
feel that some progress has been made in the right direction during 
the past two years, and the indications are favorable for the work in 
the future. I go to it confident of heart, doubting not that the 
next report will show an educational advance in this city. 


id —— HÀ 


LA CROSSE, 
N. O. CHAPIN, SUPERINTENDENT, 


Our Board of Education was organized early in the year 1867. 
Five Commissioners chosen annually by the City Council constitute 
the Board, viz.: one from each ward, and one for the city at large. 
The whole management of the publie schools is committed to this 
board. The commissioners elect a sity superintendent who is also 
clerk of the board. They also determine, with certain limitations, 
the amount to be received by taxes for sshool purposes. Under 
this direction the schools of this city have risen very materially in 
character and value. A niuch larger amount of money than.ever 
before has been expended on the schools. Higher wages have been 
paid to teachers, who, as a natural consequence, have done their | 
work better. The schools have been carefully gradzd, in accordance — 
with a definite plan of progressive studies. Some decided improve- 
ments have been made in the buildings and furniture. Good rules . 
of order and discipline have been adopted and enforced. A larger 
number of children have received instruction and better instruction 

Wè have as yet no High School. Our departments are Primary, 
Intermediate and Grammar, with four grades or classes in each de- 
partment. Weare in gfeat need of larger accommodations. A 
new building, it is hoped,’ will be provided very soon. ‘A high 
school will ‘also be urganized as soon ds possible. Fifteen teachers 
are now employed, three "men: afd -twelve women. Thé scholars 
enrolled are nearly eight hündred. rregularity in attendance af- 
fects the schools very unfavorably. How to remedy this evil is 
with us a grave and difficult problem. The correction of. the evil 
lies very much with parents and fuardians,-who seem generally to 
have no fit appreciation of its magnitude and mischief. 
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MADISON. 
B. M. ‘REYNOLDS, SUPERINTENDENT. 


I have nothing particular to report in regard to the schools of 
this city, except that they continue to prosper, and appear to Enos 
the wants of our citizens. 

We have seats very comfortably Mi ended for upwards of eleven 
hundred pupils, and these seats are nearly all occupied. The schools 
are under the charge of twenty-two teachers, including the superin. 
tendent, who acts as principal of the high school and is the only 
male teacher in the corps. 

The teachers are discharging their duties with a zeal, fidelity and 
ability worthy of commendation.. ^ 

Efforts have been made to improve the penmanship of our pupils, 
which heretofore has been very poor. Much valuable assistance has 
been rendered by Prof. B. M. Worthington, of ‘the Northwestern 
Commercial College in this city, and we have also had one very ex- 
cellent lecture before our teachers, on this branch, from. Prof. Spen- . 
cer, of Milwaukee. I think that we have made a good beginning in 
this art, and that in the coming year much progress will be made. 

The discipline of the schools, on the whole, is good, there being 
but few cases of corporal punishment reported. Our board has a 
regulation requiring teachers to report all cases of corporal punish- 
ment, with the causes thereof, and all attending circumstances. This 
regulation has reduced the number of such punishments without in. 
juring the good order of the schools. I think the order is better 
than it was before the regulation was adopted. 

Two years since I transmitted to your department our programme 
of studies. Since then it has been somewhat modified, but is.still 
very defective. Oursis a programme by text-books instead of a 
programme by subjects without regard to text-books, asit should 
be. A programme judiciously arranged by subjects will be more 
definite, and in passing over it less time will be frittered away upon 
things comparatively useless. Corresponding classes in the differ- 
ent schools will be kept more nearly tegether, with a view to their 
being brought into the same classes in higher grades, and more oral 
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teaching may be secured, and teachers will he debarred from spend- 
ing an undue amount of time and attention upon favorite studies. 

T am not certain but that in the lower grades of our schools, we 
aim too much toward a'high average per cent. of scholarship, and 
consequently remain toolong on n given subject, and thus discour- 
age those pupils who learn their léssons well and do not need to re- 
view them so much as is required of them. In passing through a 
book or over any subject for the first time, I would suggest 
whether fifty or sixty per cent, may not be an average high enough. 
In going over the subject the fud time, a higher per cent. may be 
aimed at. 

Another point on which I fear we make a mistake in our graded 
schools, is the tendency of teachers and boards to arrange their 
programme and conduct their instruction as if all the children’ uñ- 
der their eare were to enter the various learned prcfessions. ` Only 
a very small proportion of them are to enter the professions, and 
the studies in the various grades should be thoroughly practical and 
have more direst reference to practical life, while at the same time 
they afford sufficient mental discipline. 

The large’ majority of the children are to engage in manual labor, 
and the education furnished should have this fact fully in view. 

Could we act according to this consideration we should modify 
our system of instruction very materially. 

In furnishing school accommodations, our Board have been more 
anxious to provide seats for the Primary Grades thar for the High 
School Grade, and consequéntly -they have built their school houses 
with a view to provide for the smaller children, and our high school 
house is yet to be built. We have, however, good accommodations 
for the lower grades. I think the policy of the board is the correct 
one; and had it been more ‘carefully pursued by all the cities and 
towns of the Northwest, it would have been better for the cause of 
primary education. | 

MILWAUKEE. 


F. 0. POMEROY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


The number of children of school agein the city August 31, 
1868, was 23,660 This is an increase of about seven per cent. 
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on the number returned by school census in August, 1867. The 
increase in the number enrolled in our schools is over eleven per 
cent,; in average number belonging, over twelve, and in average 
daily attendance over nineteen per cent. The average increase on 
number enrolled since 1864 has been oyer one hundred per cent. 
While these figures show that oug-schools: “are becoming every year 
better appreciated by our. people, yet they fail to show tlie real im- 
provement—improvement in class room work. In this important 
particular we think we can report a per cent. of improvement far 
beyond that of average daily attendance. The amount expended 
during the past year was $73,819.20. Of this amount $01,074.81 
was expended for salaries, the remainder for fuel, repairs, supplies, 
printing, &e. The cost of instruction per child, estimated on the 
number enrolled was $7.04 ; estimated on the daily attendance, 
was $12.62. 
_ The High School. was opened January 1, 1865. The number o 
applicants 192; number admitted 128—all but 17 from the public 
schools. The examining committee appointed by the Mayor use 
the following language in their report of this school: ‘* The com- 
mittee's attention was at once attracted. to the deep, earnest work 
that appeared, both on the part of teachers and pupils. Earnest 
study and close attention on the part of the pupils to the instruc- 
tion of the teachers strikes a visitor as:bhe leading feature of the 
school.” l 

The number of days the schools were in session, 199. Per cent. 
of attendance on number belonging, 94. Qn punctual attendance 
96. Number of teachers examined 98. Number of certificates 
granted 59. The number of suspensions during the year is as fol- 
lows: absence 361, truancy 11, defacing furniture 1, bad conduct 
1, disobedience 9, communication 3, improper language 2 > fighting 
3. Number of visitors 6.012. 

In June the Board adopted a list of text-books in Pia 
with special act of legislature, which list cannot be changed for five 
years. The Board in August established a new grade for the 
. Schools. This grade wentinto effect in September; it works well 
and the schools are improving under the same. 
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GRADE OF MILWAUKEE PUBLIO SCHOOLS. 


Grade 10.—Pupils in this‘grade must thoroughly learn the charts 
—not only to read but also to spell the words; to form simple sen- 
tences and print or write the same on their slates: notation and 
numeration to one hundred; drawing simple forms. Oral instruc- 
tion—Common objects, their size, color and more observable 
qualities, 


Grade 9.—Pupils in this grade must learn to read readily the 
lessons in the First Reader; to spell any of the words in the same ; 
to perform correctly ‘any example in addition not exceeding five 
places of figures; notation and numeration to tens of thousands; 
writing on slates simple sentences ; drawing familiar objects. Oral 
Instruction—Domestic animals, trees ‘and primary colors. 

Grade 8.—Second reader begun and finished; particular atten- 
tion to punctuation marks; spelling both by letter and sound; dic- 
tation; notation and numeration to millions; subtraction, with an 
occasional review of addition; writing simple sentences with capital 
letters; drawing. Oral ‘Instruction—Wild ‘animale, secondary 
colors, plants and vegetables. 


Grade 7.—Third Reader begun and finished; dictation exer- 
cises; arithmetic through multiplication ; oral léssons în geography } 
primary geography to North America; mental arithmetic ta multi- 
plication ; writing; drawing. Oral Instruction—Trades,’tools and 
materials; divisions of time. 

Grade §6.—Fourth Reader as far as lesson forty; dictation ex- 
ercises ; arithmetic through division; primary geography to South 
America; mental arithmetic to parts of numbers; writing; draw- 
ing. Oral Instruction—Parts of tlie body; five senses; kingdoms 
of nature. 


Grade 5. — Fourth Reader finished; arithmetic to fractions; 
primary geography finished; mental arithmetic to fractions; map 
drawing ; writing ; spelling, oral and from dictation. Oral Instruc- 
tion—Air, light, heat ; agricultural and mineral productions: 


-Grade 4.—Fifth Reader to lesson fifty ; arithmetic to ratio; 
mental arithmetic through fractions; grammar to verbs; inter- 
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mediate geography to South America; map drawing and drawing 
lessons; composition;. writing. Orel Instruction—Biography- 
(national); solar system. 


Grade 3.—Fifth Reader finished; Arithmetic to alligation ; ; 
Mental Arithmetic completed; Grammar to syntax; Intermediate 
Geography completed ; spelling, oral and from dictation ; declama- 
tion; composition; writing; drawings Oral Instruction—Bio- 
graphy, (foreign). 

Grade 2.—Arithmetic completed; Geography reviewed; Map 
: drawing from memory ; Grammar finished ; History to Washington's 
administration; declamation; composition; drawing; writing. 
Oral Instruction-—Bone and muscles; digestive organs. 

Grade 1.—Higher Arithmetic; English analysis; Physical 
Geography ; History completed; Algebra through simple equations; 
declamations; composition; drawing ; writing Oral instruction—: 
Respiration and circulation ; nervous system. 


GERMAN GRADA. 


Grade 9.—Reading from charts; writing small letters. 

Grade 8 —First Reader ; writing capital letters, 

Grade 7.—First Reader; writing words. 

Grade 6.—Second Reader; writing sentences with capitals. 

Grade 5. Second Reader; writing - ® 

Grade 4.—Third Reader ; writing ; written translations. 

Grade 3.—Third Reader; writing; grammar; written transla- 
tions. , 

Grade 2.— Fourth Reader; writing; written translations ; gram 
mar 

Grade 1.—Fourth Reader; grammar; written translations. 


LIST OF TEXT BOOKS ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE PUBLIO SCHOOLS 
OF MILWAUKEE. 
Readers. —McGaffey’s First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Readers, and McGuffey’s Speller. 
Arithmetics.—Ray’s Mental Arithmetic, my s Practical Arith-: 
metic and Ray’s Higher Arithmetic. : 
Grammar.—Kerl’s Common School Grammar. 
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Geography.—Mitchell’s Primary, Mitchell’s Intermediate, and 
Mitchell’s Physical Geography. 

History.—Goodrich’s United States History. 

Penmanship.—Spencerian System and Spencerian Copy Books. 

Alden’s Young Citizen’s Manual. 

German.—~—Raffler’s First, Second, Third and Fourth Readers ; 
Ahn’s German Oourse, First and Second Books; Hey’s (small) 
German Grammar and Oelschlager’s Dictionary. 


Bg 


OSHKOSH. 
H. B. DALE, SUPERINTENDENT, 


Our census ‘shows a trifle over 4000 persons between the ages of 
four and twenty residing in the city. Of this number about 2,000 
have becn enrolled in the public schools during the year as follows : 
high school 60; ** A." grammar school 60; ‘*B” grammar school 
130. The balance, intermediate and primary, being about evenly dis- 
tributed in the five wards of the city. 

Probably, about 500 are in attendance upon the vafious private 
and church schools, leaving a balance of about 35 per cent. out of 
the schools. We employ twenty-eight teachers all ladies, except 
principal of high school and one German teacher. Average salary of 
„ward teachers $35 per month. Principal of high school $180 per 
month. German teacher $100 per month. 

During the past year we have completed a high school building 
than which there is probably no finer of the kind in the state. 
Wehave also erected a building for fourth ward school, accom- 
modating 500 pupils, at an expense of $10,000. 

Herewith I send you a copy of our general regulations, together 
with plan and courses of instruction, text books, etc. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, 


SECOND Primary, Class “F.” 1st year.-—The class shall be sus: 
divided into as many sections as the teacher may deem necessary. 
Oral instruction.—Lessons on the human body; five senses; 
- eommon things; size, color, and prominent qualities; habits of 
order; morals and manners; reading from charts and bsobboerda 
eee: No. 10. 
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with exercises in spelling, both by letters and sounds, until the 
child can spell correctly, zt least one hundred words, in the first 
half of the primmer (Ilillard’s Primmer); counting from one to 
sixty; singing, and physical exercises, four times per day. 


First Primary, Class ** E.," 2d year.—Oral instruction.—An- 
imals, colors, and classification of objects, as belonging to either the 
animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms; morals and manners; 
reading and spelling, (Hillard's Primmer and First Reader, com- 
pleted, Second Reader begun); the names and forms of the differ- 
ent pauses, with the proper use of the period; spelling; counting, 
from one to one hundred ; reading and writing Arabic numbers, to 
one hundred; Roman numbers to ** L.?; exercises in adding series 
of small numbers; oral geography; writing, on slates, and black- 
board; singing and physieal exercises. 

Class ** D.,” 8d year.—Object lessons continued. Reading and 
spelling, (Hillard’s Second Reader, continued and completed), with 
partieular attention to punotuation, definitions and illustrations; 
spelling the reading lesson. Addition and subtraction, (Robinson’s 
Primary); reading and writing Roman numerals, to one hundred ; 
Arabic numerals to five hundred. Writing and printing on slates 
and blackboard. Geography, (Mitchell’s Primary), to page 54. 
Singing and physical exercises. 


SECOND INTERMEDIATE, Class “ C.," Ath year.-—Reading and 
spelling, (Hillard’s Third Reader), three terms, with strict atten- 
tion to punctuation, definitions and illustrations ; spelling the read- 
ing lessons, both by letters and sounds. Arithmetic, (Robinson’s 
Primary), completed and reviewed; three terms. Writing, on 
slates and blackboard, Roman numerals to 500; Arabic numerals 
to 10,000 ; words from the reading lessons ; three terms, Geogra- 
phy, (Mitchell’s Primary), completed and reviewed, with constant 
use of the globe and maps; three terms. Singing, and: physical 
exercises. 


First Inrermepiate.—Class “ B.”—Fifth Year. —Reading 
and spelling, (Hillard’s Third Reader), lst and 2d terms, com-' 
pleted ; (Hillard’s Fourth Reader), 3d term ; close attention to 
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punctuation, definitions, and illustrations; written and oral spelling 
from reading lessons. Arithmetic, (Robinson’s Intellectual, to page 
118, three terms ; (Robinson’s Practical Arithmetic), to page 28, 
third terni. Writing with ink, (Spencerian Penmanship), three 
terms. Geography, (Mitchell’s Intermediate), to page 58, three 
terms, with constant use of globe and maps. Singing and physical 
exercises. 


Class *‘ A,” Sixth Year.— Reading and spelling, (Hillard's 
Fourth Reader), Ist and 2d term ; (Goodrich’s Child's History), 
8d term—cloge attention to punctuation, definitions, and illustra- 
„tions; written and oral spelling from reading lessons. Arithmetic, 
(Robinson’s Intellectual), completed, twice a week, three terms ; 
(Robinson’s Practical), to page 116, three terms. Writing with 
ink, (Spencerian Penmanship), three terms ; writing with ink, from 
dictation, once a week. Geography, (Mitchell’s Intermediate), 
completed and reviewed, with constant usc of globe and maps, three 
terms, History, (Goodrich’s Child's History, ) three times a week, 
three terms. Declamations and recitations. Singing and physical 
exercises. : 


GraumMar DrPAnTMENT.—ÜLass ** B."— Reading and spelling, 
(Hillard’s Fifth Reader); written and oral spelling from reading 
lessons, three terms. Geography, (Mitchell’s High School Geo- 
graphy )—TFirst term, to page 92: second term, to page 207 ; third 

_term, to page 841. Map drawing during the three terms. Gram- 
mar, (Greene's Grammar), to Syntax, page 189, three terms. 
Writing with ink, (Spencerian Penmanship), and from dictation. 
Arithmetic, (Robinson’s Practical), to page 237, three terms. De- 
clamations and recitations. 


Class “ A.”—-Reading and spelling, (Hillard’s Sixth Reader); 
written ‘and oral spelling from reading lessons, three terms. During 
the last term, Goodrich’s U. S. History may be used as a reading 
took. Geography, (Mitchell’s High School Geography), from page 
341 to the end, one term. History, (Goodrfch's U. S. History), 
two terms, after Geography completed. Grammar, (Greene’s 
Grammar), completed, two terms. English composition, (Quack- 
enboss), one term, after grammar. Arithmetic, (Robinson’s Prac- 
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recitations. In place of Grammar and English composition, pupils 
may be permitted to take either Latin or German. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


First Year-—* D? Class.—Higher Arithmetic, three terms; 
Greene’s Analysis, three terms ; Warren’s Physical Geography, two 
terms; Elementary Algebra, one term. 

Second Year—*'* C? QOlass.-—Blementary and Higher, Algebra, 
three terms ; Natural Philosophy, Peck’s Ganot, two terms ; Hiteb- 
"eock's Physiology, two terms; Quackenbos’s Rhetoric, one; any 
optional study, one term. 

Third Year—“ B” Class.—Geometry, two terms; Youmans’ 
Chemistry, two terms; Wilson’s General History, three terms ; 
Gray’s Botany, one term; Shaw’s English Literature, one term. 


Fourth Year—* A” Class.—Alden’s Mental Science, one term; 
English Literature, continued, one term; Geology, one term ; Ha- 
ven's Moral Science, two terms ; Political Economy, or Trigonome- 
iry,one term; Robinson’s Common School Astronomy, two terms; 
General Review of studies, previous to graduation, one term. Hil- 
lard’s Sixth Reader. 

CLASSICAL Counsr.—JFursí Year.—Harkness’ Latin Lessons, 
iwo terms; Harkness' Latin Grammar, and Reader, ono term. 

Second Year.—Harkness’ Latin Reader, continued, one term; 
Ceasar, and Dictation Prose exercises, two terms; Hadley's Greek 
Grammar, one term; Whiton’s Lessons, last term; Ancient (Geo, 
graphy. 

Third Year —Johnston’s Cicero, and Arnold’s Latin Prose, 
three terms ; Greek Grammar, and Lessons, one term; Boise’s An- 
abasis, and Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition, two terms. 


Fourth Year.—Frieze’s Virgil, and Arnold's Latin Prose, three 
terms; Greek Prose, three terms. 


German shall be an optional study, for scholars in “A” Gram. 
mar School and High School. The course of instruction therein 
Shall extend during three years, and ghall be such as may hereafter 


be directed by the Board. The text-books to be used, shall hereaf- 
ter be fixed by the Board. 


ETERA I Fast e MR 


SHEBOYGAN. 


A. MARSOCHNER, SUPERINTENDENT. 


The city forms ono school district, containing one large union 
school and two ward schools. The union school has six depart- 
ments aud seven grades. The three primary, one intermediate and - 
one grammar department represent’ each one grade, while the high 
school department embraces two grades. 

Seventh Grade.—The third primary department, Miss Ruthie 
Hdwards, principal, is divided into A. and B. classes. 


B class, Studies—Alphabet and general exercises in geography 
arithmetic and object lessons. Text-book, Watson’s National 
Primer. i 


A class, Siudies—Reading, spelling and general exercises in 
object lessons, arithmetic and geography, with declamations.  Text- 
book, National Primer. 


Tux 8goox» Primary DEpAxTMENT—. Siath Grade.—-Miss Mary 
Jenkins, principal, is also divided into A. and B. classes. 

** B," Class, Studies--Reading, spelling and general exercises 
in arithmetic, geography and object lessons. Text book: Watson’s 
National Primer. 

“A” Class, Studées.—Reading, spelling and general exercises 
in arithmetic, geography and object lessons, with declamations. 
Text-book: Parker’s National First Reader. 


Tan Tarn Primary Departuent.—Lifth Grade.—Miss iate 
Sullivan, principal, Miss Agnes Cassidy, assistant, is divided into 
A. B. and C. classes. 

** O” Class, Studies.—Reading, spelling, mental arithmetic and 
general exercises in geography and object lessons.  Text-books: 
National Second Reatler and Davics’s Primary Arithmetic. 

< B” Class, Studies and Text-books us above. 
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** A”? Class, Studies and Text-books as above. 


Writing and drawing are taught to the three classes by Mr. 
Dunker, teacher of that specialty. 


Tun INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT—-4th grade—Miss Sara 
Fairweather principal, is divided into ** A " and ** B" classes. 

« B" Class—Studies: Spelling, reading, geography, rhetorical ` 
exercises, arithmetic—mental and practical. Text books: Na- 
tional primary speller, third reader, and Davies’ intermediate and 
practical arithmetics. i 


£ « B? Olass—Studies and text books as above. 


Both classos are taught writing and drawing by Mr. Dunker. 
German optional. 


Tug Grammar DepartmMunt—3d grade—Mr. O. F. Weed, 
principal, Miss Mary Cole, assistant, embraces “A,” “B,” and 
* C classes. 


* C? Class.—Studies: Spelling, reading, arithmetic (mental 
and practical) and geography. Text books: National Elemen- 
tary speller, National fourth reader, Davies’s Tnteflectual and ele- 
ments of written arithmetic, and Mitchell’s intermediate geography. 

* B? Class.—Stuwilies and text books as above. 


“A” Class.—Studies: Spelling, reading, grammar, mental 
and practical arithmetic, and geography. Text books: 

National Pronouncing Speller; National Fourth Reader; 
Kerl’s First Lesson's in Grammar; Davies’s Intellectual and 
Practical Arithmetic, and Mitchell’s Intermediate Geography ; wri- 
ting and drawing, all classes,.by Mr. Dunker. Map-drawing, 
rhetorical exercises, composition and declamations are also taught. 


German optional. 
J 


Hien Sonoor DzragTwENT.—Mr. A. H. Gaylord, principal ; 
Miss Ellen Weeks, assistant. 


Second Grade, B class, Studies.—Arithmetic (Practical com- 
pleted) ; Grammar to Prosody; United States History completed ; 
reading and spelling. Text-books, Griffth's Elocution; Sander’s 
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Speller ; - Willard’s History; Davies’ Arithmetic; Kerl’s Gram- 
mar. 

A Class, Studies.—Arithmetic, Practical, completed; Grammar: 
‘to Prosody; Physiology ; reading; spelling Text-books, Davies’s 
Practical Arithmetic; Kerl’s Grammar; Loomis’ Physiology; Na- 
tional Fifth Reader; Sander’s Speller; composition and declama- 
tion; German optional; writing and drawing in both classes. 

First Grade-—D Class. Studies: Natural Philosophy, Algebra, 
Physeal Geography, U. S. government. «nglish Analysis continued. 
Text books; Peck’s Ganot, Davis’ University Arithmetic, War- 
ren's Physical Geography’ Alden's Government, Paradise Lost. 


C Class, Studies—Geomtry, (begun and completed) ; Chemis- 
try; Universal History. Text books: Davies’ Lgendre; Youman’s 
Chemistry ; Willard’s History. 


A and B Classes. Studies: Trigonometry, (completed) and 
Geometry (reviewed) ; Astronomy; Geology. Text books: Davies’s 
Lgendré $ Brocklesby’s Astronomy. i 


Latin. Three classes: Elementry, Grammar, Cieronis Ora- 
tiones. 

Gorman Optional; Rhetorical Exercises. 

Gymnastics for all departments—Mr. Dunker, teacher: 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT OF UNION SOHOOL. , 
Grade 1, Class A.— Reading, (Ochlschlaeger IIT) ;. writing and 
grammar, (Meunsen. ) 
Grade 2. Class A.--Reading, writing and grammar. Text 
books as above. 


Grade 1, Class B.—Translation, (Ahn's method IT), grammar 
and writing. 

Grade 2, Class B.—Reading, Oehlsehlaeger IT), and writing. 

Grade 1, Olass C.—Translation ( Ahn's method I), and writing. 

Grades 1, 2 and 8, Class ene (Oehschlaeger I), writ- 
ing and spelling. 


The above classes are formed of pupils from the five upper grades 
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of the Union School, and have an average attendance of 52 boys 
and 74 girls, total 126. The membership of the different grades of 


Union school is as follows: 


Grade l ........ Boys....... os 6 Giris, anses 16 Total......... 22 
Oe fe tates. CON CR n MERE O85 20s ican: OT we sadÜ. iu as DO 

B oc ee x s do...... 48 ....do...... 48 dO, rene 96 

? TP do...... 29 OO Sere case 89 dO... e ese 68 
Bawa tek do: .... 60 ,do...... 48 dO oves 98 

PUN E dO cess 48 .do.... 89 AO ce sade 80 

ee eee are do...... 81 NI Face bes 84 dO ex exices 64 

240 248 488 


WARD SOHOOLS. 


Third Ward School.—Miss H. Ashby, principal, Miss Ellen 
Martin, assistant. 


Fourth Ward School.—Mr. Wm. Wolk, principal, Miss Tilda 
Brown, assistant. 


The grades of these schools correspond with grades 7, 6, 5, 4 ` 
and 3 of the Union School, so as to fit their graduates for the High 
School Room of the Union School. The average attendance of both 
schools 250. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


In a city like Sheboygan, chiefly inhabited by citizens of foreign 
birth, officers and teachers of publie schools have to contend with 
disadvantages entirely unknown to districts purely American. A 
great portion of our adopted citizens, especially Germans, give 
preference to schools in which the dogmas of their respective 
churches and branches of public instruction are taught ‘in their 
native tongue. The building of a church and the foundation of a 
parish school are unavoidable in most ‘cases. Owing to this cause 
we find sectarian schools abound in most every county of this state, 
even where the foreign element is but small. This ought not to 
be so. Our public school system is the very corner stone of our 
liberty. The existence of private schools is only justifiable where 
the publie schools do not supply the wants of a community. This 
public schools should do in all places of significance. The munifi- 
cence of the state and the liberality of our citizens enable public 


schools to sustain a superiority not within the reach of sectarian 
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schools. While religious instruction must-be excluded from public 
schools, and exclusively left to churches and Sunday schools, their 
educational platform must be made so firm and spacious as to allow 
the entire people to stand upon it. 

Where public and business life require the knowledge of a certain 
language, that language must be taught thoroughly in public 
schools. In districts where maritime interests prevail, Geography, 
Arithmetic, and even the use of nautical instruments must be made 
a specialty. In rural districts the rudiments of rational agricul- 
ture, chemistry, geology, &o., should be among the studies. All 
public schools, however, should excel by efficiency, thoroughness 
and rapidity in the teaching of reading, speaking, writing and 
arithmetic—the sine qua nons of common school education.  Ohil- 
dren should not be allowed to spend years at the alphabet; writing 
should supersede the printing of letters as soon as possible, and be 
taught judiciously, simultaneously with writing and- reading, and 
books like the National Pronouneing Speller should be confined to 
the High School room, 

As it would fill volumes to enumerate all the attainments desira- 
ble for a public school, allow me to close by the assurance that 
teachers and scholars in our publie schools are wide awake and try- 
ing hard to maintain and preserve the rank and reputation among 
the public schools of the State, for years established and conceded 
by good judges. s 


CONVENTION 


OF 


CITY AND COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The City and County Superintendents of the State of Wisconsin 
met pursuant to the call of the State Superintendent, in Mil- 
waukee, at Harmony Hall, Tuesday the 21st day of July, 1868, at 
nine o’clock, A. M. State Superintendent Orare was appointed 
chairman, and S. H. CARPENTER, secretary. 


The roll being called, the following superintandents answered to 
their names: 


State Superintendent —Hon. A. J. Craig. 

Assistant—J. B. Pradt, 

County Superintendents—J. Q, Emery and S. H. Carpenter, of Dane ; L.Merrill, 
of Dodge; R. M. Wright, of Door; Jas. Hannan, of Kenosha; A. Boynton, of Mar- 
quette; J. F. Devine, of Milwaukee; John Megran, jr., of Portage; G: W. Put. 
nam, of Richland; R. B. Candall, of Sauk; T. J. Shear, of Vernon: W.S Green, 
of Waukesha; T S. Chipman, of Waushara; S. Shaw, of Winnebago; L. Bath, 
of Columbia. 

City Superintendenis—O. R. Smith, Janesville; B. M. Reynolds, Madison; F. 
C. Pomeroy, Milwaukee; Wm. Bieber, Watertown. 


A business committee, consisting of Emery, MERRILL, and SHAW 
was appointed to present topics of discussion. 
Said committee reported the following: 


Modification of the County Superintendency. 

Township District System. 

Teachers’ Institutes and Associations. 

Methods of Examination of Teachers. " 
School Supervision. & 
Terms of School. . 

School Reports and Teachers’ Certificates. 


ae aan me ale 


Which topics were referred to sub-committees for report. 


The .chair appointed the following committees, after which 
adjournment was taken till two o’clock : 
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Modification of School Superintendency—Boynton, Shear and Carpenter. 

Town District System—Emery, Crandall, Green and Pradt. 

Teachers’ Institutes and Associations—Hannan, Wright and Devine. 

Methods of Examination of Teachers—Pomeroy, Putnam, Reynolds, Qrandall 
and Carpenter, 

School Supervision—-Merrill, Megran, Chipman and Bath. 

Terms of School—Shaw, Bieber and Goldthwaite. 

Monthly Reports and Teachers’ Certificates—Chipman, Emery and Pomeroy, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


'The convention was called to order at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the following additional superintendents reported: W. H, 
Looxwoop, of Eau Claire; A. A. Spenour, of Green Lake; O. 
T. Briant, of Walworth; J. Burnaam, of Waupaca; P. H. 


Gannon, of Ozaukee; C. M, Trrar, of Rock; D. B. Lyon, of 
Fond du Lac; M. Dressur, City of Kenosha. 


Mr. F. C. Pomuroy, for the committe on methods of examination 
of teachers, made the following report : : ` 


Your committee on methods of examination of teachers would respectfully 
report as follows: ‘ 

1. We would recommend such a modification of the school law as to pro- 
vide for holding regular monthly examinations at some central point in each 
district, such examination to be held on stated days to be designated by law, 
. not less in any case than two days, instead of holding examinations in each 

four townships as at present required. 


2. We would also recommend that the examination be written upon Arith- 

` metic, Geography, Grammar and Orthography, to be followed by an oral ex- 
amination upon all the studies now required by law, together with an exami- 

nation on such other topics as will test the npplicant's general knowledge. 


m F. C. POMEROY, 
B. M, REYNOLDS, 
' GEO. W. PUTMAN, . 
' B H. CARPENTER, 
R. B. CRANDALL. 
Committee. 


. The above resolution was discussed by Superintendents Boynton, 
Emery, Carpenter, Spencer, Lockwood, Bath, Gannon, Bright and 
ex-superintendents Graham and Goldthwait. 

The recommendations of the committee were not adopted. 

Mr. Hannan, from committee on Institutes and Associations, pre- 
sented the following report : 

Your committee on institutes and teachers’ associations recommend: that 
in view of the lack of trained teachers the institute should be made for the 
time to take the place of the Normal School, and those subjects presented 
which are to be taught in the schools; that the superintendent should have a 
definite plan ef the work to be accomplished; should call to his ai1 as much 


of thelocaltalent of his county as possible; should conduct the: exercises 
promptly according to & programme, and should make the great object of the 
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institute to be the formation for each teacher of a proper course of instruc- 
tion and the acquisition of practical methods of teaching, thus sending outa 
` corps of teachers having a definite idea of the work to be done and the man- 
nerof doing it. 
Y our committee further recommend the organization of county and town 
teac hers’ associations holding frequent meetings, asa great means of arous- 


ing and instructing teachers. ~ 
JAMES HANNAN, 
R. M. WRIGHT, 
JAS. F. DEVIN! E, 
Committee. 


Report adopted. 

. Mr. Boynton, for the committee on school Sunt made a 
report which was recommitted with instructions to report whether 
any further supervision is needed and for what purpose. b 

Mr. Emery, for committee on the town district system, presented 
the following report : 


Your committee to whom was referred the township district system of 
schools respectfully submit the following report: 
There exists in our present school system, among others, the following 


" DEFECTS: 


1. Want of uniformity in the school and school-houses. 
2. Inequality of the burden of the support of the schools. 
8. Lack of immediate and uniform supervision. 
4. Evils of mixed, ungraded schools, impracticability of grading the 
schools, or establishing high schools. 
6. Loss of advantages of associations and co-operation of teachers. 
6. Lossof advantages of town school libraries. 
7. Lack of uniformity and proper adaptation of text books. 
8. Evils of fixed school boundaries—quarrels, appeals, &c. 
9. Lack of accurate and uniform reporting. 
10. Snperfluity of school officers. 
11. The unnecessary multiplicity of separate schools. 
These defects can be remedied by tne adoption of the: ‘‘ township district 
system," embracing essentially the following features: 
1. Each town a unit for schol purposes; & provision may be made for spe- 
cial cases 
2. The existing school districts to remain as they are until changed by a 
towh board. 
8. The school interests to be controlled by atown board to which shall be 
assigned a maximum and minimum limit. 
4. Each local district to be represented on the board until the maximum 
is reached-after which smaller districts may be jointly represented. : 
5 Taxation to the amount required by law to be on the town—but may 
' be supplemented by limited local tax. 
6. Eqnalization to be provided for in regard to the erection of new school 
houses till all districts are equally provided. 
7, "Towns containing parts of joint districts to pay their proportionate 
share of the expense of the school to the town containing the school-house. 
8. The board to organize with an executive committee, if needed, and the 
secretary of the board to act as local inspector of the schools with reasona- 
ble remuneration, reporting to the county superintendent and chairmain of 
town teachers’ association. 
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9. Provision to be made as far as practicable for graded schools, with a 
` high school if needed. i 

Your committee would suggest that the adoption of this system should be 
permissory rather than obligatory. 

In conclusion, your committee would recommend the appointment of a 
committee of three from this convention, to act with a committee from the 
State Teachers’ Association, the State Superintendent as chairman, who shall 
present this matter in due form to the next Legislature, and urge its adop-. 
tion. 

J, Q. EMERY, 
K . BR. B. CRANDALL, 
W. S. GREEN, 
J. B. PRADT, 
Committee, 


Mr. Smith, of Janesville offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That we are in favor of the adoption of the township system, and 
that so much of the report as relates to the appointment of a committee be 
adopted, and that the remainder of the report be referred to that committee. 


After some discussion by Messrs. Smith, Pomeroy and Emery, 
the resolution was adopted. 


Mr. Shaw; for Committee on Terms of School, made the following 
report : : 


Your committee on Terms of School beg leave to report : 

That in the majority of country districts the present arrangements of terma 
and vacations is radically defective; that the defect is the chief cause for so 
poor an attendance during a great part of the summer term. 

Your committee wonld therefore respectfully recommend that at least 
eight months of school be held each year in said districts; that this term be 
divided as follows: A fall term offthree months, to begin about the middle of 
September, bringing a short vacation through the holidays. A winter term 
of three months, commencing early in January, vacation through the muddy 
season. A summer term of two months through May and June, bringing the 
close of the school year previous to the 4th of July. 

. Your committee would further report that whenever, from local causes, 
the best interests of any school district are not subserved by the before men- 

tioned number of months, or division of terms, we would still insist upon 
having a school vacation through the months of July and August. 

SAMUEL SHAW, 

WM. BIEBER, 

N. E. GOLDTHW AIT, 

Committee. 


After discussion by Messrs. Boynton, Goldthwait and Bieber, 
the report was adopted. l 
Mr. Boynton offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, 'Ehat-in the opinion of the Convention, a better distribution of 
laws, circulars, papers, &c., to school officers by the State Department can 
be effected by distributing through the County Superintendents instead of 
Town Clerks. 


The resolution was not adopted, 
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On motion of Mr. Reynolds, the Chair was authorized to appoint . 
a business committee of three to prepare matter for discussion and 
to assign the samo to different persons to prepare reports for the 
next Convention of the County Superintendents. 

After some consultation regarding the Milwaukee School Month- 
ly, in which all agreed that this educational monthly should be sup- 
ported throughout the State, the Convention adjourned until eight 
o'eloek to-morrow morning at the Skating Rink. 


WEDNESDAY. 


The Convention assembled at the ** Rink” at 8 A. M. 
The following additiunal Superintendents reported : 


J. P. Hubbard, of Grant; and L. M. Hawes, of Racine. 


A general discussion was had upon the question of School Super- 
vision, which was participated in by Supts, Bath, Spencer, Boynton, 
Gannon, Putnam, Green, Shaw, Carpenter, Emery and Pomeroy. 

On motion of Mr. Reynolds, of Madison, the Convention ad- 
journed until 1:45 P. M. =, 


. EVENING SESSION. 


Discussion upon school supervisión resumed, and participated in 
by Crandall, Pomeroy, Spencer, Devine, Emery, Craig, Green, 
Chipman, Boynton and Bright. ý 

Moved by Supt. Chipman that the convention adjourn till to 
morrow morning at 8 o'clock, and that the discussion be resumed at 
that time. Carried. 


THURSDAY. 


The Convention met a 8 o'clock at the Rink. Mr. Pradt offered 
the following resolutions, which were laid aside to await the report 
from the committee on modifications of the county superintendent 


system ; 


Resolved, That more immediate local supervision of the schools is necessary, 
than is practicable under the preser.t system. 

Resolved, That some form ot town supervision is the best method of secur- 
the needed local oversight of the schools. 


Mr. Chipman, from the committee on Teachers’ Certificates and 
Monthly Report, made the following report : 
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Your committee on Teachers! Certificates and School Reports beg leave to 
gubmit the following report: 

That sec. 42 of the school law should be so amended as to require a copy of 
a teacher's certificate to be filed with the district clerk, instead of the cer- 
' tificate, as the law now is. 

That in addition to the standing required in teacher's certificates as rec- 
ommended by the last meeting of County Superintendents, a minimum staud- 
ard of five in each branch should be required in limited third grade certifi- 
cates for six months. 

That the practice of Qounty Superintendents, in some portions of the 
State, of indorsing or'approving teacher's certificates from other counties, 
witout an examinatlon of the applicant, is illegal, and ought to be discon- 
tinued. 

THEO. S. CHIPMAN, 
F. C. POMEROY, 
J. Q. EMERY,- 

s Committee. 


The report was adopted, and on motion of Mr. Bright, the chair 
was directed to appoint a committee to prepare a blank for monthly 
reports. 

Mr. Emery offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this convention, educational interests 
would be better aubserved if schools were taught only five days in each week, 
and teachers were required to attend monthly or weekly town or district 
teacher's associations. 


Mr. Shaw offered the following resolutions : 


Resolved, 1.—That while we are highly grotified with the success of our 
system of county school superintendence, in raising and maintaining a prop- 
er standard of qualifications for teachers, we yet feel the urgeat necessity 
for more thorough supervision than the arduous dnties of coanty superinten- 
dents will permit. : : 

Resolved, 2.—That in our opinion no other plan than a well perfected town- 
ship system, will fully secure that efficient local supervision so desirable and 
essential to the school interests of our State. 

Resolved, 3.—That if a township system cannot be speedily secured, we 
would recommend as a substitute that a law be passed authorizing town clerks 
to act as local school supervisors. 


Adjourned to 7 o’clock P. M. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Mr. Boynton, from the committtee on Modification of County 
Superintendency, presented the following report : 


Your committee, to whom the above topic was referred, beg leave to re- 
port as follows: 

We believe the system to be complete; that if the intent and spirit of the 
law were carried out by County Boards of Supervisors in dividing their 
counties into suitable superintendent districts, and if County Superintend- 
ents would well perform their duties, the system would be entirely satisfac- 
tory to the people of this State. Yet, in view of-the lack of suitable action 
by County Boards of Supervisors in the past, whereby the people havé become 
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justly dissatisfied with the inefficiency of the system in some parts of the 
State, we would respectfully recommend, to the favorable consideration of 
the honorable houses composing the Legislature of this State, the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, that part of section 86 of 
the school code which reads as follows: ‘ When a county contains more than 
one senate district, each such senate district shall constitute a superintend- 
ent district, to be numbered as above provided, except senate districts lying 
wholly within incorporated cities, &c.," be amended as follows; ‘‘Whena 
county contains more than one assembly district, each such assembly district 
shall constitute a superintendent district, to be numbered as above provi- 
ded, except assembly districts lying wholly within incorporated cities, &c,’’ 

. A. BOYNTON, 
THOS. J. SHEAR, 
Committee. 

Mr. Emery moved that the resolutions heretofore presented by 
Mr. Shaw be adopted as a substitute for the report of the commit- 
tee just read. Motion adopted. l 

On motion of Mr. Crandall a rule was adopted that no person 
shall speak more than five minutes at one time, and not more than 
twice on the same subject. i 

The Chair announced the following committees, which had been 


previously ordered : 


On Business for next meeting—Reynolds, Spencer, Treat. 
On Legislation~-Emery and Green. 
On Reporis—Hannan, Shaw and Pomeroy. 


Mr. Emery offored the following resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the effcient prompt and earnest manner in which our Super- 
intendent of Public Instrcution, A 3 Craig, has hitherto performed the du- 
ties of his office, merits our acknowledgments; that he has our sympathy and 
confidene ; and that we hereby pledge him our co-operation. 


On motion of Mr. Shaw the thanks of the Convention were given 
to Superintendent Pomeroy for his valuable labors in providing a 
place of meeting for the Convention and in furthering the objects of 
the meeting. 

On Motion of Mr. Boyton, the foll owing resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are due to the papers of this 
city for kindly reporting and publishing the proceedings of our several 
meetings. . 


On motion the Convention adjourned, 
à A. J. ORAIG, 
Chairman. 
S. H. CARPENTER, : 
Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS 
, OF THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE . 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


MiQrwavEzsz, July 21; 1808. 


The association convened at Milwaukee Skating Rink, at 8 o'clock, 
Tuesday evening, and after being ealled to order by the President, 
O. R. Surra, of Janesville, was cordially welcomed in behalf of the 
citizens, Board of Education and teachers of Milwaukee, by Mayor 
O'Nxxr, Hon. C. L. Snoras and Supt. F. O. Pomunoy, respectively, 
to which a response-was made on the part of the Association by the 
President, followed by a lecture from Hon. Anraony Van Wyoz, of 
Kenosha, upon ‘ Education in Republics,” which was highly ap- 
plauded. =! 


f 


MORNING SESSION. 


WEDNESDAY, July 22, 1868, 


The Association was called to order by the President; and the 
exercises opened "by -prayer,, by Rev. Samvzn Farnnows, of Mil- 
waükee; followed by;the President's address, which, on‘ motion.of 
W. D. Pankzs, of Geneva, was referred to a committee consisting 
of :I. N, Cuxpann, D. Gray Purman and: N. E. Gorp»rHWArIT, 
which committee were instructed to:refer'the various topics pre- 
sented in the address to sub-committees for report. 

The-following committees were then appointed by the chair 2 

‘On Miisie—J, T. Lovewell, S. H. Carpenter, O. T. Bright. 


On Rules.—W. O. Whitford, O. H. Allen, Alexander Kerr. ` 
11—Doc. No. 10. ' 
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The following officers were then appointed: . 


Assistant Secretaries —E. E. Woodman, Albert Earthman. 
Clerk.—G. W. Heath. 
Treasurer.—W. A. De La Matyr. 


The reports of standing committees being declared in order, Mr. 
S. D. GAYLORD, of the committee on '* Ventilation of School- 
Houses,” reported that the committee had neither time nor funds 
necessary for an investigation, and requested that another com- 
mittee be appoinied. 

The report was adopted.and the committee discharged. 

: Mr. I. N. Ous»pAzz, chairman of. the committee to whom was re- 
ferred the President's Address, reported sub-committees as follows : 


Qualifications of Teachers. —O. H. Allen, M. Montague, F. O. Pomeroy. 

County Superintendency.—I, N. Cundall, O T. Bright, E. E. Woodman. 

Township System.—W . C. Whitford, D. G. Parman, N. E. Goldthwait. 

Normal Schools.—Alex. Kerr, G g. Albee, T. N. Haskell. 

"Teachers! Institutes.—A. J: Craig, R. Graham, J. T. Lovewell. 

The report was adopted: 

After a recess bf ten minutes for T the enrollment, & pa- 
per was read by T. ©, Chamberlain, of Delavan, upon ‘Mental 
Philosophy, as an àid'in teaching.” 
t7 Another intermission was had, followed by a paper from T. H. 
Little, of Janesville, upon the ‘Education of Idiots.” 

Adjourned to 2 o'clock P. M, 


* AFTERNOON SESSION. j ie 


The Asseciation was called to order by the President, who made 
the following appointments of committees z 


Nominations. —W, A. De La Matyr, E. P. Brooks, T. €. Chamberlain, Miss 
Q. E. Brace, Miss-À: Ourtis. 

Resolutions. ws i arker, W. C. Whitford, E. E. Woodman. 

‘Pininee. —G. ^W. Heath, C. M. Treat, B. M. Reynolds. 

"Honorary ERES Bi a: Albee, T. E Little, A&.R..Cornwal  .. 


Mr: W. O. Whitford msde the following: teport on rules, -whick 
was adopted. . + 

Your pomunittée wonld- —— € the. following rules d 
the-government of the association at the present session :, 


Rue 1.—No persohi-'$hall “speak? more thai five: mites at ‘She ‘time, 
upon any motion or question, npe more ihan twice without the unanimous 
consent Of the association. 

Rute 2,—No person, not a PEETA shall be allowed to vote upon any 
question or motion, or:to speak, except by dnvitetion of; the sepociation, 

n eub E d 


* 
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Ruiz 3,—1n the discussion of all questipns of order, Cushing’s manual is 


adopted as the standard. 
W. 0. WHITFORD, 


C. H. ALLEN, 
ALEX. KERR, 
Committee. 


On motion of Mr. B. M. Reynolds, the followmg substitute for 
article 1st of the eonstitution was adopted : 


The constitution may be amended at any regular meeting of the associa- 
tion, provided the proposed amendment sháll have been submitted in writing 
at least one regular meeting previous to its adoption. 


Mr. S. D. Gaylord offered the following resolution as an amend- 
ment to the constitution, which will lie over to the next regular 
meeting : 


Resolved, That article 2d of the constitution ie .80 amended as to read 
,* school officers and teachers of this Stato may become mémbers of this asso- 
ciation by.the payment of one dollar." . = 


A paper upon the “ History of School Supervision in the State," 
was then presented by W. C. Whitford, President of Milton 


College. 
After a ‘short recess, the exercises were opened by music evi the 
Glee Club. l 5 


The ** Township, System of Scioolé " was next discussed by J. B. 
Pradt, Assistant State Superintendent, followed by,remarks from 
Supt. Craig, which were endorsed by Supt. Pomeroy. 

Mr. J. B. Pradt then offered. the following. resolution, which-was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That a Somviliisa of five be appointed by the chair ‘td report a at 
the next session of the association, upon«school-house architecture, including 
the subjects of heating, ventilation, lighting and seating, and with more 
especial reference to the wants of country schools; the. report to be accom- 
panied with suitable plans and specifichtions, at an expense not to exceed 
fifty dollars. =.. : 


Mr. Montague, from ‘the .committee-on qualifications. of teachers 
presented the following report, which was addpted : 

Your committee to whom was referred so much of the president's 
address as. relates to the qualifications of paein beg leave, re- 
spectfully, to report as follows: j 


In common with our president, and all other thoughtful educators, we have 
felt the necessity of: higher and -broader qualifications on the partsof the 
teachers of our schools. .We look anxiously for the time when a knowledge: 
of the.“‘Jaws of health," the “science of government,” and the general laws 
of mental development shall be required.even . for the-lowest. pride of certif- 
‘cates, 
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Thereforé we recommend the adoption of the following' resolution : 
Resolved, That, as the sense of the association, applicants for any grade of 


certificate should be examined in physiology, and the constitutions of the 
United States and the State of Wisconsin. 
C. H. ALLEN, 
M. MONTAGUE, 
r . F. C. POMEROY,. 


‘Committee, ; 
The association then adjourned to 8 o’clock ‘in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The association was called to order by the president, and then 
listened to music by the male chorus of the Milwatikee Musical So- 
ciety, after which Rev. G. F. Magoun, D. D., President of Iowa 
College, was presented, and delivered an able leeture upón ‘the 
** Education of Woman." 

After listening to another chorus from the Musical Society, ne 
association adjourned to 9 o’clock the next morning. 


MORNING SESSION. 


Trurspay, July 23, 1868. . 


The Association was called to order by the President, and the 
exercises opened with prayer by Rev: J. B. Pradt, after which a 
paper upon ‘‘ Hduedtional Fallacies” was read by W. D. Parker, of 
Geneva. 

The chair then Tm the following committees : 


School Architecture:—J. B. Pradt, C. H. Allen, S. D. Gaylord,,W. D. Parker, 
I, N. Stewart. 


Legislation. —Alex. Kerr, S. H. i AUT W. C. Whitford, T. H. Little, W. 
À. De La Matyr. 


Mrs. M. A. MoGonegal, Piüdosi of the Lavenport Training 

chool, then conducted an exercise in Primary Moral Instruction. 

A recess was taken, followed byan address.from Rev. I. N.. Cun- 
dall, Superintendent. of the Orphans’ Home, at UNE upon the 
** Educational Lessons of the War.” 

Mr. Alex. Kerr, of the Committee on Normal Bodia; presented 
the following report which was adopted : - 


The committee to whom was referred so much of the president’s addien as 
relates to normal schools, report that they approve the same and paooamenig 
the following resolutions:  - 

Resolved, 1st, That we regard with the highest satisfaction the progress 

made in the developmént of the normal school system in Wisconsin. ~ - 
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2d, That we commend the efficiency of the normal. schools already estab- 
lished at Platteville and Whitewater, and that we take great pleasure in the 
interest which they have awakened among the people, and that we wish them 
for the future a hearty God-speed. 

8d, That the publie schools of the commonwealth, to accomplish the ends 
required of them, and to meet the wants of an advancing civilization, imper- 
atively demand teachers qualified and trained for their work. 

4th, That it should be the aim of the. normal school, without essentially 
shortening the curriculum of academic studies, to send forth teachers who 
shall be thoroughly acquainted with the science and art of their profession, 
and who shall, by their practical skill, bring into general uge the most import- 
ant methods of instruction. 

2 ALEX. KERR, 


G. S. ALBEE, 
T. N. HASKELL, 
Committee. 


Mr. W. C. Whitford, of the Committee on Township System 
offered the following report which was adopted : 


Your committee to whom was referred so much of the president’s address 
ag relates to the Township system of School Government would respectfully 
submit the following report: 

That itis evident to them that a large majority of the teachers and other 
educational men in the state, are already convinced that the township system 
of schools furnishes superior advantages above the district system now in 
operation among us; and that, therefore, no argument need be presented by 
the committee setting forth the merits of that system. But they are of the 
opinion, from such observation as they have been able to make, that the mass 
of the people throughout the state cannot be induced at present to adopt the 
system as a whole, while they might be willing to accept certain. features of 
it, which would probably. lead, in the end, tothe introduction of such others 
as could be made to harmonize with those general opinions and usages which 
our existing school laws have ineuleated and established. ° 

They would recommend that the Legislative Committee of the association 
be authorized to take into consideration, in-connection with the state super- 
intendent and the committee appointed by the county superintendents for the 
same purpose, the preparation of a bill embracing such provisions of the 
- township s\stem as in their opinion will receive the support of the member g 
of our legislature, present it to that body at their next session, and memo, 
rialize them on the subject. 

W. €. WHITFORD, 
D. GRAY PURMAN, 
N E. GOLDTHWAIT, 
Committee. 
Adjourned till 2 1-2 p. m. 


_ AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Prosident called the Association to order and introduced 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, of Oswego, N. Y, who read a paper upon 
** Geographical Teaching." 

Mr. G..8. Albee, Chairman of Committee on Honorary Members, 
made the following. report, which was adopted : 


Your. domiiittee would respectfully offer, as Honorary members of this 
Association, the names of the TNE distinguished Educators and friends 
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of Educational progress, who have rendered their own names illustrious, 
while dignifying our profession: 


Hon. Anthony Van Wyck, of Kenosha; 
Hon. Newton Bateman, State Supt; Il; 
Mayor E. Neil, Milwaukee; 
Hon. C. L. Sholes, Milwaukee ; o 
Rev. Samuel Fallows, Milwaukee ; 2 ' 
Rev. G. F. Magoun, D. D., Pres. Iowa Jollege; 
Sapt. W. A. Bemis, Davenport, Towa; 
Mrs. M. A. McGonegal, Davenport, Iowa; 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, Oswego, N. Y. 
G. S. ALBEE, 
T. H. LITTLE, 
A. R. CORNWALL, 


Committee, 
The following report was then received and adopted : 


The Committee on School Supervision report as follows:- 


Resolued, That the results of the system of county superintendency during 
the past seven years in raising and maintaining a higher standard of qualifi- 
cations on the part of teachers, warrant a continuance of the ofice.. 

Resolved, That the too extended fields of labor given to County superin- 
tendents prevent that thorough supervision which ig so essential to the pro- 
gress of our school. 

Resolved, That we recommend such a supplementing of the present system 
as shall make school visitation more frequent, general superv sion more 
thorough, institute work more extensive and practical, and secure a more 
uniform distribution of good school buildings and ‘appliances; and, in the 
opinion of your committee, these résults can best be accomplished. by the 
adoption of a tawnship aystem of schools. 

Resolved, That County Superintendents should be eoo teacbers; that 
they should be subject to examination by the State Board of Examiners ; 
that their entire time and energies should be devoted to school work ; that 
only. such an amount of work as can be accomplished should be assigned to 
erch; and that they Mou be paid accordingly, 

Respeetfully submitted, 
I. N. OUNDALL, 
O. T. BRIGHT, 
E. E. WOODMAN, 
Committee. 


Mr. W. A. De La Matyr, Chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions; made the following report : 


Your committee would respectfully recommend the following named per- 
sons as Officers of this Association for the ensuing Years 


President — Alexander Kerr, Beloit. 

Vice-Presidents—O.. E. Spinney, Miss R. W. Mason, Miss Franees Taylor. 

Secretary—S. H. Carpenter, Madison. 

Treasever—Samuel Shaw, Omro. > 

Executive Commitiee—W.D. Parker, Geneva ; D. G. Porman, Platteville ; $ 
0. R. SS Janesville ; E. E. Woodman, Monroe’; G. W. Héath, Racine." 

` W. A: Ds La MATYR, *: 
. ,. E.P. BROOKS, ; 
T.U. ‘CHAMBERLAIN, 
; Committee: ` 


ier! 


After some discussion, the report was accepted and C. H. Allen 
instructed to cast the ballot of the Association, which resulted in 
the election of the officers as recommended by the committee, 

Hon. J. L. Pickard, City Superintendent, Chicago, TII, was pre- 
sented to the Assoelation, and, after. extending- a happy greeting 
to the teachers of Wisconsin, made some timely and appropriate 
remarks. 

Rev. Dr. Magoun, President of the Iowa College, was next intro- 
duced’ and made some interesting remarks in relation to Iowa 
schools, paying a high. tribute to Wisconsin teachers. 

Prof. T; N. Haskell; offered the oe tesolution.whish w Was 
adopted ;- ? 3 


-Resolved, That we congratulate the State on the establishment ‘of. -a State 
University with male and female colleges, seeking the highest culture of its 
ET that they may be fitted for any learned calling in the ¢ommon- 
wealt 


Adjourned to 7 1-2 o’clock in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association was called to order by the President. 
‘George W. Heath, chairman of the committee on finance, pre- 
sented the following report, which was accepted and adopted : 


The committee on finance would make the following report: 


Amount of cash on hand from last year, ........ err $74 33 
Amount received from membership fees this year....... .. lli 00 
—. $188 88 
The committee have audited bills to the amount of ............... 98 21 
Leaving.a balance on hand, with some bills yet to be, paid, of..... $95 12 
GEO. W. HEATH, 
C. M: TREAT, 
B. M. .REYNOLDS, 
Committee. 


‘A. J. Cheney, chairman of the committee on enrollment, made a 
report,: showing -that oyer.600 teachers: were present during Hae 
session. Thissreport was accépted-and adopted. 

A. J. Craig, chairman..of.the -commitfee to whom was referred. 
that portion of the president’s address relating to teachers’ insti- 
tutes, read the following report, which wag agcepted, and adopted: 


The committee. to, Whom.was referred that portion of the President's ad- 
dress which relates to Teachers’ Institutes, respectfully report, that 
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Wuereas, The normal schools cannot afford immediate aid to any consid- 
erable number of actual teachers; and 

WHEREAS, "We recognize the Teachers’ ‘Institute as a valuable and efficient 
instrument in preparing teachers for their work; therefore 

Resolved, That the statute requiring each county superintendent to hold an 
annual institue should be rigidly enforced. -> 

` Resolved, That the Board of Regents of Normal Echools are earnestly re- 
quested to expend annually the whdle sum at their disposal for holding insti- 
tutes, in furnishing agents to conduct the same, and in meeting the expenses 
incurred by the county superintendents in connection therewith. 

A. J. CRAIG, . 
. R. GRAHAM, 
; : J. T. LOVEWELL, 
: . Committee. 


T. H. Little, chairman of the committee to whom was referred 
that part of the presidents address in relation to the education of 
feeble-minded children, made the following report, which w was accept- 
ed and adopted : ' 


The committee to whom was referred that portion of the address which 
relates to the education of feeble-minded children, respectfully report that 
they find the opinions on that subject expressed in the address to be in ac- 
cordance with sound principles of educational policy, and with the senti- 
ments of true Christian philanthropy, and as such, to be worthy of the en- - 
dorsement of the association. 

They submit for the action of the association the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we re-affirm our belief in the pressing necessity of a school 
for the education of the feeble-minded and idiotic children of Wisconsin, 
and of the duty of the Legislature to provide one at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Resolved, That we have observed with much gratification the recommenda- 
‘tion of Gov. Fairchild, upon the subject, and we highly commend the late 
Legislature for its good intention, while we deeply lament the blunder which 
rendered that intention ineffectual. 

Resolved, That we gratefully acknowledge the services of the press in this 
good cause, and trust that they will continue to be rendered so long as the’ 
necessity exists, 

` . , i T. H. LITTLE, 
E. P. BROOKS, 
T. C. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Committee. 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 


Resolued, That all the courses of instruction in the University and other 
higher educational institutions should, and of right ought to be, open | in all 
respects equally to males and females. 


Upon motion of W. D. Parker the chair appointed committees -to 
attend the National Teachers’ Association, at Nashville, Tenn., and 
the State Associations, of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and Illinois, as 
tollows : 

National Association —C. 'H; Allen, X, X. Craig, “Alex. Kein: zs 


Jowa Association—W. O. Whitford, W. D. Parker, ©. W. Cutler, 
Kansas ‘Association—B. Q. Pomeroy, G; S. Albee, W. A; DeLaMatyr. 
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Nebraska Association—N. E. Goldthwait, A. J. Cheney, J. K. Purdy. 
Illinois Association—J. C. Pickard, B. M. Reynolds, J. T. Lovewell. 


The business session being over; the exercises of the evening were . 
opened with music from the male chorus of the Philharmonic society, 
which was enthusiastically ehcored. 

Gov. Fairchild was then, introduced, and in a neat and happy 
speech paid'a high tribute to ‘thé teachers of Wisconsin and the as- 
sociation for their energy, expressing his own deep sympathy with 
them in their noble work. 

Hon. Newton Batean, óf Illinois, followed with an aborts 
and exhaustive history of ‘Industrial Education in this country.” 

The lecture was followed "by a guitar solo by Hernandez. 

Mr. E. E. Woodman, of the committee on resolutions, penus 
the following, which weré adopted : 


Resolved, That the ónterainment which the citizens of Milwaükee have ex- 
iended to ihe Associàtion has caused thegreat and general enjoyment, and 
now excites the lively gratitude which the number and generosity of the at- 
tentions bestowed upon it might be expected to occasion; that we termin- 
ate with regret an intercourse so delightful; add take with us a” kindly-and 
enduring remembrance of a hospitality as munificent as it has been spon- 
taneous and unaffected. 

Resolved, That the municipal officers, the Board of Education, the City Su- 
perintendent and teachers have contributed to the success of our present 
convention by laborious aid continued efforts in many directions, and that 
we acknowledge our obligations to them with great fullness, proportionate to 
the extent of their labor in providing the various accommodations for the 
Association. 

Resolved, That we thank the Milwaukee Musical Society and the Philhar- 
monic Society for their choice musical entertainments, which have been a 
source, not only of exquisite pleasure, but valuable instruction, as exempli- 
fying ina signal manner the possibilities of vocal culture. 

Resolved, That we tender our grateful acknowledgments to the Hon. 
Anthony Van Wyck, of Kenosha; Rev. G. F. Magoun, D. D., President of Iowa 
College Hon. Newton Bateman, State Superintendent of Illinois; His Ex- 
cellency Gov. L. Fairchild; Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, of the Oswego Normal 
School of New York, and Mrs. M. A. McGonegal, of the Davenport Training 
School, Iowa, for the honor which their presence has lent to our assembly, 
and the pleasure and instruction derived from their addresses. 

Resolved, That in the presence of the visiting delegates from Iowa, we re- 
cognize a warm fraternal feeling existing between the Iowa and Wisconsin 
associations, and that we reciprocate the favor of the presence of Superin- 
tendent, W. A. Bemis, of Davenport, in the appointment ofa similar com- 
mittee from this association. 

Resolved; That we are under obligations to the Western Union, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, and the Chicago and Northwestern railway companies, and to 
the Goodrich Line of: Steamers and the Wolf River Navigation Company, for 
such reduction in the rate of fare and attention to the comfort of the mem- 
bers ashave been the means of swelling ournumbers and of evincing in those 
corporations a large public interest and an active sympathy with the cause in 
which we labor. 
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Resolved, That our thanks are due to W. 'H. Sherman, Esq., for the use of a 
Bradbury grand piano. 

Resolved, That the press is a powerful educator and the strongest ally of 
ihe teachér: : that the newspaper press of the state is doing a valuable work 
in connection with our .edcucational interests ; cand that the thanks of the 
asgodiation ‘are dué ‘to the presses of -Mitwaukée for thë mannét in which they 
have promoted the success of the 16th &ession:of- the association, ‘and aré. LN 
pecially due to the Milwaukee Sentinel and the Milwaukee News for the full 
and accurate reports of our proceedings whith ‘thay have publisliéd.- 

-Resolsed, That the thanks of. the Association are due tq: its officers.for the 
prompt and efficient mariner in which they have conducted the proceeding: 
ofthe session. 

Resolved, That the sareti of the Aegielitlos be instructed to furnish the 
State Superintendent with a copy of the proceedings ofthis session of the 
association for publication and. distribution throughout the state. 


W. D. PARKER, 
W. Q. WHITFORD, 
at ae: bs E. WOODMAN: 
, Commitee. 


After another piece of musié did. the Philharmonig Society, the: 
President declared the sixteenth annnal session of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association ended. 

| 'O. R. SMITH, President. 


g 
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C. W. Curier, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE PERRIN. 


OF THE 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. | 


dca š h AM $. è 
The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association met in executive session at 
at the rooms of the- Young Men's Association, Janesville, at 7 1-2 
o'clock ` P. M., Deo. 28, 1868. 


The Asssociation was called to order by President Alex. Kerr, of Í 
Beloit, who briefly stated the object of the meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Reynolds, of Madison, O. R. Smith, of Janes- 
ville, was elected secretary pro tem. 

The President announced the following committees. 

County Superintendency. —Or. R. Smith, Janesville ; W.C. Whitford, Mil- 
ton, W. D: Parker, Geneva. 

Education of Feeble-minded Children—W. €. Whitford, Milton ; T.-H. Little, 
Janesville; R. Graham, Kenogha. 

Normal Schools.—Oliver Arey, Whitewater; J: T. Lovewell, Whitewater ; 
E. C. Stone, Delavan. 

Teachers’ Inatituces. —W. D. Pike Geneva’; B. M.. Reynolds; „Madison: 
F. O‘ Pomeroy, Milwaukee. .. 

Township Organization of Schools.—I, N. Cundall, Madison; $. p. . Gaylord, 
Milwatikee; A. J. Cheney, Delavan. . 

The committees not being ready to report, a, discussion ipon. the. 
educàtion of feeble-minded children ensued,- pärticipated in by: 
President Whitford, of Milton College, Superintendent Little, and. 
W. D. Parker of Geneva, and others. 

Mr. Parker presented a: communication . from. “Walworth. County. 
Teachers’ Instituie,. which, ori EM was receivéd.and pliced jan 
file. 


Adjourned until 9 o’olock Tuesday morning. 
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MORNING SESSION. 


Association called to order by President Kerr. 


W. D. Parker, chairman of Committee on Teachers’ Institutes, 
made the following report : 


The committee to whom was referred the subject of institutes, have had the 
same under consideration, and beg leave to report the following resolutions 
embodying their sentiments: 

Wuereas, The system of teachers’ institutes a now held, has proved a 
valuable auxiliary to the teacher's profession; and, 

Wuereas, The law recognizing institutes is, in some cases, not executed ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolvéd, 1st. That it is the sense of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
that the institute should be made a permanent organization in every super- 
intendent district, holding at least one annual session of at least one week's 
duration. = 

Resolved, 2d. That the observance of the law establishing an annual county 
institute, should be enforced by a proper penalty. 

Resolved, 8d. That the Board of Normal School Regents be, and hereby are, 
respectfully requested to organize a series of institutes, under an agent in 
connection with the state superintendent and competent instructors, to be 
held throughout, the state. W. D. PARKER, - 

í B. M. REYNOLDS, 
F. C. POMEROY, 
z : Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Cheney, the report was accepted and the com- 
mittee discharged. 


After an animated discussion by Messrs. Whitford, Parker, 
Lovewell, Reynolds, Gaylord, Cundall and Smith, the report was 
adopted. l po l 


President Whitford, chairman of tħe Committee on the Educa- 
tion of Feeble-minded Children, made the following report : 


Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of' the education of tho 
feeble-minded children of the state, would report the following resolutions 
for your consideration : f 

Resolved, That it is gratifying to perceive the progress made in publie 
opinion during the past year, in favor of the establishment of an institution 
by the state for the instruction of this class of unfortuuate children: 

Resolved, That we re-affirm our conviction that Gur state, in ordet to be 
true to herself and just to all classes of her citizens, while Supporting her 
excellent system of free schools, and her benevolent institutions for the 
education of the blind, the deaf and dumb, the ‘children of soldiers who 
perished during:the.war, and for,the reform of, the ‘vicious youth, should, as 
soon as practicable, recognize the needs of her feeble-minded children, and 
found and conduct by ample mean&-g school for their devolopment and 
training. - 7 : ; ^ ; 

pem That in our opinion the legislature of our state should take steps 
at their session-this winter, toward the opening of a school for these chil- 
hren as soon as the proper arrangements can be effected. — - — - ; 

Respectfully submitted, ' ‘W: 0. WHITFORD, 

à T. H. LITTLE, 
SQ a. R GRAHAM, | 
E v ‘Committee. 
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" On motion of Mr. Reynolds the report was accepted and adopted. 
Professor Arey, chairman of the Committee on Normal Schools, 
made the following report, which was adopted : 


- The committee to whom was referred the subject of normal schools beg 
leave to report the following resolutions: 

Resolved, 1st. That the normal school does its best work when it produces 
the best men and women, and to this end intellectual, moral aud physical 
culture shonld run parallel with methods of instruction through the course. 

2d. In admitting students to normal instruction regard should be had 
rather to “ a fitness for the work of teaching," than to age and scholarship; 
and that the earlier such students are put under such instruction the better 
the teachers produced. jd 

8d, That the course of study should be such that graduates shall be compe- 
tent to instruct in graded schools; and their diplomas should be a sufficient 
warrantof their fitness for teaching. ] 

4th. That instruction should be mainly individual, and that classes should 
not exceed twenty in number. 

OLIVER AREY, 
J. T. LOVEWELL, 
EDWARD C. STONE. 


Mr. Smith introduced the following resolution and moved its 
adoption : 


Resolved, That we recognize in Superintendent. R, A. Graham, who has 
been conducting the institutes during the past autumn, an efficient educator, 
and that we confidently hope he may be continued in the work. 


After remarks from Messrs. Whitford, Parker, Cheney an 


others, strongly: endorsing it, the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 


Adjourned to 2 o'clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. ` 


.2 P. M. 
O. R. Smith, chairman of committee on County Superinténdenoy, 
made the following report: à : . 


Your committee to whom was referred the subject of the County Superin- 
tendency have had the same under consideration, and beg leave to submit 
the following report.: . . 

This system of school supervision has been in operation in several states 
for the past twenty-five years with uniformly successful results, The demand 
for it in our own state proceeded from the feeling of a want to be supplied in 
the direction of more efücient work in the examination and licensing of 
teachers, in the holding of institutes, in the dissemination of educational in- 
formation among the people, in the improvement of school buildings and the 
arousing of a general interest in all that pertains to good schools, Encoun- 
tering at the outset an opposition from many educators, which, in many 
cases, has been’ persistent, and meeting the dislike of the people to the 
adoption of new niodes of conducting business, it has, nevertheless, accom- 


plished in the space of seven years far more than the fondest anticipations of 
its friends, - i 
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- We are now able to judge somewhat of the merits and defects of. the sys- 
tém as applied to our State, and we would submit the following facts as ex- 
hibiting the comparative merits of the two systems of county and town su- 
pervision. . : = "RE" 

it is economical.—Towns sometimes had as many'as six superintendents in 

a year under the old system, and as.many as $100 were paid these officers in 
a town in a single year. This frequent change of officers and excessive prices 
paid are extravagant beyond parallel. . ; . 
. During the lastsix years of the town superintendenoy, there was an average 
of 102 days of school taught per year in each district in the state; during 
the ‘first six years of the county superintendency there was an. average of 
127.6 days of school taught per year in each district in the state, or a gain 
of.25.6 days schooling in each district. This result follows from an in- 
creased interest in educational circles, accomplished mainly by-county super- 
intendents. 

Applied to 1867, the increase is equivalent to a gain of 6,142,592 days 
schooling for one child, or sufficient to educate 2,802 children from alphabet 
through high school grades, or sixteen years’ schooling, or the education of 
the children of a city the size of Janesville during their entire school life. 

The last six years of the town superintendency there was an average at- 
tendance of pupils on the school sessions of 62 per cent.; under the first six 
years of the county superintendency there was an average attendance of 67 
per cent., showing a gain of five per cent. under the present system. This 
item.applied to 1867 ig.adequate to ‘educate:1,200 .children from alphabet 
through high school, or sixteen years’ schooling. Thus, in 1867 the addi- 
tional interest awakened mainly by county superintendents, secured a result 
greater than the town superintendency ever accomplished, by an equivalent 
of educating 4,200 children from alphabet through high school, or the entire 
education of the children of a community of 1,800 people for sixteen years. 
The average cost of the town superintendent’s office may be set down at $35 
per town, and a total of $27,325 for the state. The average gost per county 
for the county superintendency for 1867 was $554.78, and a total for the state 
of $31,620, which added to a total incidental expense of $7,125 is $38,745. 
The town superintendency would have made available but 62 per cent. of the 
gross cost of tbe schools; the county superintendency made 67 per cent. of 
the gross cost available, or the latter system saved five per cent. more of 
$1,521,412, or $76,070.60 in one year than the town superintendency, or 
twice the total cost of the county superintendency for one year, and more 
than sufficient to pay excess of- cost of the present system over the old sys- 
tem for 6} years, besides the innumerable benefits accruing from the greater 
regularity in attendance and increased length of terms. 

The following balance sheet shows the financial statements at a glance: 
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County Superintendency to State, Dr, wf 
1867. To total cost of Schools, cash. .......... eee eei eee PL, O21, 412 
Cr. 


By 67 per cent. of cost made available........81,019, 3846 04 
By loss in irregularattendanee............... 502,065 96 


Foun Superintendency to State, Dr. 


To total eon Schools, oaSh. cords ain qecA vr. ax aS dave En $1,521,412 
Cr. 


By 62 per cent, of cost made available.,.......$948,275 44 
-By-loss in irregular attendance........... eS. . 578,186 56 
Loss by Town Superintendents, .....eossssessecessernener aey $518,136 56 
Loss by County Superintendents. ..cccccsseccsetceccsccsesens 002,068 96 
— M áMÓÓÁÁ— 
RIBGBÉ acd voce Gade eka ieee e esee uu. LE I pU CM $'r6,0*0, 00 
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This showing is largely in favor of the county supervision, dnd the econo- 
my ofthis system, as regards efficiency, having already been shown, it is clear 
that in no sense can we return to the town'&ystem of superintendency econ- 
omically. - . "NE "n 

One 3f the objections urged against the County Superintendency is that we 
are unable to get competent men in the position. The average salary paid last 
year, the most expensive year under the system, was $554. When we consid- 
er the amount and nature of the work the County Superintendent is called 
upon to perform, can it be a matter of wonder tat our best educators cannot 
be induced to accept the position and give all their time and energies to the 
discharge of its duties, for such a pittance ? r j ; 

It seems to your committee that the law needs an amendment here, giving 
ia per diem of at least $5, and ‘an - allowance of -dt least $150 per annum: for 
traveling expenses. We would;recommend accordingly. Our County Super- 
intendénts find it impossible to properly examine and visit séhools, the 
number üuder their charge: generally being too great. We believe this visit- 
ation and supervision of prime importance to our schools, and that it can be 
best gained,by.the adoption of the township system. 

We believe that the County Superintendency has accomplished, and is ac- 
complishing, notwithstanding the embarrassmen}s unter whieh it has labored, 
untold good for our schools, and that it would be disastrous to. the educational 
interests of the State to go back to the Town Superintendency. We would, 
therefore, sunimon all educators in the State, and all who are intesrested in 
the best good of our schools to stand by the system, and do all that is possible 
to render it more efficient ; and we beg leave to report, as the sense of this 
association, the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we hereby re-affirm our oft-expressed conviction of the ad- 
vantage and efficiency of the system of County Superintendency of schools, 
and earnestly request-our present legislature to supplement it by a township 
organization of schools. 

Resolved, That to our County Superintendents we tender our sympathy in 
their work and our abiding determination to give them our confidence and 
support. 

! O. R. SMITH, 
W. C. WHITFORD, 
W. D. PARKER. 


Upon motion of Mr. Reynolds, the report was adopted. 


Superintendent Cundall, chairman of committee on Township Sys- 
tem, reported verbally that as the ground had been covered by the 
report on County Superintendency, the committee had no further re- 
port to make. ' 

On motion, committee discharged. 


Mr. Parker moved the adoption of the following resolution: 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed byjthe President, whose 
duty it shall be to prepare matter upon educational topics for publication, 
and that the School Monthly is hereby invited to publish the same without 
expense to the Association, 

Mr. Smith moved to amend by adding, ‘and that the committee 
get the reports published in as many papers of the State as possible.” 


Amendment prevailed, and resolution as amended adopted. 
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The President appointed the following committee : : 0. R. Smith, 
W. D. Parker, T. H. Little. 
Mr. Smith moved the adoption of the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the legislative committee of the Association is hereby in- 
structed to present the reports of the several committees to the legislature at 
the eoming session aud to urge the embodiment of the views therein expressed 
in legislation. 


Resolution unanimously adopted. 

Superintendent Little, of the Institution for the Blind, extended 
an invitation to spend the evening atthe Institution. On motion ` 
the invitation was accepted and the convention adjourned sine die, 

ALEX KERR, Prest. 

S. H. Canpznvsr, Sec’y. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 


OF 


REGENTS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Hon. A. J. ORAIG, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Siz: In accordance with the requirements of law, I have the 
honor to submit the following report of the doings of the Board of 
Regents, and the condition of the- Normal Schools, for the year end- 
ing August 31st, 1868. There were four meetings of the board 
during the year, as follows: At Whitewater September 24th, 1867; 
at Madison, November 12th, 1867, and January 27th, 1868, and at 
Platteville, June 27th, 1868. 

Without attempting to give in detail the specific action had at 
each meeting, the work accomplished and results secured will be 
briefly presented. But before proceeding further, it is fitting and 
proper that I should allude to the severe loss sustained by the 
board in the early part of the year by the death of its honored pres- 
ident, Hon. C. C. SHonus. He died at his residence in Kenosha, on 
the 5th day of October, 1867. The President of the Board from 
its organization, his courtesy, wisdom, prudence and zealous devo- 
tion to the cause of education, made him’ one of its most efficient 
members, and won for him the affectionate respect of all his asso- 
ciates. At the meeting held at Madison, November 12th, 1867, 

12—Dooc. No. 10. 
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Regent McMynn announced his decease, whereupon a committee 
consisting of Regents MeMynn, Lines and Whitford was appointed 
to draft resolutions expressive of the feelings of the members of the 
board, in view of the sad event. The following resolutions were 
reported and adopted: 


Resolved, That by the death of the Hon. O. C. Sholes, the president of the 
board since its organization in 1858, the state has lost one of its most hon- 
ored citizens, and the cause of education a sagacious and devoted friend. ' 

Resolved, That by his patriotic devotion to the welfare of his country, he 
has associated his name with the development of the material and educa- 
tional interests of the Northwest, and left his impress upon every enter- 
prise calculated to premote the prosperity of our own state. 

Resolved, That to his forecast, energy and influence, our normal school sys- 
tem is largely indebted for its present and prospective influence, 

Resolved, That the members of this board retain a vivid recollection of his 
ability and caurtdsy as a presiding officer, and of his. uniform: courtesy to- 
wards allassociated with him. ~ 

Resolved, That we tender our respectful sympathy to his sorrow-stricken 
wife, who, in these dark hours, can find consolation only by trusting ia Him 
* who doeth all things well," and we commend to his children the practice 
of the virtues of patieuce, charity and industry which their father’s life so 
well illustrated, and which will fit them to be useful members of society. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnished to Mrs. O. C. 
Sholes by the secretary of the board. 


In January last the -cbmmittee having the matterin charge, en- 
gaged as principal of the.Normal sqhool at Whitewater, Prof, Oli- 
ver Arey, of Broekport, New York, an experienced and successful 
educator, under whose charge the school was opened on the 22d day 
of April last; the building having been dedicated with appropriate 
exercises on the 21st. The complete -faculty for the first term, 
which closed the ‘scholastic year, was as follows: 


i . NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


OLIVER AREY, A. M., 
Principal, and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy and Theory and Practice of 
' Teaching, 


$ * 
E n 


J, T. LOVEWELL, A: B., 
Professor of Mathematics and the Latin Language. 


Mss, H. E. Q. AREY, A. M, 
.. Preceptress, and Teacher of English Literature, French and Drawing. 


4 


. Miss, EMILY J. BRYANT, 
Teacher of History, Grammar and Geography.. , 
ae ea ^p ` 


4 .* 
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MODEL SCHOOL. 


Miss CATHARINE H. LILLY, 
. Teacher and Critic in, Grammar Department. 


Miss ADA HAMILTON, ` 
Teacher and Critic in Intermediate Department. 
f 


Miss SARAH A. STEWART, , 
Teacher and Critic in Primary Department. | 


HARVEY H. GREENMAN, M, D., 
Mongkok of Vocal Music. 


Miss VIRGINIA DEICHMAN, 
Teacher of Instrumental Music. 


The attendance of pupils during the first term was as large as 
could have been expected, and the future prospects of the school are 
very encouraging, The building is not comipleted externally, but 
the rooms are finished, and furnished with the necessary appliances 
for proseeuting the work of preparing teachers for our papas 
schols. i 

The new building at Platteville was completed in August last, 
and extensive changes and improvements having been made-in the 
old one, about four hundred pupils can now be accommodated in its 
commodious study and recitation rooms. 


The faculty for 1867-8 was as follows.: 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, 
Principal, 


JACOB WERNLI, 
Assistant Principal. 


DUNCAN McoGREGOR, 
Professor of Mathematics. 


FANNY §. JOSLYN, 
Preceptress. 


XEURETTA A. GRAHAM, 
Principal of Model School. 


CHARLES ZIMMERMAR, 
Teacher of Drawing. 


In addition to the regular faculties of the schools, Mrs. A. T. 
Randall, of Oswego, N. Y., was employed the greater part of the 
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last term of the year, to give instruction in reading and elocution. 
` She devoted a portion of her time to each school, and also attended 
a few teachers’ institutes and associations. She was weil qualified 
for the work, and her labors were quite successful and well appre- 
ciated by her pupils. 

At the meeting of the board at Platteville, in June last, the salary 
of Professor Allen was raised to $2,500, and the following maxi- 
mum salaries for all teachers employed was established: For prin- 
cipals, $2,500; for associate professors, $1,500 ; for lady teachers, 
$700, except that in each solio! one lady teacher may be employed 
- at a higher salary. 

At this meeting arrangements were made for procuring plans for 
a building for the Normal School, located at Oshkosh, and it is ex- 
peoted its erection will be commenced early next spring. 

Courses of study for the Normal Schools were established at this 
meeting. The courses for both schools are essentially the same, 
but indsmuch as the principals preferred to arrange the specific 
studies, in a somewhat different order, the courses for each school 
will be given. 


PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


COURSES OF STUDY AND TRAINING. 
Three courses of study have been adopted by the board : 


I. An Institute Course. 
If. An Elementary Course, 
IIl. An Advanced Course. 


The Institute course is designed to meet the wants of those 
terchers who, possessing the necessary scholastic acquirements, yet 
feel the need of professionol training. It will consist of a rapid 
review of the various subjects taught in our éommon schools, with 
lectures upon the best methods of teaching the same; lectures upon 
the organization, classification and government of schools, and the 
school law, 
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The object of the Elementary course is to fit students to become 
teachers in the common schools of our State, and will consist of a 
thorough drill in the studies pursued, experimental lectures on 
methods of instruction, and if practicable, practice in the Model 
School. 

The advanced course should fit teachers for the Higher Depart- 
ments of Graded.Sehools in the State, and as will be seen from the 
detail statement of tho courses of study is both thorough and prac- 
tical, Students in the advanced course will have extended practice 
in the Model School, under the eye of experienced teachers, who 
will, by kindly criticisms and pointed suggestions, strive to make 
the practice conform to the theory of instruction. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 
oe ra 
FIRST YEAR. SECOND YEAR. THIRD YEAR. 


Preparatory.| ist Term. | 2d Term. 3d Term. 1st Term. 2d Term. | 8d'"Terin.| 1st Term. | 2d Term. (3d Term. 


mtt | —M e Ó€— n! Ó— à o M | € À— M | —ÀÓ—— MM M — | ——HQ— — M | o M —M——À | M H— 


MATHEMATICS... | Ment, & Writ-\Higher Arith-;El. Algebra. El. Geometry.'Higher Arith-|Higher Alge-Higher AljGeometry. \Trigonomet*y/Astrono- ` 
gebra. 


ee Arithme-| metic, metic comp't.| bra. and Surv'g. | my. 

ic. 

LANGU AGE..... ..|Gram. orthog-|Syntax and'Composition.|Rhetoric. Criticism. Latin or Ger-Latin orLatin ^ or|Eng.Literát'e|Egsnya. 
raphy andet-| Analysis. man, German. | German. and cience o 
ymology. P Language. 

NAT. SOIENOE....|Geography. |Geography &|Physiology. |Physical Ge-|Natural Phil-|Zoology. Botany. Chemistry. Chemistry. (Geology. 

Mapping. ography. osophy. ! 

MisScELLANEOUS, [Reading and|Reading and,U, S. History.|Constitution |Pol'eal Econ-|Gen. History.) Mental Moral Phil-|Essnys. ts gm 

Spelling. Seplling. and science of} omy. Philosophy.| osophy. : 
Government. 
PROFESSIONAL. .. am 
Theory and Art of Teaching. * Theory and Art of teaching. Educat'] His. & prac, in mod?l sch’l. 


In addition to the above, Students will receive instruction and drill in Penmanship, Vocal Music, Outline and Perspective Drawing and the use of 
the Dictionary and Calendar. . i 

The Elementry course comprises the studies of the first two years, with the following exceptions: Higher Algebra, Latin or German, and Criticism 
omitted: Professional training, Extemporaneous Composition and Essays taking their place. T ui 


P 
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WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


COURSES OP STUDY. 
Three Courses of Study are established— 


lst. An Institute Course of one term. 
. 2d. An Elementary Course of two years. 
9d. An Advanced Course of three years. 


The Insrrrurn Üounsz is designed to meet the wants of those 
teachers who desire:to familiarize themselves with the most approved 
methods of teaching the subjects mentioned in the course. ° 

The ErzuENTARY and ApYANOED Courses will'have for their ob- 


ject, thorough drill in the branches pursued, accompañied with in- 
struction in the best methods of teaching them. 


INSTITUTE COURSE. 


Ist. E E E E of drill in nature and proper- 
ties of letters. Rules of spelling with illustrations. 

2d  OzrmoPr.—Principles of prononciation. 

8d. Grammar.—Oral grammar, verbal aid sentential analysis, 
correcting false syntax, impromtu composition, essays, declama- 
tion, use of dictionaries. 

4th. Ravine. 

5th. Mznran AniTHMETIO.— Methods of analysis, Senes 
combinations, &o. i 

‘6th. Wxrrrew AxirHMETIO,—Demonstration of principles. 

7th. ELEMENTS oF PSNMANSRIP, with systematic drill in museu- 
lar action. 

Sth. GEOGRAPHY. Map drawing on Guyot’s and Apgar’s prin- 
ciples, and mathematica] geography, 


9th. Outlines of United. States History, Government of United. 


States, School Laws of Wisconsin, School Eeonomy, Gymnastios, 
Vocal Musie. 
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Class B.— First Year. | 


First Term—Higher arithmetic, grammar and analysis, geogra- 
phy, use of globes, map drawing, readings, orthography and im- 
promptu composition, select reading, declamation and gymnastics. 

Second Term—Algebra, history of the United States, chemistry, 
penmanship and reading, essays, select readings, ‘declamations and 
gymnastics, lectures on practice of teaching twice a week, criticism 
lessons before the school daily. 


. Third Term—Geometry, physiology, civil Soares impromp- 
tu eompositior, essays, select readings, deelamations and gymnastios, 
weekly lectures by the preceptress to the ladies on practical life, cri- 
ticism lessons daily. 2 


OLASS A.—SECOND. YEAR. 


First Term—Natural philosophy, rhetoric, drawing and book- 
keeping, practice in training department, essays, declamations, se- 
lect readings, gymnastics. 


Second Term—Universal history, higher algebra, school economy, . 
zoology, essays, declamations, select readings, gymnastics. 


Third Term—Moral philosophy, botany, geology, impromptu 
composition, reading and penmanship, essays, select readings, decla- 
mations. 


ADVANCED COURSE. 


JUNIOR OLASS—FIRST YEAR. 


First Term— Higher arithmetic, grammar and analysis, geogra- 
phy, use of globes, map drawing, readiug, orthography, impromptu 
composition, select readings, declamations and gymnastics, lectures 
on practice of teaching twice a week, critisism ane before the 


school daily. 


Second Term—Hlementary. algebra, history of United States, 
chemistry, reading and penmanship, select readings, declamations, 
essays and gymnastics, lectures on practice of teaching twice à 
week, criticism lessons-before the school daily. 
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Third Term—Geometry, physiology, civil government, impromptu 
composition, essays, select readings, declamations and gymnastics, 
lectures by preceptress to the ladies, criticism lessons before the 
school daily. 


MIDDLE OLASS—SECOND YEAR, 


First Term—Geometry, Universal History, Rhetoric and Im- 
promptu Composition, Drawing, Select Readings, Declamations, 
Essays and Gymnastics. 


Second Term—Higher Algebra, Notural Philosophy, Latin, Ger- 
man or French, English Grammar Reviewed, Select Readings, 
Declamations, Essays and Gymnastics 


Third Term—Botany, Zoology, Latin, German or French, 
Arithmetic Reviewed, Select Readings, Declamations, Essays and 
Gymnastics. 


SENIOR OLASS—-—THIRD YEAR. 


First Term— Geometry and Trigonometry, Chemistry, Latin, 
French or German, Perspective Drawing, and Practice in Training 
School, Select Readings, Extempore Speaking, Essays. 

Second Term—Geology, Latin, German or French, Astronomy, 
Practice in Training School, Impromptu Composition, Extempore 
Speaking, Lectures by Students before the class on Practice of 
Teaching. 


Third Term—Mental Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, School 
Economy, Practice in Training School, Lectures by Students before 
the School on Practice of Teaching. 

The board has continued its aid to teachers’ institutes, in accord- 
ance with the plan adopted last year, and has audited accounts for 
expenses incurred by County Superintendents in holding the same; 
the amount allowed for each institute being limited to $50. The 
sum of $704.85 has been, thus expended. 

Tne whole expenditure of the board is given in detail below: 


Warrants drawn by order of the Board during the year ending August 31, 1868. 


Date. 


1867. 


Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 25 
Sept. 25 
Sept. 25 
Sept. 25 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 1 
Ost. i 
Oct 24 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 28 
* Oct. 28 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 18 


No. 


To whom paid. ` 


J. Wérnli....... 


*»-:9282999959 


Charles H. Alen.......... NL 


Esther M. Sprague........ “ess 
Fanny 8. Joslyn.. reer Pose. 
George M. GuernsBey......:... 
Henry Treganowan..... Vnus eds 
N. M. Littlejohz....... rid 
J. E. Thomas.,......... aens 
H. Robbins............ — 
Wm., E. Smith, .........-. QUE 
Wim. E. Smith.. uv ERS 
H. ROBBING: 2 eoe ree 
H: Robbins.,....... Cee eee ee 
D. Gray-Purman..........0.. 

J. E: Munger....... Fre aioe 


N. M. Littlejohn VPE SE du dii 
Carroll Lucas................. 
L. D. Coombs.. oes cess auctis 
Robert Graham............... 


. Henry Lines. ................. 
Wee. Whitford pezzi etwas 


For what paid. 


Salary, Platteville Normal School. ern a 
sca AO obese SAUL ou ios. Os shinee PNE dps 
sias ees erdene eee dOs cL. E E Ra Nor 
ipPsddO liv EEA: l Sakae co OLLI seb S exe onst Ras Rede E 
E On Se eee sta Ariss R OE DERE. disi E x 
Janitor 2220 S seve dO ne e ERE Vu wer RE TEM e REDE Be Reus ` 

Whitewater............ dó. ees "€— Vea e oos CS E esta 
Expenses : as Regent. ..... esee eet ieu id 
Ei e er POOQvi othe Guns anew nae Mna E soe S RACER 

Building materials, Platteville Normal Sehool...... serene we 

Building matérials and labor, Platteville Normal School....... S 

Building materials, Platteville Normal School............ e... 
iso E d. us Par csene dO os cad ease tede 

Expenses, Teachers’ InsBtute......--. ee. D MR UN ee 
— — 2 008 do. 2s Ontos vivas aa eacKie Ra A Ce ir i oua Ae S 
.. 00... ecc cdi. ddr et s »*92495928€ apes e* icto 

Work and material, Whi tewater "Normal Schal. Rc ae Messa 

Expenses, Teachers [ustitute. .-.. esce cessere —— s 
oxeadOwe 7g 445% dü.cic scr ede Seer S ewes Vac que EUR es oa ss 
is OOO aa name ÜUlcé 9s D Oi eee einen AER wastes 
See OSA. as Regent dies —€————— Vis eek T 
err ODE ee ae aos eee rey rer 
2.200... 9. ces OPES RENE PS Veces uh uid -— o —— 
sire o Ko ne Ged nsa s slit a Saves re er ree ee ae 

we AO 6 coss dO ulii ze n ura sales s. g : E M 
es eee s dO cese as aj n2 vid —Á—XÓ€— 
RET; PUO DE OG 2o cuu eame sd ie ue Caches qt Eat. 
Labor and material, Platteville Normal Schoal..... —————À 


Amount. 


50? 00 


981 


884 
885 
986 
387 
388 
389 
890 
391 
392 
393 
394 
895 
996 
397 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402, 
408 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 


409 
410 
411 


412 


413 
414 
415 
416 
417 


N. M. Littlejohn ............ .| Heating apparatus, Whitewater Normal School .......... ss 
H: Robbins ........... e. eive Supplies, Platteville Normal Sehool.. cscs vel cim ow evs ru tee eei 
H. RODDING osi rro Eyes. OG ERE L Ha Ve ENO si dto desde eek auus DU eum 
H. Robbins........ EE A doses cts (0i ceases S00 Frases a p VES nga Pu M gru 
Wm. ilk s ods oes re ce Ear Expenses Building Commissioners, . UD PRSE 
M. P. Rindiaub ,...o secos Printinge RECTOR MEME lC 
Chas. B, Jennings ............ Expenses Teachers! Institute, ........ccccecceceescccsvccsees 
L:N.Gimdallo iioi e ex xs do eins do. AG ic wiv kage ee eee eee rea 
Chas, H. Allen. ...... ....... Salary Paree Normal COO) cr oll decus tu i Ea etal 
J. Wernli.......... sued uc olus Ore Dee so do, eer (03 vues es qns bicwe d DL ILC a ware vate 
F. Friederich ........... e| Supplies ..... üdo.cclo As HO ewes s — wie rudi RO cs — 
Chas. Wiel&y 4. i cccossesovee nens (i ere j| caters EMT NP NEN PUNCTUS 
J. Steele ay occ k Gee kee soa Wood........ do ....... do..... [s ue RR RE Usa qa pad i UC E 
Ja BOWey.ceiclos. xt eps eoi do...... x ads ae 2s SO: vid SÉ er Rau xc erue br EOD 
Chas. Zimmerman ............ Salary MEINT 7; FoU, DCN! PENNE T vere "T 
H. Treganowan ..........e ee Janitor ...... dU. ves Sar doces ib usas re TEEPEE 
D. McGregor... cw... cee cece Salary ..... «dO. cius ee da,..... Shahla das Radiohead Sak M 
Fanny S. Joslyn .............]. .-. OG oxen do. serer vee Dicen rasa dc cux aged e ata! M 
E. A. Graham Qul carlo do. eed SO yn reus doe ci ty aoe pec BOG waarwle ee DET 
A. A. -Bpenooricc ies as ceret 2 Expense Teachers’ Institute. «. . e «- «ei er sp Edad ies 
D W. Rosenkrans ......... Sev VAIO S duas Og annie Oi doses cioe es sat e rau eus — 
O; E niil. eiue oec eet RA edis do... es sd eoru dO A Gen Giecta d cau ota a need eee 
Atwood & Rublee...-.......... Printing uiil.sewessucelwl es ae VS Na M ase q-aweie e ers bu Ry eue 
D, H. Tullis..... eco] ec sent Ee Clerk work for Board... Saket esd eeesdivace cde ee eee 
F. DEDIT EC Dietionary Platteville Normal.School ........ — P 
Henry Lines .... 2 9 vw | Expenses as Regent......... Vea quA eR nte Si Usa ca e E 
J. G YeMynn....... ee eeeee alee es dO. s cesis dO. 22.4 REA CR RR V E DN baie RR CER ERR Pav ws 
J. G. MeMynn.......... A Expenses incurred as Seeretary........... ee ess. —M veut 
D. R- Tallis. 2052 ene, cae s Clerk work for Board. ..... LL Lee Lees UU EP NES 
Atwood & Rublee............. P OD TORRENS UE 
H. RODDING oer oe dq DELE Work on Platteville Normal School................. essc 
J, E Thomas ........ .......| Expenses as Regent..........cccccecececececsecuccccneneccee 
Oliver poU ERR E Le iL aux Expenses attending a of Board. bidet Mie Rie aXess elite meee ie a 


Sek as eee Beewweecewoearve 


E 


LRT 


Warrants drawn by order of the Board during the year ending August 31, 1868. 


Date. | No. ` To whome paid. For what paid. 
1868. . . 

Jan. 31 | 418 | N. M. Littlejohn .............. Work and materials, Whitewater Normal Schooi....... ... .... 
Jan. 31| 419 | Oliver Arey........- ZEE ..] Salary, ......... llo. e..d0......d0..... do... ccce nen 
Jan. 3L | 420 | A. J. Craig......... lesse. Telegrams """"——— 
Jan. 31 | 421 | H.Robbins............-- eene Supplies, Platteville Normal School......... "PEPPER VEEED 
Jan. 31 | 422 | W, Starr... co lee eee eee eee Expenses as Regent .......-.. ceca een PPP Lees 
Jan. 91 | 428 | H. Robbins....... eem Work and materials, Platteville Normal School... ...- TED 
Feb. 19 | 424 | Chas. Zimmerman............. Salary, Platteville, Normal School ............... eec eee 
Feb. 19 | 425 | E. A. Graham..... ......... e] do........d0........ do......... leere Pew ed cece ecenceces 
Feb. 19 | 426 | Fanny 8. Joslyn.........- esee eere do........ do; ...ll.do To """"-"—— 

Feb. 19 | 427 | D. MoGregor......... eee] do........do....... dO. eee lees T" "TERES 
Feb. 19 | 428 | J. Wernli ............- eese do........ do... ee do... .eeceee eee eere eon 
Feb. 19 | 429 | Chas. H. Allen..........- Les] do........ do... .... do... wee cece cece ease ceccce T 
Feb. 19 430 | H. 'reganowan....... eee JADItOr...enossosusuesesosesesssossesesessoreoosot> sssosesesoe 
Feb. 26 | 431 | 8. Y. Brand ............. .....| Moneys expended by C. C. Sholes........... seht "or 
Mar. 3 | 432 | Ohas. H. Allen...... TRA Salary, Platteville Normal School..... DEP eseeee e 
Mar. 8| 483 | Fanny S. Joslyn...............]--.- do........ do.:...... do... ..eee eee een MEDEPEE ve 
Mar. 8| 484 | H. Treganowan.............-- Jazitor,......d0........ do....-.. eruere Mere hem .. 
Mar. 8| 495 | E. A Graham-....... TEES Salary,...... do ....... GO. cee cee ee e herr eet 
Mar. 8| 496 J. Wernli......... emen] do........d0........d0.... leere eene ehh ht 

Mar. 8 | 497 | D. McGregor........ ene] do........ do........do..ceeeeeeeee eee heh oe 

Mar. 3 | 488 | Chas. Zimmerman.............].--- do........ do........ Fr 
Mar. 8| 439 | Oliver Arey..........-. eee. Salary, Whitewater Normal School..................... lc sses. 
Mar. 9 | 440 | Oliver Arey...........+.0+-++.| Traveling expenses...... enc enererrcccsscces TU 
Mar. 9| 441 | Oliver Arey ............ $e Salary, Whitewater Normal School. .............-. eese "EP 
Mar. 9| 442 | E. A. Graham............ .... Salary, Platteville Normal Sehool.............-... P" doves 
Mar. 9| 443, D McGregor............ eel. do... ..L.. do........ do..... leue me L.... 
Mar. 9| 444 | J. Wernli............... TERMED do...... ..d0.... ees do..... eren. wee e ee cc cece ee tances eee 
Mar. 9| 445 | Fanny S. Joslyn......... eere] (One (OR ne en $eecosenevece - 
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oo 00 €? oo if» ii». PP RP 


bo bo 
Or OL 


Chas. 8, Allen..... PTUS PRU dois dO. 603880 do... Lu eee PEE e de a 
Chas. Zimmerman ........ ...].... do:os ue POO ss sweeties (DD aa weg i eee (qom 
H. Treganowan............... Janitor...... doll. sus (dU uec Ee weaned ese ees Peay dia Se a ereie ee S aue 
W. S. Green. ees ese RP P Ee Expenses teachers’ institute ................. s eite es ws E TUS 
N. M. Litilejohn.............. Whitewater Normal School bulding ...... .-eccesc ese sence 
Chas, H. Allen................ Work Platteville Normal School .................. oseesessnes 
H. Robbins .......... ER TPE ae dos ursus dU c tite Oi ising} qux ux alus apu ie d ade ea ofan 
Ad. Craig leve o ERE ads DictuonarieS-2lslcl.4n-1c4e eme men eese e e See ripe 
Chas. H. Allen....... IP Salary Platteville Normal School..... ..................L seen. 
J. Werbe eua saie sre ace € d0.2 e (0 coi race dosi ie aie wie Wee d isla VA RUE 
D. McGregor... «24005 reels dO: 20000. do. 5 cee OO sae eh oes “aes Resa Seq u dE aq rd. d 
Fanny S. Joslyn ..............].--. dOege use do........ (OA aces esu A S RWR RUE Ea ad ord meh 
Chas. Zimmerman ............].... dO... c s dO ervx s DO sinc cee pees peewee eed E s Meals 
E. A. Graham... eese cereo olere d0 26 ss us dO. e esacÜ vas uaa ERES een ree UE 
Henry Treganowan........ («S | Janitor...... OO rs vus d6.,... jd baades P P . 

J. Baur & Co ...... "EN C Roe Piano Whitewater ...... D0 sec daraies e ene 
O. ATÉYI OO A ee stew he se visere ws | DAIBEY coacere doi uis ms if ne en S TS VR qu hiis 
R. B. Crandall............ ....| Expenses Teachers’ Institute. .......... ccce ees ease haue 
S. D. Gaylord ...... Seu ve qs Le ere dU. aca A o ODE a es do. ess xad Qo eR Ra a URN Gg ac ru 
T. S. Chipman...... pai tain Ades "ls ane do.-se x55 D. eres dO sess aeip awa kis ER ARR iere pe da 
A. T. Randall ... e esee eene "| Salary Whitewater Normal School ....,....2......... eee eL ad 
A.T. Rabuall.. c cereos ro Traveling expenses. 62.5555, do 3 wok copas retains edass isss reiret 
Ada Hamilton ................ Salary Whitewater Normal School..........:.:..:..:.. ceecees 
C: H. IHE. eerie ERepe ep RA docs aras dolce perii i —Á—Á—ÁÁáÁEME 
J. T. Lovewell cs ick. es see eslese. d.c acres dores ad eU Eus sea E oru uM ESAE VP RR e 
E. J. Bryant. osese eserse eur D Lt (o NET OO PME TTC 
Sarah A. Stewart PORE URTEIL UNES do........ d vos bi yuk re parks etic kre cee caus 
O. Arey ........ POR wi EE ER d6.vs«esas 06-2: osos ÜUzSiawereastiwuec eiu e Los i ede e qued 
H. E G Arey ope eC PER Oe onesies UO... cs. ies GO EE RETO 
Cras, H. Allen........... ee eee]. ss. do....Platteville dOXSuuectus ree eel vacet dE eut 
J Wérnli cm ERREUR, NS dO. cuc is dU cereus dU Gv cec Sew hems a Doa ewe dir as 
D. MeGregor...... eee eese [on Ox siete ales OO Sewing oes AO Sara eis xit dou AIR ree ee ree 
E. A. Graham ..... eer M3 rere Ci o PO d60.. i. iss dU. ciolitu s —M——— (— 
Fanny S. Joslyn ........ java s [een sdO. sues rs dO. ccraeas dO. zbiQe seres Risa ues ee eae ss . 
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Warrants drawn by order .of ihe Beard during the year ending August 31, 1868.— continued. . " 


*or. e EET Sr gr E Ean = = -- = = > = 
. Date. | No. To whom paid. .For what paid. Amount 
June 1 | 479 | Chas. Zimmerman............. Salary, Platteville Normal 8chool................. cece en cee $16 66 
June 1| 480 | H. Treganowan............... Janitor....... do........ (DE E E E, 85 00 
June 20 | 481 | A. T. Randall................ Salary, Whitewater Normal DONOO! s 5 ii rios ey enean e d Vanes 120 88 
June 20 | 482 | H. Z. Williams.............. .| Janitor....: .do....:... d oes caw orae is eR das 9 TIMER SEES 182 00 
June 20 | 488 | Oliver Arey............ bep Es Salary........ IOS oxi ue "pe Mu dra e avid 950 00 
June 20 | 484 | H. E. G. Arey ....... ve aiias s (lo. esveses "00... nr eT DT E EE 83 33 
June 20 | 485 | J. T. Lovewell’.. 2.2.0.2... ee chee es do........ dO. ctu. DO a5 esee s Be eS Swe siste Ere bee e I Rd pce i25 00 
June 20 | 486 | Sarah A. inal PERRA d noc ns IE wee ÜOsscek sen do secos ex Ours us Pauw aad KRAUS AL S CUP ME S Es 58 34 
June 20 | 487 | C. H. Lilly?........... a dace settee deat dO. r.i dcus doiixsveledO cana. tess eae aad So Wiens Geetha beets S 45 83 
June 20 | 488 | Ada Hamilton.............. e... oC: eae sd. uus dO rece oov Pauca exse e at Shree 41 67 
June 20 | 489 | E. J. Bryant :........... ree een PLO 2 veeec QOssseesiesQO. scuto necare esta ee e e pa sin 50 00 
June 20 | 490 | Chas. H. Allen ...............| Salary, Platteville Normal School.....:........... Ro WS 500 00 
June 80 | 491]|J Wernli........ P AREE E i ve acdeents E N a kaa eacea’s MET Rae are quara i 875 00 
June 20 | 492 | D. MeGregor er Rp MNT do. vs 52-00 veux OO vis caa cia E Re de a doce reat 800 00 
June 20 | 498 | Fanny S. Joslyn........... een adors assas s EEE ELETT EEA tresia 200 00 
June 20 | 494 | Chas. Zimmernian.............].... do..... s.4«dOi eres €1O IM PET E "sa 50 00 
June 20 | 495 | E. A. Graham.............. scu DO. ea am s AO ed 2602 nr, MEN 200 00 
June 20 | 496 | H. Treganowau. ............. Janitor....... dd. v es us Eno eee ae Vix esi vemrat uiid d 85 00 
June 20 497 | A. J. Cheney....... ——— À Expenses Teachers’ Institute ... 0... cc: ee cece cee cece eere 50 00 
June 23 |. 498 | C. M. Treat......... EEA dO cxt DOKL Wey dure (Ulo L4 c Gs ie wad es Ses teense Sedona < 26 20 

-July 7| 499 | N. M. Littlejohn.............. Work, Whitewater Normal School ovr C — te 3,580 00 
dune 29 | 501 | Sarah A, Stewart. ........... x Salary DRE, dO. cce ds dO 3 v5 ase peste pac ORE Ws a duce ac abating 99 17 
June 29 |: 502 | E. J. Bryant........ d Ra acea e tue (iC: PICS dO. sss se BOLA EWA AE penc 25 00 
dune 29 BOS | ©. H. Lilly ..... e ceesecoweclccci do... .. ee do........ dOLliozóReairedw. e era's Yet & ie 22 19 
Juno 29 504 | Ada Hamilton .............. Matsa ted Ü6.coss suu UC e sns eo Desa ees. a aca ACER eas ab ce C ‘oe 20 88 
June 29 | 505 | H. E. G. Arey...........ssee sl... do cuis ke dO eccred? DO —— M EN e rut VT 16 55 
July 7| 606 | A. H. Weld.................. Expenses as Regent... Vere baee crc dA nua de ee Se RES EE PEORES 46 00 
July 71 507 | S. A; White. ................1... do. eécex Osean seo hacen ones Molise s seda del S 16 00 


06T 


July 7, | 508 | Charles H. Allen............. Stationery, $0. Le ewe Ves haze e ERUSUAR AS cee RE RR RAUS 146 5 
July 7,| 509 |J. E. Thomas................ Expenses as Regent......i..em. d eus neuen ee sre La se 29 88 
July 7, | 510 | B. Buckow... ecelesie Book Binding «cocus sees ol wiwa dates ex RR EH ER La Sisk Made 5 00 
July 7, | 511 | Jermain & Brightman......... Piinting on 52s ve bade cm enr PE EO Ped ES C EROS Rod B 90 
July 7, | 512 | R. B. Crandall................ Traveling’ Expensess.s42 sagese eto tr ash gees errr ere 16 65 
July 7, | 513 | C. W. Clinton............ .. Traveling Expenses, .....-scccccoscsence rere htt 14 25 
July 7, | 514 | 0. Arey...... Vua dus oa Es Traveling Expenses attending Institutes ... ..... undue — 138 00 
July 11, | 515 | Charles H. Allen.............. Printing, Repairs, &c., .........cceeee eee eere eet qe 131 70 
July 11, | 516 | Charles H. Allen.............. Supplies and Repairs, Platteville N S. ..... uua e a eS a M PE 949 47 
July 11, | 817 | H. Robbins ..... ee ee Work, Platteville N. R. cessi Saws Eus depos oases ees — 2,550 00 
July 27, | 518 | J. T Lovewell................ Salary, Whitewater N. S. 2.2.0.2... eee eee errr eT errr 62 50 
July 81, | 5619 | C. A Buttles................. Heating Apparatus, Platteville N $. ....... ere sd ad Ru oe ps 900 00 
Aug. 8, | 520 | A. F. Randall................ Salary and Traveling Expenses...............-. uvae uas Sid Seu. 71 48 
Aug. 8, 521 | H. Z. Williams ............... Janitor Whitewater N. S. 2... ce eee eee e tere cee ceecees 40 00 
Aug. 8, | 522 | S. A. White....... RCM" Supplies Whitewater N. 5... . 2... cee eee cece cece ete 1,706 83 
Aug.17, | 528 | N. M. Littlejohn....... jr pia Work and Material Whitewater N.S. .......-.eeeeees PE . 884 48 
Aug.17, | 524 | N. M. Littlejohn ............. Whitewater Normal Sochool............... FE du ea us xd 1,115 58 

$69,328 21 


Tor 
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The action of the board during the year has been harmonious,’ 
and all the members seem to have been actuated by an earnest desire 
to promote the cause of normal instruction, and at the same time 
to jealously guard and husband the fund committed to their charge. 
They look forward, hopefully, to the establishment, at no distant 
day, of four or five normal schools, which shall furnish thoroughly 
prepared teachers for our public schools, and advance the cause of 
popular education in every part of the state. 


WILLIAM STARR, 
Pres’t. Board Regents Normal Schools. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


TO THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


1. Each Assembly district in the state shall be entitled to six rep- 
rescntatives in the normal schools, and in cage vacancies exist in the 
representation to which any Assembly district is entitled, such va- 
eaneies may be filled by the President and Secretary of the Board 
of Regents. 


2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated. by the connty 
superintendent of the county (or if the county superintendent has 
not jurisdiction, then the nomination shall be made by the city su- 
perintendent of the city,) in which such candidates may reside, and 
they shall be at least sixteen years of age, of sound bodily health 
and good moral character. Each person, so nominated, shall res 
ceive a certificate setting forth his name, age, health and character, 
and a duplicate of such certificate shall be immdiately sent by mail, 
by the superintendent, to the Secretary of the Board. 


3. Upon thepresentation of such certificate to the principal of 
a state normal school, the candidate shall be examined, under the 
direction of said principal, in the branches required by law for a 
third grade certificate, except History and Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, and if found qualified to enter the normal school in re- 
spect to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evi- 
dence as the principal may require, of good health and good moral 
character, and after subscribing the following declaration : 


I, , do hereby declare that my purpose in entering 
this state normal school is to fit myself for the profession of teach- 
ing, and that it is my intention to engage in teaching in the public 
schools of this state. 

18—Doo No. 10. 
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4. No person shall be entitled to a diploma who has not been a 
member of the school in which such diploma is granted, at least one 
year, nor who is less than nineteen years of age; but a certificate 
of attendance may be granted by the principal of a normal school 
to any person who shall have been a member of such school for one 
term, provided, that in his judgment such certificate is deserved. 


Normal pupils receive their tuition free, and all necessary text- 
books are furnished for a charge of one dollar, or one dollar and a 
half per term. .. 

Board can be obtained at from $2.50 to $3.50 per week. 

The scholastic year is divided into three terms: The first to com- 
mence on the first "Tuesday of September, and to consist of sixteen 
weeks ; the second to commence on the Tuesday succeeding New 
Year’s day, and to consist of fourteen weeks; and the third to 
consist of ten weeks, and to end on the last day of June. 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL 
OF TRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT PLATTEVILLE. 


H 


Starts Normau Sonoon, PuATTEVILLE, 
December 1, 1868. 


Hon. A. J. Crate, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Drar Sır: In compliance with your request, I have the honor 
to transmit to you the following report of the Normal School under 
my charge, for the past year. 


1. The total number enrolled as in attendance upon the Normal | 
School in all departments was 916. 


2. Of this number, 143 were regularly admitted upon nomina- 
tions from County Superiutendents, having passed the required ex- 
aminations. The remainder, 178, were either in the preparatory, 
academic, or model departments. The average attendance in the 
Normal School proper was 91. l 


3. No class was graduated, although there was a small ele- 
mentary class prepared; the class preferring to remain another 
year, completing the full course. 


During two terms of the year all the pupils were in attendance 
that could be accommodatcd in the building, and indeed more than 
could be furnished with seats in the study rooms. The completion 
of the new building enables us to receive more pupils and afford 
better accommodations than heretofore; yet even with the increased: 
facilities, but forty more could have been aecommodated the present. 
‘term. 
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The Fall attendance upon the school is much above the average, 
as the demand for teachers is so great that many pupils attend only 
during the recess of the public schools, and others only long 
enough to fit themselves to obtain certificates. Out cf an average 
attendance of ninety-one, less than twenty have been members of 
the school during the whole year. More than forty have left 
the school during the present term and are engaged in teaching in 
the winter schools. l l 

The: opening of the Normal School at Whitewater has dimin- 
ished the representation in this schoọl from remote counties in the 
state. As mahy counties, liowever, have no representatives in 
either school, it would seem £o be policy to have a slight appropria- 
tion for a ‘‘traveling fund " to equalize the benefits of the schools 
throughout the state. This seems especially necessary until tlie 
other schools ate opened. The State of New York paid sufficient 
mileage to students attending the Normal School to bring the school 
at Albany virtually within twenty miles of each pupil in the 
State. 

I have again to call attention to the fact that not sufficient care is 
exercised by county superintendents in making nominations. Some 
candidates have come to us entirely unfitted itt bodily health, capa- 
city, qualifications, or habits, for admission into the school. This 
forces a very unpleasant duty upon those in charge. Thus far we 
have assigned such tothe Preparatory or Academic departments, or 
rejected them entirely. 

By the liberal provisions of the Board of Regents, one school is 
now fully equipped. With our increased accommodations, excellent 
apparatus, and additional members of the Faculty, we are looking 
forward to a year’s work that shall far surpass in effectiveness what 
has heretofore been done. 

Thanking you for your sympathy and hearty co-cperation in 
everything tending to advance the interests of the school under 
my charge, 

I am very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


.* CHAS. H. ALLEN, Principal 


EM 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS FOR THE 
YEARS 1807-8. ` 


Hon. A. J. Crate, ; 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 


Sir: —The undersigned having been appointed as Visitors and Examiners 
to the State Normal School at Platteville, and having performed the duty as- 
signed to them, beg leave to present the following report: 


Number of days taught during the year. 


First Term csbes ase A uw iw scat ee een lou cesx e EON E TT y 719 
Second Terni. esse ree sees — — iode MEER ks OF 
Third TOIDEA i eoe aid snare eg ba kd oe dob E ERES R RS ——— i's 52 
Number of pupils in attendance during the year............ Pide uas 316 
w 

The percentage ofregular attendance was— 

Normal Department............ eee. Ma eus arise Ea dius sande OOF 

Academical....do............. ik Ra RP ES c bcH S IRIS NE FRONTE .. 99 
The percentage of punctuality was— 

Normal Department........... NUN ed aca VERMES PE PIRE ..... 99% 

Academical....do........... deca RE LIS bre pa ee eed oo. 99$ 
Average age— 

Ladies vase en cx Era dti Tr IE a ae Sek ...... 104 

Gentlemen.............- eere Maca eaa ur Vaca e i RI uk bsuswese UL 


Studies pursued during the year. 


Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic (Practical and Mental), English Grammar, 
Penmanship, Physical Geography, German, Latin, Algebra (Higher and Ele- 
mentary), Trigonometry, Surveying, U.. S. History, Political Economy, Bo- 
tany, Natural History, Drawing, Geometry, Descriptive Geography, Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Physiology, Philosophy of Natural History, Training, or Lectures 
on Theory and Practice of Teaching, and Vocal Music. : 

The time of the committee being somewhat limited, they could not review 
all the classes, but after careful consideration they concluded to examine the 
following, viz : 

United States History, Practical Arithmetic, English Grammar, Mental 
Arithmetic, Penmanship, Physical Geography, Descriptive Geography, Ele- 
mentary Algebra, Government, Training, Philosophy of Natural History, 
Natural History, Botany, Spelling and Latin, : 

Nearly all the branches, although not all the classes, were examined, and 
the students exhibited a very thorough acquaintance with the suhjects under 
review, leaving the committee very justly to conclude that inthe branches 
of study which had not passed under review, they were equally proficient, 

From experience in the examination of teachers the committee would 
judge that the qualifications of the pupils are much in advance of those who 
have not attended this or similar institutions, and they would urge upon 
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teachers the necessity of availing themselves of such advantages as far as 
ossible. 

P The committee were also impressed with the manner of recitation, with 
the thoroughness of the drill, the self-reliance, the facility of expression, 
and the knowledge of principles and causes as well as facts and minute de- 
tails, exhibited by the scholars. The work had evidently not beem cursorily 
or superficially done; but there was a manifest desire on the part of the pro- 
fessors to show to the committee that the students had been carefully and 
systematically trained in the noble work of the future. 

The visit of the committee was entirely unexpected, and hence no time had 
been allowed for particular preparation, even if such had been wished for, 
making the examination more impartial, just and satisfactory. 

The examination was conducted orally and not by' written questions; and 
was topical To each student was assigned a particular branch in the study 
under examination, and he was expected to discuss it as thoroughly and as 
rapidly as the time would permit. The professors took charge of their own 
classes during review, leaving to the committee the work of asking questiors 
at such places and on such points as they might think necessary. 

The Model School, which is under the: immediate supervision of an effi- 
cient disciplinarian, is principally intended for the training of teachers in 
ihe Normal Department in the theory and practice of teaching. This has not 
hitherto been done; but it is understood to be the design of the faculty, on 
the completion of the new buildings, to carry out this plan in a proper and 
effectual manner. : 

The new buildings, which will be completed for the opening of the next 
term, are in every way adapted to the purpose for which they are intended. 
The recitation rooms are large, airy and well ventilated; the latter requisite 
of all buildings having been lost sight of in the erection of the older por- 
tion. Six hot-air furnaces are being placed in the basement, thereby secur- 
ing full and ample warmth and comtort. . 

The discipline of the school is perfect, and bears a noble contrast to many 
of our highest institutions of learning in the state. Punishment of all 
kinds is unknown, and the students, free from personal restraint, have that 
manly bearing and that honesty of purpose in their deportment which are» 
not only commendable but aetually praiseworthy. 

The committee were also impressed with the fact that the professors in the 
different departments are overworked. The committee would suggest the 
necessity of increasing the corps of teachers, 80 as to relieve those having 
charge of such a burden as each is now obliged to bear. The efficiency, the 
dignity, and the future of such a noble institution seem to call for additional 
assistance in the work to be performed. 

In conclusion, the committee cannot but congratulate the State on the 
perfection which the Normal School, at Platteville, has-already attained, and 
the grand and hopeful future which lies before it Supervised by a gentle- 
man whose large experience, practical knowledge and social qualities make 
him facile princeps, in the educational ranks, aided in his efforts by a body of 
teachers whose souls are alive to their work, ana who possess those intellec- 
tual, moral and social qualities which rouse in their pupils a love for study 
and their future profession ; situated in a charming and healthy locality, the 
State may confidently look forward to the time when all our public schools in 
this district shall be presided over by teachers who will have obtained their 
training and experience in this Institution, which the large-heartedness and 
liberality of the State have provided for them. 

With the hope that our visit was as pleasant to our friends of the school as, 
it was to us, and that this report will meet with approval, we have the honor 
to subscribe ourselves, my dear sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
R. B. CRANDALL, 
CHAS. W. CLINTON. 
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OPENING ADDRESS 


AT THE 


DEDICATION OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
WHITEWATER. 


BY- WM. STARR, ESQ. PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF NORMAL REGENTS. 


We have met here to-day, friends, to mingle congratulations and 
rejoicings, over the progress that has been made in the establish- 
ment of this school. 

When we review the history of normal schools in this state, there 
is truly much of encouragement in the fact, that to-day witnesses 
the opening of the second normal school in Wisconsin. 

lt is not long, since the friends of a system of normal instruc- 
tion regarded the establishment of the normal school, distinct and 
ndependent in our state, as a something to be earnestly desired and 
striven for, yet so dimly seen in the future, as to be a subject of 
hope, rather than realization. 

But, discouraged by no obstacle, the true friends have worked on, 
with a wisdom and zeal that is bearing early fruitage of their hopes, 
and to-day, this fine structure 1s one of the mile stones that mark 
.@ new station and a new advance in the educational history of our 
fair young state. 

T'o those who have been dwellers in Wisconsin since its organiza- 
tion, it is perhaps unnecessary to recapitulate the history of the 
normal school movement in this state ; bnt, to those younger child- 
ren of the commonwealth, who were not present at its christening, 
some brief sketch of leading land-marks, may be useful, in making 
up the judgment, as to how much the footsteps of the past, give 
promise and hope for the future. 
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Let us, then, devote a few moments, in this, the opening of our 
exercises, to a brief narration of some of the leading facts in the 
earlier history of normal schools in this state. - 

In this narration I can make no mention of individuals and their 
labors, but must, in the few moments I occupy, confine myself to 
results only, which have become the poliey of the state, by the en- 
actments of the legislature. 

For these dry statements I must crave your indulgence, and from 
me you must expect only the mile stones of the journey, while from 
others (present,) who have traveled along the pathway, we may 
hear of the beautiful landscapes, the fresh flowers, and the singing 
birds that have gladdened and quiekened them in their toil. 

Among the provisions for education in the constitution of the 
state, adopted twenty years since, it was provided 

‘“ That the revenues of the school fund should be exclusively ap- 
plied to the following objects : ” 


Ist, ** To the support and maintenance of common schools in 
each school district, and the purpose of suitable librarios and ap- 
purtenances therefor." 


2d, **'That the residue of the income of the school fund should 
be appropriated to the support of academies and norma! schools, 
and suitable libraries and appurtenances therefor.” 


Nothing was however accomplished for normal instruction until 
in 1867, an act’ was passed, providing ‘‘ That the income of 
twenty-five per cent. of the proceeds arising from the sale of swamps 
and overflowed lands, should be appropriated to normal institutes 
and academies, under the supervision and direction of a board of 
regents of normal schools,” who were to be appointed in pursuance 
of the provisions of that act. 

Under this law, somewhat of good was accomplished—as much 
perhaps as conld be expected with means so limited, and methods so 
experimental and desultory az necessarily grew out of this first at- 
tempt upon normal instruction the fostering care of the state. 

Enough, however, was accomplished, to direct public attention 
to the subject, and stimulate a wish for better methods and more 
comprehensive results than had been or could be attained under 
this law. 
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Meantime, the swamp lands had become a bone of contention, 
subject as they were to the raids of sharpers, under the cover of 
.benefits to various enterprises and localities. i 

In 1865 the legislature divided the swamp lands and swamp land 
fund, into two equal parts—one set apart for drainage purposes, 
the other to constitute a Normal School fund—the increase of 
which should be applied toestablishing, supporting and maintaining 
normal schools, under the direction and management of the Board 
of Regents of normal schools, witha proviso, that one-fourth of 
such income should be transferred to the common school fund, until 
the annual incoxe of the school shall reach $200,000. This was 
followed in 1866 by an act incorporating the Board of Regents of 
Normal Schools. 

The division of the fund and lands having been made, and it becom- 
ing apparent that a productive fund of about $600,000 with a net in- 
come of over $30,000, was already in hand, with a prospect of a 
steady increase as fast as lands were sold; the Board, after a care - 
ful investigation and and eonsideration of different methods, deci- 
ded upon the policy of establishing several schools, and of locating 
them in various parts of the state. 

At a meeting held on the 2d day of May in that year, the Board 
designated Whitewater as the point for the south-eastern section of 
the state, and ‘selected the site upon which we now stand for the 
building. 

The school at Platteville, located at the same meeting, was opened 
in October ensuing, the building donated being considered suitable, 
with some alterations, for immediate use. 

Some time was necessarily consumed in procuring, revising and 
adopting a plan for the building at this place; and, after advertis- 
ing for proposals to construct the building in accordance with the 
plan adopted, the Board met at Madison, on the 5th of September, 

.1866, to consider said proposals. 

But here arose a question of practical difficulty. The organic 
aw provides that no more than $10,000 from the income fund, 
shallbe used for the completion of the buildings of any Normal 
School, and for the furniture and fixtures pertaining to the same, in 
addition to the sums donated by the locality where established. 
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Whitewater donated $25,000—the addition of $10,000 from the 
income fund, made the sum of $35,000 at the disposal of the Board, 
for the erection and completion of this building and the furnishing 
thereof. 

The Board had expressly instructed the architect to furnish a 
plan for a building which, with heating apparatus, should not in 
cost exceed $33,000, leaving $2,000 for furniture. 

No bids were received, coming within the limits, and hence none 
that the Board felt authorized to accept. 

After full deliberation, it was thought “best to proceed with the 
erection of the building; and the board insiructed their building 
committee to employ a superintendent, and proceed to construct the 
building aecording to the plans and specifications of the architeet. 

The eommittee employed Hon. N. M. Littlejohn as superintend- 
ent. The foundation was laid, and the basement story built before 
winter stopped the work. 

Much of the wood work was made ready during the winter; work 
upon the walls of the building was resumed in the spring, and, 
with some delays for want of brick, the building was pushed rap- 
idly towards completion. 

The original plan provided for heating the building with hot-air 
furnaces. After a full investigation of the different methods of 
heating, the committee finally decided to heat by steam. The board 
approved the decision, and a contract was made for that purpose. . 

The contractor was behind time in his work, and the completion 
of the building was further delayed thereby. 

The committee had expected to have the building ready for the 
opening of a-winter term in January last, but the delays for want 
of brick had already hindered the work, and this delay in heating 
the building before cold weather came on, had so much further de- 
layed the plastering and other inside work as to render this im- 
practicable. à 

But the work has been pressed steadily forward, and has reached 
it present condition. Twice has it become necessary for the board 
io make applieation to the legislature, for permission to use ad- 
ditional means from the income fund to complete the work. The 
legislature, acting for the state, and impressed with the urgent 
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necessity of an early opening of the school, has granted each re- 
quest, and the building is here before us; not yet finished and 
polished in all its completeness and surroundings, but ready to re- 
ceive its animated life. 

I have thus rapidly run over some of the leading incidents 
which have culminated in our meeting here to-day. Imperfect and - 
roughly sketched, they have no merit, unless brevity, no use, ex- 
cept to indicate the path we have traveled to reach this occasion. 

Of the school in all its fair proportions, which shall spring up 
within these walls, I must not linger to speak. I trust some abler 
tongue will delight you with that theme. 

But what avails it to erect this costly structure, laying deep and 
firm its foundation, so .that frost and rain shall not move it—as 
firm as the everlasting hill which upholds it—to rear its walls with 
care and nice design, fashioning the rough and uncouth elements 
into forms of use and beauty, filling it with books and maps, and 
charts and apparatus, with all the appliances needed to furnish im- 
plements for the schoo) within ? 

Of what avail to collect here the sonsand daughters of the State, 
unless some skilled artificer shall be found to use these tools, and 
with them to fashion the living stones that shall go to make up that 
great temple of popular education, which is to gladden the eyes ' 
and satisfy the taste of the future? 

To you, sir, whom the Board of Regents of Normal Schools have 
` selected as Principal to take charge of this Institution, and mould 
its opening career, and to the co-adjutors with your full approval 
called around you, the State confides this important trust. In the 
name óf the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, I tender you this 
edifice, with all its containings and surroundings, that you may wel- 
come within its walls, those sons and daughters of the State, who 
here enroll themselves in the noble army of teachers—an army 
whose mission is peace, and whose battle-cry is progress. 

Not to the Board of Regents of Normal Schools alone are you 
responsible for faithfulness to this high trust, but to every earnest 
young man or young woman who may come to you for inspiration 
and discipline in the high and holy mission of the teacher, and to 
every child whose spirit is to be quickened or deadened by the agen- 
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cies which you shall set in motion. The work of education requireg 
infinite patience, and well it may, for it bears infinite results. 

To you, and to each of your faculty, is opened a career of useful- 
ness, as illimitable as desire, as lofty as ambition, as satisfactory as . 
the consciousness of work well done. 

Most gladly, and without any misgivings we confide to you this 
responsible trust, confident that hereafter, when inquest is made 
for the results of your labor, you can point to the primary schools 
of the State, renovated, revivified and thoroughly imbued with the 
leaven of a better life, as the first fruits of this day’s beginning. 

Be not weary in well-doing; for, no richer or riper fruit can age 
pluck from the fruitage of life, than the consciousness of lasting 
good accomplished in the present and for the future. 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL 


OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT WHITEWATER. 


Hon. A. J. rate, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction: 


SIR :—In accordance with your request I send you herewith a 
report of the condition of the normal school under my charge, 
This school building was dedicated with appropriate exercises by 
the Board of Regents on the 21st of April, 1868, and the school 
was opened on the following day for work. 

The inside of the building was not yet completed and the object 
in opening a preliminary session at this time, was that the organi- 
zation of the school might shape itself more completely for the 
opening of the fall term. Thirty-five pupils were registered on the 
first day in the normal department, and one hundred and two in the 
training department. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages caused by the unfinished state 
of the building, the work ofthe session was carried on successfully ; 
the number of normal pupils running up directly to forty-eight ; 
making the whole number in attendance during the first term one 
hundred and fifty. 

A class of earnest workers presented themselves among the first 
pupils of the school, giving to it à strength and character from 
which the faculty have had reason to draw much encouragement. 

The second term was opened the first day of September with a 
registration during the session of one hundred and five pupils in the 
normal department, thus showing a gain of over one hundred per 
cent. in the attendance of normal pupils the second term. Ninety- 
six pupils were registered in the training department, making the 
registration in all the departments two hundred and one. 
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The following table will show the attendance in each department. 


First Term. 
Lad’s. Gent. Total. 


Normal department... ... ccc ccc eese oett 28 20 48 
Academic department......... eee eene nnn 15 27 42 
Misses. Lads 
Intermediate department......... ix Eos T 18 10 28 
Primary department. ...ssesesssssessessesereesss r. 18 19 82 


———— 
eet 


Lad's. Gent. Total. 
Normal department. ..... ccc ccccseccenccccsceteres 68 43 105 
Academic department.....ccccsecceeececneveces see: 28 23 46 


Intermediate department................. "rU 12 18 25 
Primary department 


*€*9.8506.282692a8t*09292499492952692296a84*02a4206€ 


LIBRARIES. 


Sinee the opening of the sehool a text book library, containing 
four thousand five hundred volumes, and a well selected reference 
library containing two hundred and fifty volumes, have popi secured 
for the use of the pupils. 


LITERARY SOOIETY. 
A literary society has been in active operation since the opening 
of the institution. Lectures have been given before ib, and discus 


sions have been held, both public and private, together with such 
other exercises as is usual in such organizations. The society gives 
promise of much usefulness. 


APPARATUS. 


The Regents have purchased a well assorted apparatus, sufficient- 
ly extensive to illustrate the principles of Chemistry, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy and Physiology. Large additions will be made 
to the apparatus and the library during the coming year. > 


OLIVER AREY, 
Principal 


ANNUAL REPORT 


. OF THE 
BOARD OF REGENTS 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 80, 1868. 


To His Excellency, Lvorus Fatrouiuo, 


Governor of Wisconsin: 


I have the honor, on behalf of the Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin, to submit to you the following annual report for the 
fiscal year ending September 80, 1868. It is with unfeigned 
pleasure and satisfaction that I make the announcement that the 
efforts of those to whom the management of the University has been 
confided have been crowned with success during the past year, that 
the present condition of the institution is highly favorable and its 
affairs and the results so far attained are satisfactory and full of 
promise for the future. . This is mainly due to the ability, energy 
and incessant labors of President Chadbourne, to whom the Regents 
and the people of the State are under lasting obligations, He has 
had the interests of the institution at heart in every one of its many 
and different departments, and he and his corps of professors and 
instructors have labored zealously, ably and successfully in the dis- 
charge of their duties, 
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The Faculty and Instructors are now as follows : 


PAUL A. OHADBOURNE, M. D., LL.D., 
President and Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


JOHN W. STERLING, LL.D., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 
JOHN B. PARKINSON, A. M., 
Professor of Mathematics, 

S. H. CARPENTER, A. M., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature. 
WILLIAM F. ALLEN, A. M., 
Professor of Ancient Languages and History. 


JOHN B. FEULING, Pa. D., 
Professor of Modern Languages and Comparative Philology. 
‘Con. W. R. PEASE, U. S. ARMY, 
Professor of Military Engineering and Tactics, 
W. W. DANIELLS, M. S4 
Professor of Agriculture. 
JOHN E. DAVIES, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural History. 
ADDISON E. VERRILL, A. M., 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Entomology. 


Hon. L. S. DIXON, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, Professor of Law. 


Hox. ORSAMUS COLE, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, Professor of Law. 
Hox. BYRON PAINE, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, Professor of Law. 
J. H. CARPENTER, EsQ., 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Law. 
WM. F. VILAS. LL.B.. 
Professor of Law. 
AMOS H. THOMPSON, A. B., 
'Tutor. 
ISAAC 8. LEAVITT, P. B., 
Instructor in English Branches, 
Miss ELIZABETH EARLE, 
Preceptress, 


Miss CLARISSA L. WARE, 
Associate Preceptress. 
Miss FRANCES BROWN; 
Teacher of Music. 


Miss LOUISA BREWSTER, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting. 
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L—THE COLLEGE OF ARTS. 


Candidates for admission to the College of Arts, are examined in 
English Grammar, Geography, Mental and Written Arithmetic, 
Plane and Solid Geometry, and Algebra to Quadratie Equations, 
and must be at least sixteen years of age. 


The following is the course of instruction in this department : 


. FIRST YEAR. 


First Term. 
MATHEMATIOB...... Higher Algebra—Loomis. 
GERMAN... 1... cers Otto's Conversation Grammar. 
Naturan History.. Botany. 
HISTORY 2. s Roman Empire—Student's Gibbon. 


Ernzorrvg Srupius.. Practical Botany and Agriculture, French 
and Latin. 


Second Term. 


MATHEMATIOS..... `~ Algebra Completed—Loomis. 
Conie Sections. 

GERMAN...... ese. ^ Otto’s Conversation Grammar. 

HISTORY .......... Medizeval—Student/s Gibbon. 


Erzorrve Stupies.. History of useful Plants, Physical Geogra- 
phy, Climatology, French and Latin. 


1 


Third Term. 
MATHEMATIOS...... Plane Trigonometry, Mensuration, Surveying 
and Navigation—Loomis. 
GERMAN ves eyes Select Prose and Poetry. 
NaruRAL Hisrory.. Botanical Analysis—Gray’s Manual. 
HISTORY .......... Modern—Student’s France. 


Enzovrivg Stupres., Horticulture, French, Latin, © 


Themes and Declamations weekly during the year. 


14—1Doo. No. 10. 


-MATHEMATIOS,... . 
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SEOOND YEAR. 


t 


First Term. 


Spherical Trigonometry—Loomis. 
Analytical Goometry—Loomis. 


REETORIO....... ree Day. . 


CuxursTRY...... 


NATURAL HISTORY.. 
Human ANATOMY... 


ELEOTLVE STUDIES.. 


Paysios...... oe 


Orvin Pourty..... " 


se 


CHEMISTRY ...... "T 
NasunAL HISTORY.. 
History .......... 


HrzorivE STUDIES.. 


NATURAL HISTORY.. 


HISTORY ...... ee 


Enzorirvn STUDIES. . 


Youmans. 
Mineralogy—Dana. 
Leotures. 


Laboratory Practice, Qualitative Analysis, 


Blowpipe Analysis. á 
Second Term. 


Snell’s Olmsted begun—Lectures. 
Political Economy--Perry. 
Organic and applied. 

Zoology begun—Agassiz. 

United States—HEliot. 


r 
[senes uc 


Laboratory Practice, Quantitative Analysis. 


Third Term. 
Snell’s Olmsted completed—Lectures. + 
International Law, Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, 
Zoology completed. 
General Physiology. 


. Hngland——Student’s Hume, 


Differential and Integral Caleulus, Natural 
' History of Domestic Animals, Entomology. 


Themes and Declamations weekly during the year. 


ASTRONOMY. ere 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Ene. LITERATURA... 
RHETORIO eesosa, 
ARSTHETIOS.... 6.00. 


HLBOTIvE STUDIES. . 


Ho PC 
Morar PHILOSOPHY. 
Ena. LITERATURE... 
Narurar History.. 


ELEOTIVE Sruptzs.*. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
EvipENOES ........ 
HISTORY ..... PEETS 


ELEOTIVE STUDIES.. 
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THIRD YEAR. : 


First Term. 


Snell’s Olmsted. 

Haven. 

Shaw, begun. ; 
Bascom. 

Bascom. 


Lm] 


Examination of soils-—Forestry. 


Second Term. 
Whately. 
Hopkins. 
Shaw, completed. 
Geology and Mining. 


Modern Languages, Chemical Analysis, De- 
ierminative Mineralogy. 


T hird Term. 
Chadbourne. 
Hopkins— Lectures, 
Guizot’s History of Civilization. 
General Review. 


Reviews. 


Critical Essays, Declamations, and Forensic Disputations, weekly 


during the year. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


This department.is a part of the College of Arts; it has been 
put in practical operation since my last annual report, and the fol- 
lowing is the course of study therein: 
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FIRST YEAR. 


First Term. 


Botany,——Structural Botany, including microscopic examination of 
tissues and other minute structures. Physiological Botany, 
including the germination and growth of plants. Systematic 
Botany, or classification of plants, including a discussion, of the 
general principles of classification in the different departments 
of Natural History. The limitation of species and origin of 
varieties, with exercises in Botanical Analysis. 


Second Term. 


PraoticaL ÁGRIOULTURE.——Location of farm. Division into fields. 
Arrangement and planning of farm buildings. Farm imple- 
ments. General principles of tillage. Principles of drainage. 
Laying out and construction of drains. Methods of seeding. 
Harvesting of crops. 


PHYSIOAL GEOGRAPHY AND ÜLrMATOLOGY.— Dews, Frost, Fog, 
Clouds, Rain, Hail, Snows, Winds and local causes affecting 
climate, as proximity to mountain chains, to forests, or to 
bodies of water. Effect produced by the removal of forests, or 
by planting screens of timber. Meteorological instruments ; 
their methods of use and advantages to the agriculturist. 

Third Term. 

Praorroat Borany.—Botanical characteristics and geographical 
distribution of the natural orders, with their relative import- 
ance. The genera and species having agricultural value, those 
having commercial or medical value, those having ornamental 
value, and those which are noxious or detrimental—as weeds 
or poisonous plants. 


_ Horriovunturs.—-Hot-beds ; their construction and use. Methods 
of propagation of plants by layers, by cuttings, by budding, 
by grafting, &e. Transplanting. Varieties of small fruits 
and best means of cultivating them. General management of 
nurseries. Production of new varieties. Landscape gardening. 
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SECOND YEAR. 


First Term. 


OuxwisTRY.—-The forces, Heat, Light, Electricity and Magnetism. 
Chemical Affinity and the laws of chemical combination. The 
Elements, their history, properties, combinations and uses. 
Applications of Chemistry to the arts and manufactures. La- 
boratory practice will be begun, as soon as the student, has 
become sufficiently advanced, taking up the special reactions 
of the elements, and the laws of chemical decomposition and 
precipitation. 


Second; Term. 


Zoonoay.—Principles of classificationg Descriptive Zoology, com- 
prising the systematic arrangement of animals in accordance 
with their natural affinities, into classes, orders, families, é&c. 
Natural History of Domestic Animals. 


Oneanio Cuzmistry.—-Composition of organic bodies, and their 
special characteristics. Chemistry of germination, of nutri- 
tion, of vegetable growth, of decomposition, of fermentation, 
of saponification. 


ANALYTIOAL Ouemistry. Including general analysis, analysis of 
minerals, Blowpipe analysis, analysis of soi's, manures and 
ashes of plants. Volumetric analysis, and its applications to 
acidimetry and alkalimetry, 


Third Term. 


PRAOTIOAL AanioULTURE.—eneral principles of farm economy. 
Manures, animal, vegetable and mineral, their management and 
mode of application. Preparation of the soil for particular 
crops. Cultivation of crops. Management of grass lands. 
Improvement of soils by physical means, as Drsining, Sub- 
soiling, &c. Conducting experiments. Industrial Statistics. 


ZooLogy.——General .Physiology, Comparative Anatomy, and Em- 
bryology. Hntomology,’ including classification of Insects. 
Habits of noxious species and best means of checking their 
ravages. Habits of beneficial species 
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THIRD YEAR. 


First Term. 


Fornstry.—Planting and management of Forest Trees, Soils 
adapted to their growth. Value of different kinds of trees for 
fuel, building and other purposes. 


Gxoroav.——Dynamieal and descriptive. Origin of soils. Building 
Materials. Coal and Metals. 


Second Term. 


AcRIOULTURAL Cuemisrry.--—Composition of soils. The relations 
of air and moisture to vegetable growth. Connection of light, 
heat and electricity wit growth of plants. Chemical changes 
attending vegetable growth. Chemistry of the various proces- 
ses of the farm, as plowing, fallowing, draining, &o: Prepara- 
tion, preservation and composting of manures. Artificial ma- 
nures. Methods of improving soils by chemical means, by 
mineral manures, by vegetable manures, by animal manures, 
Chemical composition, of the various crops. Chemistry of 
the dairy. 


Third Term. 


ANIMAL HussANDRY.—Breeds of domestic animals, their character- - 
istics, and adaptation to partieular purposes. Principles of 
stock breeding. Veterinary surgery and medicine. 


History or ÅGRIOULTURAL EDUCATION. 

` A great deal of labor has been performed in this department dur- 
ing the past summer, especially upon the grounds purchased for the 
experimental farm. The stumps and stones have been removed, 
experiments have been made with the ‘planting of corn and pota- 
toes, a vineyard has been commenced; an arbor—vites hedge, a row 
of Norway spruce and 1,600 evergreens have been planted, drives 
and roads have been constructed, fences have been removed and put 
up, throwing the entire land in one enclosure; land has been pre- 
pared for future crops and experiments, a large afid substantial barn 
has been built, and a good farm-house for the superintendent is in 
process of erection. The land given to the State Horticultural 
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Society for horticultural experiments has been prepared for cultiva- 
tion and partly planted. This department being entirely new, I beg 
to refer, for more particular information to the annexed report of W. 
W. Daniells, M. S., Professor of Agriculture, kindly prepared by 


him for this purpose. " 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING & MILITARY TACTICS. 


This department forms also a part of the College of Arts, It 
has been put in full operation during the past year under the di- 
reotion of the President of the "University, and more particularly 
under that of Col. W. R. Pease, U. S. Army, Professor of Engin- 
eering and Military Tactios, who has been assigned to that duty by 
the general government, and has fulfilled the same with great ability 
and satisfaction to the Regents. An armory has been established 
and put in proper condition, and a uniform has been prescribed by 
the Regents. 

The following pus exercises and course of study pane been 
adopted : 


MILITARY EXERCISES. 


I. "There shall be a drill in some one of the different arms of the 
servise, at least three times each week when the weather aea 

IL Drills. The drills shall comprise practical instruction in 
the Schools of the Soldier, Company and Battalion, Field Artil- 
lery and dismounted Cavalry. 


III. Dress Parades. There shall be an evening Dress Parade 
of the Battalion at such times as may be deemed necessary for in- 
struction and exercise. 

IV. Undress Parades. Parades without arms shall be made ab 
such times as may be found necessary. 

V. Guard Mounting. The ceremony of mounting and turning 
off guards will occur as often as may be deemed necessary for in^ 
struction. Students will be instructed in the duties of Officer of 
the Day, Officer of the Guard and Sentinel. 

VI. Practical instruction in the Field, in laying out and con- 
structing Field Fortifications and other military works, will be given 
the class pursuing the study of Military Engineering. 
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COURSE OF STUDY AND MILITARY EXERCISES. 


I. The Course of Study will comprise Civil and Military En- 
gineering, Infantry, Cavalry, Field, Garrison and Siege Artillery 
Tactics, Advanced Guard and Out Post &c., Ordnance and Gun- 


nery, Military Law and Practice of Courts Martial, and Army Reg” 
ulations. 


— 


II.—.S'en£ors. 
First Term. à 
Civil and Military Engineering, Practical instruction in the Schools 
of the soldier, Company and Battalion, and Field Artillory. 


Second. Term. 
Civil and Military Engineering. 


Third Term. 


Civil and Military Engineering, Review of Studies of preceding 
terms. Practical instruction in the Schools of the Soldier, Com- 
pany and Battalion, and Dismounted Cavalry, 


Ill,— Juniors. 


First Term. 
Infantry Tactics. 


Practical instruction in the School of the Soldier, Company and 
Battalion, and Field Artillery. 


a 


Second Term. 


Cavalry, Field, Garrison and Siege Artillery Tactics, Ordnance and 
Gunnery. l 
Practical instruction in the School of the Soldier. 


Third Term. 


Company, Battalion and Dismounted Cavalry. 

Military Law and Practice of Courts Martial, and Army Regula- 
tion. , 

Praetical instruction in the School of the Soldier. 


IV. Sophomores. 
Fürst Term. 


Practical instruction in the School of the Soldier, Company and 
Battalion. 
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Second Term. 
Practical instruction in the Sehool of the Soldier. 
Third Term. 


Practical instruction in the School of the foldier, Company and 
Battalion, and Dismounted Cavalry. 


Y. Freshmen. 
‘First Term. 


Practical instruction in the School of the Soldier, Company and 
Battalion. i 


Second Term. 


Practical instruction in the School of the Soldier. 


bd 


Third Term. i 


Practical instruction in the School of the Soldier, Company and 
Battalion. l 


While the military department is an important, necessary and 
eminently useful feature of the University, giving to our young 
men an opportunity to obtain a military education under an able 
and accomplished military instructor, I believe that some change 
of the organic law of the University will be necessary in regard to 
this branch ofinstruction. As thelaw now stands, ** all able-bodied 
male students of the University, in whatever college, shall receive 
instruction and discipline in military tactics.” This rigid rule 
may prove detrimental to the developement of the institution in 
some of its departments. The Regents have already established a 
Law Oollege, they have in contemplation the establishment of a 
Medical College, and may create other professional colleges. It is 
not probable that many young men, pursuing strictly professional 
studies only, would be willing to submit to the military training 
and instruction contemplated by this law, and many students might 
rather seek other institutions than be subjected to this military 
training. These professional colleges, while connected with the Uni- 
versity, may be in different parts of the State and might therefore 
require separate military instructors ; and many instances may 
occur of young men who, without being members of any particular 
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prescribed course at the University, desire to pursue special studies 

only for a limited period of time, and who may have neither time 

nor inclination to pursue these military studies. As the law stands, 

the Regents cannot exempt any able-bodied male students of the 

University from this military instruction and discipline. I would 

suggest therefore that the organic law be so changed as to place 
this subject of requiring military instruction and discipline at the: 
University entirely in the hands of the Board of Regents, that, sub- 
ject to the requirements of, the act of Congress concerning agricul- 
tural colleges, they may be enabled to adopt such regulations as 
circumstances may seem to require. 


IL—THE COLLEGE OF LETTERS. 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class are examined in 
Geography, Arithmetic and Algebra to Quadratic Equations, in 
English, Latin and Greek Grammar; in Cæsar, Virgil, Cicero's 
Orations and in three books of Xenophon's Anabasis, and must be 
at least fifteen years of age. The following is the course of instruc- 
tion in this department, which is intended to be equal to that of the 
best colleges in the country. 


FRESHMAN OLASS. 


First Term. 


MATHEMATIOS ......» Geometry begun—Loomis. 


LATINO GG $e se Livy--Lineoln. 

GaEzEK...... bi sadei Xenophon’s Anabasis—Boise. 
FRENOH ............ Otto’s Conversation Grammar. 
Lzeorunes........... Laws of Health and Methods of Study. 


Second. Term. 


MATHEMATIOS....... Geometry continued. 
LATIN........eses .. Cicero de Senectute and de Amicitia. 
GREEK... <... e... Xenophon’s Memorabilia—Robbins, 
FRENOH ............ Otto’s Conversation Grammar. 
HisTORY............ Greece—Smith, 
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Third Term. - 
MarHEMATIOS ..... . Geometry completed. 
LATIN........ eee Horace-—- Odes, 
GREEK .... eene Memorabilia continued, 
FRENOH ...... seese Select Prose and Poetry. 
ANTIQUITIES ........ Greek and Roman. 
HISTORY ........... Rome—Liddell or Smith. 


Themes and Declamations during the year. Latin and Greek 
Composition through the year. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 


First Term. 
Marnemarivos....... Higher Algebra—Loomis. 


LATIN... 2e. Horace—Satires. 

GREER......... ees ‘Homer—lTliad. 
GERMAN.......... ee Otto’s Conversation Grammar. 
Narurat History... Botany. 

HisToRY............ Roman Empire—Student’s Gibbon. 


Second Term. 


MATEREMATIOS........ Algebra completed—Loomis. 
Conic Sections, 

LATIN... cc. eee eee Horace—Epistles. 

GEEEEK......... eee Æschylus Prometieus— Woolsey. 

GERMAN........000- . Otto’s Conversation Grammar. 

Hrisrony.......... . Medieval—Student's Gibbon. 


Third Term. 


MATHEMATIOS....... . Plane Trigonometry, Mensuration, Surveying 
and Navigation—dLoomis. 
LATIN pesen 2... Tacitus—Histories. Tyler. 
GREEK .. 0... 0. eee Demosthenes—Olynthiacs and Philippine 
Champlin. 
GERMAR....... eese Select Prose and Poetry. 


NamvuRAL History... Botanical Analysis—Gray’s Mannal. 
Hisrory...... C. Modern—Student’s France. 
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Themes and declamations weekly during the year. Latin com- 
position through the year. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


First Term. 


KHETORIO .......... Day. 

MATHEMATIOS ....... Spherical Trigonometry—Loomis, 
Analytical Geometry. 

CHEMISTRY ......... Youman’s and Lectures. 

Naturat History... Mineralogy—Dana. 

Human Anatomy.... Lectures. 


Second Term. 


PHYSIOS.........00 Snell’s Olmsted begun, with Lectures. 
Crvin Pourry....... Political &eonomy—Perry. : 
CHEMISTRY ......... Organie and Applied. 

NavunAL History... Zoology begun—Agassiz. 
Hisronr........... . Hngland--Student’s Hume. 


Third Term. 


PHYSICS. ...... sese Snell’s Olmstead completed, with Lectures. 
Civiu Porty.. .... International Law, Constitution of U., 8. 
NaturaL History... Zoology completed. 

General Physiology. 
History. . .. .... United States—Hliot. 
ELEOTIVE ........-. Caleulus. 


Themes and Declamations weekly during the year. 


SHNIOR YEAR. 


First Term, 


ASTRONOMY... essesi Snell’s Olmsted, 
Mentat Puinosorny. Haven. 

Ene. LirERATURE... Shaw, begun. 
RHETORIO........-.. Bascom. 


AESTHETIOS.. ...... Bascom. 
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Second Term. 
HOGI). ed bate e Whately. 
Morar Puinosopxy.. Hopkins, 
Hine. LITERATURE. . Shaw, completed. 
NaturaL History... Geology and Mising. 


Third Term. 
Natural THuonogy. Chadbourne. 
EVIDENCES ...... ... Hopkins’ Lectures. 


HISTORY. ../........ Guizot’s History of Civilization. 
General Review. 


Critical Essays, Declamations and Disputations weekly during the 
year. 


Ill. PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER COLLEGES. 


THE LAW DEPARTMENT. 


This important department has been organized since the last an- 
nual report of the Regents and will probably soon present one of the 
most attractive and successful branches of the University. J. H. 
Carpenter, Esq , hasbeen appointed Dean of the Faculty, and Wm. 
F. Vilas, LL. B., another of its professors, while the Judges of the 
Supreme court have kindly consented to accept professorships in this 
department and to lecture therein gratuitously when their other duties 
will permit. A better opportunity than this cannot be furnished to 
the young men of the state, who desite to become members of the legal 
profession. Students may graduate in this department after com- 
pleting a year’s course and passing the requisite examination. 

The following is the prescribed course of study : 


First Term. 
Reeves’ Domestic Relations. 
Parsons on Contracts. 
Bishop on Criminal Law. 
Story on Bailments. 
Edwards on Bills and Notes. 
Williams on Personal Property. 
Greenleaf on Evidence. 
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Second Term. 


Greenleaf on Evidence. 

Angell and Ames on Corporations. 
Story on Agency. 

Parsons on Partnership. 

Parsons on Mercantile Law. 
Chitty on Pleading. 


Third Term. 
Chitty on Pleading. 
Washburn on real Property, 
Redfield’s Edition of Story’s Equity Jurisprudence. 
Story's Equity Pleadings. 
American Leading Cases. 
» Story's Constitutional Law. 
Story's Conflict of Laws. 


THE FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This was formerly known as the Normal Department. Its object 
is to furnish a thorough education for ladies. It has its own build- 
ing and public rooms, and a separate board of instruction, and is 
under the special direction of the Preceptress. The President of 
the University and the, Professors give instruetion in iheir several . 
departments, and the students have the privilege of attending 
University lectures, but the recitations and other exercises are dis- 
tinct from those in the other colleges. The following is the adopted 
course of study : - ; 

FIRST YEAR. 


First Term. 
Higher Arithmetic—Mental and Written. 
Grammar—- Verbal and Sentential Analysis. 
Geography and Map Diane: 
General Exercises. 


Second Term. 
Arithmetic completed. 
Grammar--V erbal and Sentential Analysis. 
Geography and Map Drawing. 
General Exercises. 
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Third Term. ` 
Elementary Algebra begun. 
Physical Geography. 
History United States. 
General Exercises. 
Reviews. 


SECOND YEAR. 


First Term. 
Elementary Algebra completed. 
Analysis. 
Botany. 
History. 
Eieotive—French or Latin. 


Second Term. 
Plane Geometry. 
Physiology. 
History. 
General Exercises. 


Exeotrve—French or Latin. 
Third Term. 
Solid Geometry and Plane Trigonometry. 
Rhetoric. 
History. 
Botanical Analysis. 
Reviews. 


Exxorrve——French or Latin. 


THIRD YEAR. 


First Term. 
Higher Algebra. 
Criticism and Eng. Literature, 
Zoology. 
General Exercises. 


ee 


Ernrorryz—hLatin or German. 
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Second Term. 
Higher Algebra completed. 
English Literature. 
Constitution and Science of Government. 


H 


Political Economy. 


Eveotirve—Latin or German. 


Third Term. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Mental Philosophy. 
Evidences. 
Reviews. 


Ernxzovivg— Latin or German. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


First Term. 


Spherical Trigonometry. 


Chemistry. 
Moral Philosophy. 


Second Term. 
Astronomy, 
Geology. 
Moral Philosophy. 
History of Civilization. 


Third Term. 
Aesthetics. 
Natural Theology. 
Essays and Reviews. 
Ancient and Modern Languages elective during the year. 


POST GRADUATE OOURSE. 


The object of this course is to secure a higher degree of scholar- 
ship in literature and science, than can be attained in our colleges 
under the ordinary class system. The studies are optional and are 
embraced in the following course of instruction : 
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Szorron I.  NavunAL History. 
Botany. 
Mineraolgy. 
Geology. 
Mining. 
Il CHEMISTRY. 
Chemical Philosophy and Physics. 
Quantilative and Quantitative Analysis. 
Applied Chemistry. 
TI. Marsemarzos AND» Puyszios. 
Pure Mathematics. 
Mechanics and Physics. 
Astronomy. 
Engineering. ` 
IV. Puitosoppy anp History. 
History and International Law. 
Psychology and History of Philosophy. 
History and Criticism of English Literature. 
V. Pmuiroroey. 
Latin and Greek Languages and Literatures. 
Comparative Philology. 
Modern European Languages. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


dt.has been and will continue to be necessary to keep this depart- 
ment so long as the high schools in the State are not sufficiently de- 
veloped to furnish the necessary preparation for students at the 
University: The principal studies are English Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Latin and Greek. The sole 
object of this department is to prepare students for the regular 
elasses of the University. 


15—Doo. No. 10. 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 


There was during the past Collegiate year the following number 
of students in attendance upon the University : 


Students in College classes.......... lees i3 Rn ORE Gove a oe RU dO e d 66 
University students occ. ccc ewes ee ee teu en eeee oF eee ee X eis ss.. 64 
Students 1n Preparatory department ..... ieu sadrine Sawa TEE ea Lee 
Students in Female OollegG.c.uesé no A ls arb sx CE e ERR Se 140 

TOL. 2.5 vA ee SAN RAVERE EE Xu EE SRRS — (ETE VLA e pps 894 


FINANCIAL CONDITION. 


1 beg to refer to the annexed annual report of the Secret ary of 
the Board of Regents for the receipts and disbursements of the 
different funds, and their respective resources appropriated for the 
support of the University. Frum that report it appoars that the 
total receipts of the University Fund Income during the past year 
were $27,658.38, and the total disbursements for expenses of that 
year were $26,643.61, while the estimated income of the ensuing 
year is $29,808.76. Considering the large and increasing demands 
now made upon the institution, its income is still far below that of 
many similar institutions in other states.. 


MISOELLANEOUS MATTERS. ' 


x 


The principal and most pressing need of the University is still 
felt to be (more pressingly even than last year beoause of the in- 
crease of students) an increase of room and of accommodations 
for students. The University must have another building. It is 
impossible to put up such a building from its own resources, and it 
has, therefore, to rely upon the generosity of the- state to furnish 
the means. Without another building the University eannot ex- 
pand as it surely will with enlarged accommodations. The Presi- 
dent of the University, in his last report te the Regents, makes the 
following statement:  '* We have no proper laboratory, no tele- 
scope, no observatory, no room for public meetings, no building 
suttablefor the Female College." From their resources the Regents 
may supply some of these and other pressing wants in time, but 
they cannot erecta new building. For that they can only appeal 
to the state. 
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Under tho direction of President Chadbourne a room has, for the 
present, been fitted up in the basement of the University building 
for students’ work in practical chemistry, and another room is being 
prepared by him for metallurgy, which will have to answer the pur- 
pose until we have a new building and oan fit up a proper laboratory. 

The University is row fairly on the road to success; with a little 
moré encouragement and assistance from the people and the legis- 
lature, it will soon be a pride to the state. 


EDWARD SALOMON, 
President of the Board of Regents of the University of Wis. 


APPENDIX. 


REPORT OF PROFESSOR W. W. DANIELIS, 


x 


To tan HowonRABLE EDWARD SALOMON, 
Pres. of the Board of Regents of the University of Wis.: 


Str: The following brief report of operations upon the Univer- 
sity farm during the past summer is respectfully submitted : 

T received my appointment to the chair of Agriculture on the 
24th day of February last, when there were n.ither teams, buildings, 
nor tools of any kind upon the farm. None of the land had ever 
been in cultivation, and although a portion of the farm was par- 
tially cleared, much work was necessary to fit it for the plow. The 
stumps, stones, and also the trees, except those left for ornament, 
have been removed from all land that has been plowed. In all cases 
where it was practicable the stone have been drawn to the lake to 
prevent farther washing away of the bank. 

Four acres of corn have been in cultivation. Experiments that 
were begun upon this crop in different methods of preparing the 
seed, were necessarily abandoned, as the unusually heavy rains im- 
mediately after planting caused a portion of it to decay before 

germinating. , 

-Two acres of potatoes have also been in cultivation, A report 
of the experiments in the different methods of preparing the seed 
will be found below. This crop was chosen as an excellent one to 
subdue the sward, and the experiments were merely incidental to 
this process. 


* 
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The plat of ground selected for a vineyard was plowed in June. 
A portion of it was sowed to corn for soiling purposes, and another 
portion to ruta-bagas. 

The northward slope, next the lake, containing nearly ten acres, 
to be used as an apple orchard, is also plowed. 

That portion of the University grounds that had once been in 
cultivation as a garden, has been laid down to grass for a lawn. 
The worthless appletrees úpon this piece have been removed. The 
remaining ones have been pruned and otherwise cared for. 

The work of clearing up the University grounds, has been con- 
‘tinued. The groves have been thinned where thinning was neces- 
sary, and the dead limbs removed from the remaining trees. The 
stumps,and stone have been so far removed as to admit of the entire 
grounds being mowed, with the exception of that portion along the 
bank of the lake, which is left in its wild state for botanical purpo- 
ses. "Two hundred evergreens, from three to six feet in height, have 
been set upon the grounds. Although the summer has been ex- 
ceedingly dry, not more than six of these show any signs of dying. 
This may be attributed to the following method of treating them. 
The holes were dug of good size, before the trees were delivered, 
that the plants might be kept out of the ground as short a time as 
possible, and no trees were taken from the nursery, that had nota 
good supply of fibrous roots. The time. of setting was the last 
week of April and the first of May. The.garth in the hole was 
made to conform as nearly as possible to the under surface of the 
mass of roots. in setting, after thoroughly wetting the roots, a 
man held the tree in its place with one hand, and with the other 
placed the roots as nearly as possible in their natural position, while 
a second man shoveled the earth in, putting the richest soil next the 
-roots. The trees were then firmly tied to stakes, and well mulched 
to a distance of three feet from the body. Those that needed it 
were mulched a second time at the beginning of the dry season. No 
care has since been given them, yet I have seldom seen evergreens 
, do detter the first season after planting. 

An arbor-vite hedge has been planted between the stiles in front 
of the University. 

A row of Norway spruce, intended as a future protection against 
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. gouth and southwest winds, has been planted on the south line of the 
farm, running west one hundred rods from the University grounds. 
There are in eultivation for future use fourteen hundred seedling 
evergreens of two years growth. These plants were donated to the 
University by Robert Douglas, Esq., of Waukegan, Illinois. 

Drives have been constructed from the buildings to each of the 
front entrances. The danger of washing, in the gutters of the steep- 
er portions of these drives, has been obviated by seeding thickly to 
June grass. 

The avenue leading from the farm buildings to the University 
has been graded two rods in width, one-fourth of a mile. 

The fence between the farm and University grounds, and that 
about the President’s house, have been removed, throwing the en- 
tire land into one enclosure. l 

About fifteen tons of hay were cut upon ground that had never 
been in cultivation, and was so rough as to require the work to be 
done by hand. A few acres ofthis land have since been as well pre- 
pared for mowing asis practicable, without first subjecting it to thor- ` 
ough tillage. 

A farm barn 50x60 feet, with 24 feet posts, is completed. This 
barn contains horse and cattle stables, a granary, a carriage and tool 
room, besides bays for hay and grain. The stone basement, eight 
feet in height, has a fine fruit and root cellar 30x86 feet, a manure 
cellar.20x60 feet, and an apartment 24x80 feet, to be used for the 
present as a sheep fold. 

A farm house, 20x38 feet, with a wing 22x24 feet, to be finished 
the 1st of January, 1869, is in process of erection. 

Students who desire it are furnished with labor, whenever it is 
possible to do so, at a maximum price of 12 1-2 cents per hour. Dur- . 
ing the summer and fall terms of the present year, work has been 
done by them to the amount of over three hundred dollars. 

The land given to the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society for 
the purpose of experimenting in horticulture has been prepared for 
cultivation. A portion only has been in use the past summer. They 
already have growing fruit trees and grapes of different kinds, var- 
ious varieties of small fruits and shrubbery, and a barberry hedge. 
A part cf the ground has also been set with evergreens and decidu- 
ous trees of choice varieties. 
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After receiving the appropriation of the land, the society issued a 
circular soliciting donations, which was sent to the leading nursery- 
men and horticulturists of the country. Many valuable collections 
of seeds; plants and shrubbery, have been received in answer to this 
circular. 


The following is a list of the donors as furnished to the Wisconsin 
Farmer, by O. S. Willey, Esq., Becretary of the Society : 


Kinseley & Gaines, Dayton, Ohio. 

Samuel Edward, La Moil, Illinois. 

Chas. Andrews, Marengo, Illinois. 

David Landreth, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
M. De Wolf, Delavan, Wisconsin, 

J. C. Plumb, Milton, Wisconsin. 

M. B. Lum, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Ingraham Gould, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
Joseph Hobbins-—President of the Society —Madison. 
W. W. Beebe, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Suel Foster, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Stickney & Baumbach, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
G. J. Kellogg, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

R. O. Thompson, Brookfield, Missouri. 

«John Howie, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Plattman & Sprague, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

C. H. & J. H. Greenman, Milton, Wisconsin. 
A. G. Tuttle, Baraboo, Wiseonsin. 

O. S. Willey, Madison, Wisconsin. 

A. 5. Fuller, Ridgewcod, New York. 

And one package from an unknown source. 


This enterprise seems to be flourishing, and bids fair to meet with 
the success it so justly deserves. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES. 


The ground, thirty-five rods in length, and nine in breadth, was 
divided longitudinally, into 8 parallel subdivisions of 5 rows each. 

Planted May 23, in rows three and one-half feet apart each way, 
three inches in depth, with seed prepared as follows : 


ee TE A eR SAR pT TO 


; . Bushs. 
ee Method of preparing seed. ; B 
No. 1 | Seed whole, and of large size, one potatoe to a hill..... TE" 
No. 2 | Seed of large size, cut into four pieces, three pieces in a hill, 

4 inches apart. Le 05.5 (oai eer e NR CRM VEU S Re at T 15 
No. 8 | One small potatoe in a bill... . ck. ece eee e ee eee 8 
No. 4 | Small potatoes cut into thirds, three pieces to a hill, 4 inches 

apart........- Pee eee erect rere een veesces eie ers 
No. 5 | One seed end of medium-sized potatoe to a hill.;,..........]... o> , 
No. 6 | Half a medium sized potatoe, without seed end, to a hill..... 5} 
No.7 | The same as No. Oi ccc ve se ERR ee E TREAT ERES VAS ...œļ| 15 
No. 8 ! Single eyes, three in a hill....... cc. eee eee eee eee eee ates ‘ 
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lanted on June grass sward, with clay sub-soil, plowed 4 1-2 in- 
ehes in depth. 

June llth, first leaves above ground. Showed general signs of 
coming up uniformly. : 

June 20th, plants in sub-division No. 1, largest and most vigor- 
ous. "Those in No. 8 small and most weakly. 

July 6th, No. 1 still most vigorous. Nos. 8 and 6 next in size. 
No. 8 weakest, plants short and spindling. The same relative size 
was visible throughout the remainder of the season. 

At the time of digging, Oct. 14th to 17th, five plats, of fifty hills 
each, were taken from each subdivision in various parts of the field 
ihe potatoes weighed, and the mean taken as the average yield for 
that subdivision, giving the following results : 


ld in Ibs. f é 
Sub di- Yield in Ibs. on plat No Bush 


ison. Total, Size. els per 
9 3 4 5 acre. 
No. 1 | 115 964 | 1254 | 102 804 | 5194 |Large............- 128 
2 [| 110& 84 90 14. 02 4604 |..d0.......-.. eee 110 
3 _ 1084 994 924 86 92 TBF (6600... gs o ore et] 118 
4|100 | 1004 | 954] 96 £6 | 478 |Medium........... 113 
5 87 91 934 | 98 84 | 453) |Large......... .. 4j 107 
6 | 1184 | 1234 | 119 104 94 0990 1..dO0...... re 182 
7|194 | 973 | 100 | 94 | 93 | 508% |Medium........... 120 
8 | 1094] 56 | 664] 57 | 66 | 355 |Small. ..........- 84 


No. 6, one half à medium sized potato to'a hill, gave a larger 
yield than No. 1—large potatoes planted entire, showing the yield 
does not always depend upon the size or amount of the seed Seed 
ends alone, with the exception of single eyes, yield least. From this 
it may be inferred that the eyes of seed ends do not produce as 
vigorous plants as those on the body of the potato. 

The appearance of the plants throughout the season, and the small 
yelds in No. 8, tends to prove that it is necessary to plant a portion 
of the potato besides the mere bud to produce vigrous plants aud a 
good yield, 

Although the appearance of the plants in subdivision No. 1, 
showed them to be the most thrifty of all, the yield did not corres- 
pond to this difference in the growth of the tops. Again, the tops 
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of subdivision No. 8, were largest of all, excepting Nos. 1 ard 6. 
Yet No. 7 gave a large yield, and No. 4 equally as large, showing 
that the weight of tubers is not always in proportion to the size of the 
tops. More experiments are necessary to establish any one of these 
points, but the evidence of these, bears in the directions here indica- 
ted. : 

The point of greatest interest in these experiments is the difference 
in the yield of two adjacent plats, where all the circumstances un- 
der which they were grown were apparently the same. 

Follow the line in the above table, opposite any one of the subdi- 
visions, and it will at once be seen that the yield of hardly any two 
of the plats corresponds. In subdivision No. 8, plat No, 2 yields 
but a trifle more than half as much as plat No. 1. Yet the method 
and time of planting were the same, the soil the same, so far as any 
one could judge, and the distance between them not more than forty 
feet, 

This shows .that conclusions cannot safely be drawn from a single 
series of experiments, and goes far to prove the necessity of care- 
fully testing the ground, before using it at all for experimental pur- 
poses. 

These potatoes were of the peach-blow variety. The method of 
cultivation was the same on all parts of the field. The soil upon 
which they grew had the appearance of being uniform, and no crop 
had ever before been raised upon the land. 

The cost of cultivating potatoes, is, I think, usually underrated. 
As the above crop affords an excellent opportunity for illustrating 
this, 1 give below its debit and credit accounts. 

Tt is to be remembered that every hour’s work done upon the 
field, from the commencement of the plowing to the completion of 
the harvest, is charged at the current rates, where the hands and 
teams board themselves. Hands at $1.50 per day. Hand and 


team $3.50. ’ 
DEBIT 
To 20 bushels seed @ 75 cents... . icc ecw cece ce nec et eetance $15 0 
Breaking, harrowing, marking the ground and planting .......... 28 72 
Oulfivating and hoelng-.«ic error esee 08 Fes wea o sra —— 17 67 
Picking beetles by hand .........cccccccccsecccancnncnseeerese 18 75 
Harvesting 5 2.5 ovens ath WONG weak RR RR ACE RR uae ERE 18 70 


Total debili... ivo iR cov PAE Qa VAT AVE E M Eua S $91 01 


* 
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CREDIT. 
By 200 bushels, worth at time of harvesting 89 cents per-bushel.... $160 00 


—À——À 


Proft.ioio.veeee esc ese A DA RA RR Ere aed. Baas ES EIS $68 99 


All experiments with insect destroying solutions proved of no 
avail when used upon the potato beetle. 

White hellebore when used at the rate ofa pound to one hundred 
. hills, also had no visible effect. Hand picking proved to be the 
most available method of preventing their ravages. 

This process was followed up so persistently, that the insects did 
little or no damage to the crop. But it will be seen by reference to 
the above account, that it added largely to the cost of production. 

The yield though small, is believed to be more than an average 
for the year, in this vicinity. 

W. W. DANIELLS, 
Professor of Agriculture, 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Mapison, Wis., November 1,-1868. 


Hon. Epwarp SALOMON, 
President of the Regents of the University of Wisconsin: 


SIR :—I have the honor to submit the following statement of the 
Funds pertaining to tle University, in my capacity as Secretary of 
the Regents, under the provisions of chapter 114 of the General 
Laws of 1866. 

Under the provisions of said chapter the proceeds of the Agricul- 
tural College grant of publie lands were placed under the control of 
the University for the purpose of sustaining an agricultural and 
scientific department in connection with it. A separate account is 
kept with each fund, the productive capital of each being on the 80th 
day of September, 1867 and 1868, as follows: 


UNIVERSITY FUND. 


1867.. 1868. 
Amount due on certificates of sales............. $69,192 88 $08,841 14 
Amount due on mortgages ....... cece eee eeeuee 6,892 00 6,092 00 
Certificates of iudebtedness........... ee aceeee « 101,000 00 101,000 00 
Dane county bonds...........-c eee eee eene 16,800 00 24,000 00 
Total produetive fund..... eee nn nn vss $199,884 88 $199,488 14 


— 


Showing an increase in the productive fund during the last year 


of $5,548.26. 
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AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGE FUND. 


1867. 
Dues on certificates of sale .......... oes. $19,417 00 
Dane county bondB. i... ed cs cbs E herr 6,000 00 
Total avis ese eve eret ess QS Vea RN REI 


$18,417 00 


1868. 
$14,488 40 
11,000 00 


——————— 


$25,488 40 


Showing an inorease of the produétive fund of $7,071.40. 


1807. 
Total principal of both funds........ ... 


1868. 


eee. $219,801 88 $224,921 54 


The amount and value of lands rsmaining unsold at the close of 
the last fiscal year, as near as can be ascortained, is as follows : 


Acres, Value. 
University fund......... LL. Mes gaduaeRi. NAA eec. 12,755 $81,885 00 
Agricultural college fund........ vn ee sss 219, , 187 974, e71 00 
p MN T TI "982, 492 $306,556 00 


The changes in the first two items of the productive University 


fund, as stated above, have been produced as follows: 
Amount due on certificates of sale, Sept. 80, 1867. 


Decreased by forfeitures... ... cece eee eee ee eee $1,808 74 
Decreased by payments.......... Ley behets T 4,959 00 
08 
Increase by new certificates of sale......... ssas c Gc resa 
Amount due on certificates of sale, Sept. 80, 1868 ......... i 
Amount due on mortgages, Sept. 30,1808........ cese 
Decreased by forfeitures ..... cere ee ee eee $300 00 
Decreased by payments...... eee ee eee ere 500 00 
Amount due on mortgages, Sept. 80, 1868,........ sasesssses 


$09,192 88 


"t: 920 9 * 


$6, $247 14 


$62,305 14 
5,976 00 


$68,941 15 


—— 


.$6,892 00 


e.c: 95542 


Ó———ÀÀ 


$6,092 00 


— 


The change in the first item of the produetive ‘Agricultural Gol- . 
lege Fund, as stated above, has been produced as follows : 


Amount due on certificates of sale, Sept. 80,1867 ....... 
Decrease'l by forfeitures......... ee ele ee. cutis $2, 884. 60 
Decreased by payments. -sun ...... b os ed wk xa 111 00 


Increased by new certificates of sale... ......... 


Amount due on certificates of sale, Sept, 80, 1868. 


$12,417 00 


"0522992829 


*íet*t6ct8ut2255 


$9,421 40 
5,067 00 


$14,488 40 
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The receipts and disbursements for the last fiscal year have been 


as follows: : 


UNIVERSITY FUND. 


Receipts. 


Sales of and ccc cece chy bi e REC RE 
Dues on certificates.. 


*5»*99*9*99»9291812985299959»99*9t2096€9* 


Loans, payments on mortgages. ........ dre de s 

Penalties on forfeitures ,...... e eere enn 

HGB cpu Cami Dew a s Ps esesnpes ee ee eee 6 @ 

Total receipts ....... eese. are er s 
Disbursements. 


Invested in Dane county bonds........ eese. 
Refunded on account of over payments......... í 


Balance, September 80, 1867....... ccce 
Balance, September 80,1868.,...... c.n 


$2,061 18 
4,959 00 


$7,688 74 


oe 9908 909 


ceti 69 t$ 


m — 


$7,688 74 
1,181 56 


$8,770 80 


Dn Md 
—Ó—ÀÁÀ——  Á—— 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND. 


Receipts. 
Sales a Te | A EEE A A AES 
Dues on certificates ........ ees POEN cw ceu a RR 
Penalties on forfeitures......... VARY UR o VIL ts 


Totai receipts... 


*998230609*9995958580«t709909099992092609299 


Disbursements. 
Invested in Dane county bonds........... ess. xx 
Refunded, on account of over payments......... 


Balance, September 30, 1867. 
‘Balance, September 80, 1868. . 


eee re 9999 5548239 9€ 999 


€*»90809*9909*99t€292€9 


$3,592 00 
111 00 
T 54 


—— 


$3,711 44 


1,815 89 


$5,526 88 


— emery 


UNIVERSITY FUND INCOME. 


Receipts. 


Interest, on principal due on lands... ....... ss. 
Interest, on certificates of indebtedness......... 
Interest, on Dane county bonds ..........eseee. 
Students, for tuition and room rent............. 
Students, for fuel...... SR EGKU oy due Pd acc do 
Boarding department.. . scevsecesccsseeasens 
Appr’n from general fund, chapter 22, laws 1867.. 


epee aes 


Total receipts... "ccce eese ertet 


$5,907 45, 
T , 070 00" 


AG 007. imas 


7,803 16 


d 


$27,058 38 


LI 


eeervreeunte® 


*$*92909999€ 


$7,200 00 
72 16 


. $7,272 16 


eoesneeeve 


1,498 14 


Pe amamemal 


$8,770 80 


eeoeveneaoonasn 


LEE SE SI SE SE EE E | 


$5,000 00 
18 00 


$5,018 00 


' ' 618 88 


$6,520 88 


DENEN EMLE 


*.569899428*9 9 
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Disbursements. 
Salaries...... pees Giese haa Oe ewe OKs E Sawa 
Expenses of regents....... PO E X RACER canvas 
InsüPuled .vesqéecsasakreRec acs NK SEG Cx eS 
Repairs serene sess MESE ERA ERU E SIE ee 
Incidentals ........ cele een Ma ied ` 
Fuel. —( ia uss ee —€——— eed 
Printing and advertising... eese esee 
Library ........ hula SAME E M E 
Furniture ..... RET —M M —€—— es 
Boarding department ............... eee ree 
Room rent ..csscccsccseveres n 
Philosophical apparatus. ............. — 


eeae a.o 


Refunded for over-payment of interest.. 


Balance, September 80, TOG a PPS 
Balance, September 80, 1868.......... 


(EE E E 


**»€9242282924 


*9.20»28«992485^8 
eee ee oe 
a^ 90922* 9 
@esevevueca * 
**.2289 € ee 


eeeoneeertse 


eeteseeaneed 


ese uces 


$27,658 88 
5,619 54 


— 


$33,277 92 


$22,098 88 
665 80 

594 25 
8,110 99 


— 


$81,129 49 


2,148 48 


$33,277 92 


The accounts audited and paid from the income of the University 


fund, were, in detail as follows: 


Salaries of President and Instructional ne 
P. A. Chadbourne, president.. ........... 
Wm. F. Allen, professor.......... eee 
J. P, Fuchs,.......do...... New note sce RO 
J. W. Sterling .....d0*** "eese coeno enn 
J. B. Parkinson.... do...... 


*e*9599099999529299 


E S Oare esea lO ek ri 4A E VC RE cies 
T. N. Haskall ...... GOs Aceves cewes VEA SR 
W. W. Daniells ....d0,...... eee eee nnn 
J. B. Feuling.......do......... — € 
J. H. Carpenter....do....,.....-... — 
W.F, VIlassvua ex AOs cessos dup a x LE 
J. E. Davies........ do...... Vates alvus Vx 
A. H. Thompson, instruetor...... eee eee 
R. E. Harmon......do.... eee eeeeee eto 
J. P. Leavit,.......d0....... i3 rears Ges ee 
Miss E. Earle, preceptress. reer ETET ‘ 
Miss C L. Ware instruetress. ...... 2. eee 
A. E..Verrell, course of lectures. .........- 


Expenses of Aegenis— 
R. B. Sanderson... cccccecscscccscccseeces 


Samuel Fallowsieus. onde eawasebecdaeVeaees'ee 
J. 8. Bugh ...cccncvassccccscccnccsacas ses 
GO. S. Hamilton......-.. cece cece tht 
A. L. Smile e s dixe X ERA DAE 
Angus Cameron,,.... eese eee nennt 
d. 0. OOV OP aicckdas ex en rh mh esu pVe s 
B. R. Hinkley...........- POE IEEE 
E. Salomon.......... ig s a ales PRU eR d Eig L4 10 s^ 
F. O. Thorpe........eeedeeeeee eene enn 
Jno. G. MeMynn..........eeeee eee ennt 
: H. D. Barron......... c Da 


.M. M. Dorn, livery for regents ........ ee 
Andrew Kentzler....d0. ecce eee cene 


$4,000 00 
2,950 00 
1,800 00 
2,950 00 
2,250 00 

900 00 
2,210 88 
1,075 00 

300 00 

400 00 

100 00 

300 00 
1,800 00 
1,000 00 

50 00 


Dd 


t'il LI 
"'e$t55a4227228 
"92759298 . 
s. LI LJ * 
L] sessen 
"999422278 
"2699207989 * 
a . LI ee 


eeeeese 


$22, 098 88 


*» 9958329229956 


eerteoseea 
ee Seeeeve * 
(S Z E SE SE a E E 
"9924 * 
TP a 


**9*12«4229** 


ee ee 
2525999410296 
*99*99*906€2929 
$eveteosos 


$665 80 


Insurance 
M. D., Miller....agent...... eee eee enne $237 50 Jenne ed 
Williams & Main....do....,...e een 126 00 on cessive 
Wm. H. Wyman... .do..ccceeeseeeee "ETT 187 80 ......... 
0. Ainsworth. «c 200s vea Xe RR Se Lt uri MEN 
S. G. Benedict. .... dO usacs T. E 080 00 ld een 
Madison Mutual Insurance Co....... «€— : 20 050^ iasaieess 
$594 25 
Repairs— 
James McDowell, carpenter work....... Sé oe QUT 12 euspen 
Edgar Hunt......... Oe Sinai dux vica Es 282 50 ..... ER 
W. P. Towers, painting....... WPREC EE SEES 1,024.19 .......... 
Sharp & Oo., Plastering... .cceseevssseeuees 82 080. eesssesso 
W. Ramsay & Co, hardware. ....... eese 485 25 Leve ed 
Sexton & Dowling, lumber.. ......... awe € 492 08 .......... 
P. A. Chadbourne, repairs..... A LA ag 86 95 
———— "$3. i0 99 
Incidentals— 
Patrick Walsh, Janitor Services. .. ecce eee eee een 480-00. veces 
Patrick Finerty......... Oia valet a ann As BA 89. ves iis 
L, Flanagan. ....., «dO Lesern 18190 .......... 
Hesp. and Ath. Societies, music at exhibition... 25 00 ........ 
C. E. Vroman.. ........ dois ob eee. —— 25 00 ui races 
S. Klauber & Qo., carpets... ccce eene ee 119 08. vss D 
B. W. Buckow, binding book....... eee eee 1 00 RNC staat 
Pardee & Olark, merchandise......... V VEA Tm 24 66 —(—À 
J. F: Luhme, chemicals, cc... eee eee 164 465 .......... 
Pat. MeConnoll..labor.... ;..... 4er es 98 28 err 
Michael Hawk. .,... do..e ee eeee eese cerno 48 JÖ ee 
Martin Higgins .....d0....... eee 88 BO sessessess 
James Hays... cere. AOsnessesersosesossosseeoo 18 BO .......... 
PP. Purcell se Oss eset exten uk rer bina 91 00- Acagivvewes 
Pat Garen.......... n n — — T MÜ BY 66 .....eee 
L. Flanagan........dO0 -sscccseseccnccacccsees 95 49 ... vro 
Nicholas Peabody...do........... aC VP Bees 94 BO Jaa severe 
Nicholas Kelly......d0........ eee TM 229 18. ae ye wie ails 
P. A. Chadbourne, incidentals............. m BOO 14 ......e eee 
J. W. Sterling. ..... dO... i.a ER EE EAR eee e 100 80 .... ..... 
Moseley & Bro., stationery...... eese eene 114 28 ....... n 
N. B. Van Slyke, telegraphing, copying and ex ch. 20 T6 Les estes t 
P. L. Spooner, legal services...... ys bear . 60 00 .......... 
Samuel Bachman, “cleaning ALMS, ecsccccssecese . 28 82 .......... 
T. G Smith, visitor... ccce eee rrt vires 16 65 sass ders 
J. G. Olark,. ....... SENSOR DADORRR MEDIE 40-88. cive Ree va 
H. C. Baker ........ Usi oen e n A RUE n Re 46 00 ,......... 
N. B Cramton, blacksmithing........... eee 99 Pl. aacsesisus 
J. W. Sterling, bell ringing ...... eee 16 00 ,........ 
Patrick Walsh, cleaning room8.... ....... ees NO TO veces xe 
. —— $2,851 89 
Fuel. 
Wm. R. Taylor, wood. ..e...sessessseossoo $708 15. cer 
Thomas Casey,....d0..... eese enn 188 7B .... eee 
Thomas Ferrell, chopping wood............. 18 25 esas seen 


al 


Printing and Advertising. 
Atwood & Rublee, printing........... — $295 05 ......... 
Jermain & Brightman, advertising. OTER 88 00 coxa ies 
Richardson Bros....... RE o EEE T B00) assudeecs š 
I. V. Montanye.... ...... dOcoesccses ues 45-00. loose ess 
Sinclair & Co.......... 22200292995 sd du ei 400 .... ie 
Lyon & Paul... 2 a seas dO s e Ve RES 20 40 .......... 
Knapp & Jones. ..... Heese dO popS VER FERES BDO Seosi cv ves 
—— $405 95 
‘Library. ‘ 
G. G. Putnam, maps and books,............ $99. TE ne i b 
Moseley & Bro., books...... xdi cea Sacs EANA 6l OD. wnsesea sacs 
J. B. Parkinson, books............ eee. BLT 98. 4 coii 
P. A. Chadbourne, Billiman's jour. His. reb’n 9 DO auus tases 
W. J, Park, binding...... dae Sena wa eae Me BQ. EE 
————— $802 69 
Furniture. 
J.M Haig A E T see SOLO Eee 
Fisher & Reynolds ...........4- ee Nubes 28 00 veio dx 
————— $89 70 
Boarding Department. 
J. M. Haight, furniture... ............. e $82 00 ........ Tm 
John N. Jones, hardware. ............. ese V 94 70 ——À 
W. P. Towers, pailnum.sli c4 esed a nara n 22 T .uyascewa ` 
S. Klauber & Co., merchandise, An 24 10 jaa eel ; 
A. Parker, forks and SPOONS. RN a were es 18 00 ......... ; 
J. W. Sterling, furniture. .............. bay's 147 00. - i.e ee 
W. Ramsay & Co, hardware. ........... es. TAG eocvcexess 
3 —— "$345 95 
Room-rent. 
R. Marvin, rent of rooms for students....... TBO cee siae gees 
Jobn Orr. 4 ise sees s do. c e vovv eo eh a T DD pai pni et 
Laura V. Carr....... dcr xxox — ear 18 38 ...... T 
John Mendusen...... dO. soluere ee REV V Enea 16 50 4242259432 
——— $44 88 
Philosophical Apparatus. : 
J. W. Sterling, meterological instruments.. (——— $19 90 
Refunded for overpayment of interest. .......... sseesessos 144 01 


M P— 


Total disbursements. ....essssosesosreres ers $91,129 49 


The amount paid for salaries of several of the Professors and 
President includes the last quarter of the previous year, amounting 
to $4,485 *8. The actual amount paid for these salaries for the 


year ending September 30, 1868, was $17,018, instead of $22,098 
$8, as shown above. ; 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND INCOME. 


RECEIPTS. . 


Interest on principal due on lands........ idiom $829 14 
Interest on Dane county bonds.. ............... 988 75 


soe 


Total receipts........ — — Á— — pl 817 89 
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DISBURSEMENTS, 
First National bank, interest on Dane county 
bondds ic ceas kiersi ai Rew SS *9*5.5e842.499926222928 *.2969*520€28929 
Refunded for over payment....... Matte REY, CURIAE wis 
$1,817 89 
. Balance, September 8), 1867......:... eee 1,090 08 


Balance, September 80, 1868..... 


aseee tta’ 


$2,807 97 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM FUND. 
RECEIPTS. 


Dane County—Dane county bonds redemeed..... $5,000 00 
University Fund—Dane county bonds investment, 1,200 00 
Agricultural College Fund—Dane county bonds, i 
investment. **92959 *»e6290o09900€600095609* 509900928022 * 5,000 00 . 
Daniel Reed, rent of house. qa PX ne bs reg 190 00 
P. A. Chanbourne, building sold.1.............* 80 00 
N. B. Van Slyke, rent from professor of University, 200 00 
lota-80ld siis eva vea ua RE 75 00 
Total receipts.. s.s.s... eese $17,695 00 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Buildings and farming utensils... ... cece eee eee eee 
Labor and Wididenidlec eei ASe ERNA, AEE 
Dane county bonds hypothecated.. —— err suse 
$17,695 00 
Overpayment, September 30, da ex ewyx V era ose bees ox 
Balance, September 80, 1868.. ————nn 
$17,696 00 


—— 


' $49 83 
55 
$48 88 


*e6*2e6* 252699 


2,864 59 


m—ÓÀ 


$2,907 97 


— 


[i 
"eco vov’ 
ese7*920222 


ee etteeoeove 


cone sevens 
eeseeeveseen 
eenvrtovene 


erent erect 


weurvesveace 


$3,478 18 
1,840 28 
6,000 00 


$11,318 41 
1,920 92 
4,460 64 


$14,695 00 


The following is a’ detailed statement of the acccunts audited and 
paid for the experimental farm fund during the last fiscal year: 


BUILDINGS AND FARMING UTENSILS. 


W. T. Fish, building barn. .......seveseceesceeeee + $669 75 
A. R. Moxley, building barn... ...... eee 968 68 
George Gifford, painting DAR iris tae cane aks 111 00 
Thomas Allen, labor on barn............. case cers 56 18 
Hamilton & Foster, oil for painting.» «see eene " 52 90 
Thomas Dempsey, digging well........., eese $1 5 
W. T. Fish, excavating cellar. ......... cese es. 120 00 
W. T. Fish, vna i NNNM N 57 00 
W. Ramsey & Go, farm tools......... RO ore Tre a 84 19 
B. R. Hinkley, two horses. TT 944 20 
B. R. Hinkley agricultural implementa, ,. .. . . .. . . .. 158 08 
Hill & Vaughn, field roller.......... sees. 108 20 
Jones & Sumner, plow.............. —€ 85 00 
'Oharles Hammer, hhrllddB) gcccnised Cove cree ias 61 25 

t Tanam 


16—Doo. No. 10. 


é 


(TEE EE SEEE] 
*.92092509608 
E 
een et eoees 
""".* 9 9 oe 
weeet roves 
eeeet*teanosn 
eeeat* teens 
ereet ea z008 
"o9 * i o 
**9909098228 
®ewenetesnee 
**209**0999 = 
*.295*9999 


"boe * n9 


$3,478 18 i 
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LABOR AND INCIDENTALS. 
P. Connells 5. ODOR see nani t anan aea $49 4" eveeccenser 


M. Coffee.. .......do...... ees. hace weds saan T 86 76 cas eeeas 
Thomas Farrell....do... ......-., eee d8 00 sev ekladu 
B. Fitzpatrick ,...d0, eee eee eee eee e etn 98.61. esoss ers 
L. Flaunagan.....do...... eere VE d o n 24 98- aui ree 
P. P.Purcoll......d0.. eee rene esten ive 198.88. 2. ees 
T. Torgerson... ido... E E EEEE 98 08 '......se. 
Patrick Garen....do..... Lee T seen acs , IDB: vueecisevs 
Hager Larson.....do.......... ee. (OS EEES BLIT rusiska ; 
James Hays... «. «dO «e. TRAN €— Y 4944 less 
W. W. Daniela. ...d0..........eeLeeeeee —— € 1994 1:1 
Nicholas Kelley...do...... cese esee 742 88. LuLL.u.e. 
Michael Leonard..do.......... eee eee eene D-q5- Lou cess 
J. L. Lewis.... .. dO A viec vae T Rx xa s 198 00 .......... 
Nicholas Peabody.do....... sse cevccacereees pss 46 88. ......... 
John Gibbon, recording deeds, ... eee kai Sa vas "ri - saw earea glad 
Casper Thorman, plans for grounds. sesser leere 125 00 gaawsenceais 
P. A. Chadbourne, incidentals...........0.. UMS 489 44 .......eee 
T, D. Plumb, trees. ....... e eee ee Venues PEER 125 50 EE 
N. B. Cramton, blacksmithing.. eese ————Ó" 69 05 ..... TENE 
L. P. Drake, surveying. ....... ee PORE XR E PRSE QUOD. saa siwenwe 
W. W. Daniells, expenses ..... n RM BB TO. eue aua div 
E. Morden, pump... .cevaseesvueeccectesotesseces 15-80- esae 
Stevens & Somers, seed&, ..... cce IU SL Veeder. 
N. B. Van Slyke, paint..00ccceccscccecvevescevcas l0 dB illie: 

————— $1,840 28 
First National Bank—Dane co. bonds hypotheeated. ........ 6,000 00 


Total disbursements. .....cc.ceecsene ert nsn n 911,818 41 


re M——MÀ 


The available funds for the current year belonging to the Univer- 


sity Fund Income and the Agricultural Fund Income, may be 
estimated as follows : 


Balance University Fund Ineome.......... eee eene ees $2,148 48 
Balance Agricultural College Fund Income ............ ee. 2,864 59 
Interest on production fund ............ e. MONS siqua RN 16,000 00 
Appropriation by State... cesses nee nsns. 1,908 76 
Tuition and rent...... eee ee eee e eee t oth hos Ss. 0,000 00 


Total....... "FU V EDEN — $34,816.78 


Believing the foregoing statement to comprise all the facts requir- 
ed to be communicated at the present time, I am 


x 


Respectfully your obedient servant, 
THOS. S. ALLEN, 
Secretary of State and ex-officio Sec. of 
Regents of. University. 


SPECIAL REPORT OF PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE. 


Hon. A. J. Grate, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Six: I herewith hand to you a statistical report of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin for the collegiate year ending June 24, 1868, and 
beg leave to refer you to the Report of Hon. Edward Salomon, 
President of the Board of Regents for 1868, for a full statement of 
the financial affairs of the institution for the past year, 

As important additions were made to the Faculty of the Univer- - 
sity at the last commencement as well as increased facilities pro- 
vided for giving instruction in the different departments of science, 


T avail myself of your permission to make a brief statement of the 
present condition of the University. i 


The Board of Instruction in all the colleges and Pen ig 
for the present year as follows : 
(See Regents’ Report, page 208.) 
The University as now organized, embraees the following Colleges 
and Departments: 


I. COLLEGE OF ARTS. 


In this College, the course of study consists of Modern Lan- 
guages, literature and Natural Sciences, together with such other 
studies as are usually pursued in colleges, excepting the Ancient 
Languages. Neither Latin nor Greek is required for entrance or 
graduation, but they may both be pursued to any extent as optional 
studies. 


II.: DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY TACTICS AND'OIVIL ENGINEERING. 


This Department is a branch of the College of Arts for special 
ingtruction in Engineering, and also for the thorough study of. Mili-- 
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ary Tactics by those who wish to qualify themselves for entering 
the army. The Department is in charge of General W. R. Pease, 
a graduate of West Point, detailed by the Secretary of War for 
this duty. All arms are furnished by the State. The armory is now 
complete. 

III. DEPARTMENT OF AGRIOULTURRE. 

This branch of the College of Arts is now well organized under 
the special direction of Prof. W. W. Daniells, lately of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. The University owns 285 acres of land 
for an experimental farm. The land is worked under the direction 
of the Professor of Agriculture. The Wisconsin State Hovtioul- 
tural Society is also conducting experiments on a portion of the 
land set apart by the Regents for this purpose. Valuable farm 
buildings have been erected the past summer. 

The course of study in this department may be completed in x 
single year by advanced students, or it may require three years for 
its completion, according to the time spent in the laboratory and in 
practical agriculture. 

Professor Daniells also has charge of the new Analytical Labora- 
tory, which now offers excellent advantages to students in agrieul- 
ture and to others who wish to make practical chemistry a special 
study. 


IV. COLLEGE OF LETTERS. 


The course of study in this College is intended to be the sameas 
in the best colleges of the country, embracing Ancient and Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, Literature and Science. 


V. PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


In whieh young men are fitted for entering either the College of 
Letters or the College of Arts, and its Departments. 


VI. POST GRADUATE COURSE. 


Students who have graduated at either college of the University, 
or at any other college of equal rank, can remain in the University 
as resident graduates, and have the privilege of attending any lec- 
tures or other exercises of the under graduate course. They can 
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also pursue any branch of Literature or science under the direction 
of the President and Faculty. If they devote two whole years to 
study, they may, on examination and recommendation of the Facul- 
ty, be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


VII. UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


Students who do not desire to enter either College, may attend 
such lectures and recitations as they are prepared for in either Col- 
lege for such time as they may choose, but they are under the same 
regulations as to attendance and punctuality as those belonging to 
the College classes. 


VIII. DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 


This department is now fully organized, with a faculty consisting 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State, and other gentle- 
men eminently qualified for their position. Thepeculiar advantages 
of Madison for a law school are unsurpassed, and every effort will 
be made to offer the best facilities possible to students. They ean 
be admitted a& &ny time, and be graduated after one year's study. 
Tuition, $20 for the first term and $15 for eachatuceeeding term. 

The first term has opened with a class of ten students, and there 
is every prospeot that this department will soon become one of great 
importance and usefulness, 


s IX. FEMALE COLLEGE. 


What was formerly the Normal Department, has been constituted, 
by the regents, a Female College, with its own building and public 
rooms and a separate board of instruction. Thé building, and 
everything relating to the government of this college, is under the 
special direction of the preceptress. The president of the universi- 
ty and the professors, give instruction in their several departments, 
and the students have the privilege of attending the university lec- 
tures, but all recitations and other exercises are entirely distinct 
from those in the other colleges. The course of study requires four 
years for its completion. i 

To increase the efficiency of the above colleges and departments, 
great improvements are making in the laboratory for chemical analy- 
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sis and research, and the reduction and assay of metals. In addi- 
tion to the lectures delivered by the faculty, others will be secured 
from men engaged in horticulture and apriculture, as well as-from 
those eminent in science. As the funds increase from the sale of 
lands, constant additions will be made to the boaad of instruction 
and to the means of teaching the sciences in all their applications 
to the arts. It is believed that the university is now ready to meet 
“any demands that can be made upon it for instruction, and that it 
will be able to increase its facilities as new demands are made. - 
^ The number of students in all the collegesand departments for 
the present term, is 8318; for the corresponding term of last year, 
it was 236. There has been a very gratifying increase of numbers 
in the higher classes, but there is still a great want of preparation 
on the part of the students who present themselves for examination. 
When the high schools increase in number and take higher rank, 
this defect will be remedied- A stream must have-fountains to fill 
its channels, and no university advaatages can. supply the want of 
proper preparatory schools. The success of university education in 
this State must depend 'much upon the character of the men who 
have charge of the high schools. 
Very truly yours, 4 
P. A.'CHADBOURNE. 


9 


Manison, Oct. 27, 1868. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Annual Report of the President of the University of Wisconsin, 
for the year ending August 81, 1868, 


1, Corporate name of the institution, University of Wisconsin. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Madison, Wisconsin. 
3. Year when the institution was founded, 1849. 

4. Names of .members of Faculty and their salaries: 


"Names. ` Departments of Instruction. Salaries. 
Paul A Chadbourne, Pres| Mental and Moral Philosophy....... $3,000 00 
John W. Sterling........ Nat. Philosophy and Astronomy....| 1,800 00 
Ezra S. Carr ............ Chemistry and N atural History..... 1,800 00 
W. W. Danielis.......... Agriculture ..... ecce cece en ene ` 1,800 00 
T. N. Haskell....... -..--| Rhetorie-and English Literature....| 1,800 00 
Wm. F. Alien, ;..... ....| Ancient Languages and History ....| 1,800 00 
John P. Fuchs ........... Modern Languages and-Literature ..| 1,800 00 
John B. Parkinson ....... Mathematics ....... cece sce c eee 1,800 00 
R. E. Harmon ..... ees TUbOT.. occ ec ese eee rr | 1,000 00 
A. H. Thompson......:..| Tutor......eeeeesce eene enel 1,000 00 
Miss Elizabeth Earle ..... Preceptress 1 in Normal "Department . 700 10 
Miss Clarissa L. Ware....| Associate Preceptress .........***^ 600 00 


Male. | Female. 


5. Total number who have graduated ................. TI 25 
6. Number who graduated last commencemint ......... 9 [......--. 
T. Number of students in senior elass .......... et 9 TP 
8. ....do........do... junior class. ..... .. see esee 18 ]........ 
9. .... H0, . eese... Sophomore class . TOPPED 29 j.......- 
10. ....do........ do....freshman class...,...... .... 18 ]........ 
11. Number of University. students (select course... ..... 64 |........ ' 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 


12. Number of students in senior elagg...... eee ce eee loh . 48 
18. ....do........do. .. middle class. eevee ccccstesecslsccesees 26 * 
14. ....do,.......do,.. junior class. 


Poet scee ee He Soesaigg sad see 106 
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15. Number of acres of land owned by the institution ........ 282,490 


16. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution ... $806,556 00. 
17. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 104,339 47 
18. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate ....., 224,921 54 
19. Income for the current year from all sources, except tuition 1,357 17 
20. Amount received for’tuition during the current year ...... 5,000 00 


21. Rates of tuition in either college or department per annum, 
not including board. ..as.sessessssesssesses enne wees» $18 00 
29. One student admitted without payment of tuition from each assembly 
district in the state. 


P. A. CHADBOURNE, 
President of ihe University of Wisconsin. 


BELOIT COLLEGE. 


Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of 
Beloit College, for the year ending August 31, 1868. 


1. Corporate name of the institution, The Board of Trustees of Beloit College. 
2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Beloit. 

8. Year when institution was founded, 1847. 

‘4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries. 


Names. Departments of Instruction. Salaries. 


Aaron L. Chapin, D.D., Pr't; History and Civil Polity........... $1,800 00 
Rev. Jos. Emerson, A.M..| Greek Languages and Literature....| 1,500 00 
Jackson J. Bushnell, A.M.| Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; 1,500 00 
Rev. Wm. Porter, À.M....| Latin Language and Literature.....| 1,500 00 
Rev. Jas. J. Blaisdell, A.M.| Intellectual and Moral Philosophy...| 1,500 00 


Elijah P. Harris, Phi. D..| Chemistry and Natural Science..... 1,500 00 
Rev. Jas. J. Blaisdell, A.M.| Rhetorie and English Literature.... 600 00 
John P. Fisk, A.M....... Principal of Nor. and Prep. Depart..| 1,500 00 


Male. | Female. 


5. Total number who have graduated...,..:.ce.ceseees 184 ........ 
6. Number who graduated' at last commencement....... G heressso 
4, Number of Students in the Senior class..... T" 8 |........ 
8. Number of students in the Junior class. ........ . - 13... 
9. Number of students in the Sophomore class. ......... 26 |..... e 
10. Number of studente in the Freshman class. ......... . T8 |........ 


° 11. Number of students in the Preparatory Department.. 189 |........ 
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19. Number of acres of land owned by the institution— 
i College Bite. eec eee eoe hetero hs 16 


Other lands in (Visconsin.......... eee eee 805 
In other States. Loses (Ee RREENQA ee meee ees 1,460 
2,281 
18. Estimated cash value ofland owned by the institution— 
College site..... jaa un Us DIR es QENV ARCADE $10,000 
Other landa........ "9594€ seeeee ane "99.9999 9.000 
$19,000 00 
14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution. 40,060 00 
15. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate...... 118,500 00 


16. Amount of income for the current year from all sources ex- 
cept DUHIODé S in ERE VESRa E aot ace a ROC RC 12,668 80 


17. Amount received for tuition during the current year...... 8,952 50 
18. Rates of tuition in Collegiate department per annum, not 

including DORP(EO eo ARE REA GIS d WENN Fence e 89 00 
19. Rates of tuition in Preparatory department, not including 

board. er erro ues — H— TUR ee 20 00 


20. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 
clusive of building and repairs, during the year ending 
August 31, 1868............- MGR S Yu eese 177,400 00 


Spring Term begins April 21, 1869, continues 12 weeks. 
Fall Term begins Septembér $, 1869, continues 16 weeks. 
Winter Term | begins January 13, 1870, continues 12 weeks. 


^ A. L. CHAPIN, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 


CARROLL COLLEGE. 


Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of 
Carroll College, for the year ending August 31, 1868. 


1. Corporate name of institution, Carroll College. 

2, Name of place where the institution is located, Waukesha. 

8. Year when institution was founded, 1846. 

4, Names of members of the faculty with their respective ainos 


* 


Names. í Departments of Instruction. Salaries. 
W. L. Rankin..,.........| Pres.—Langs. and Higher Math... $965 91 
Miss Kate C. Dorr........ Principal Female Department......|. 400 00 


Mr. Henry Cole......... | Assistant Pupil... e esee eee 180 00 
Miss L. Savage. ..........| Primary Department....b.......... 180 00 
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Male. | Female. 


—Ó 


5. Total number who have graduated.,...-..ecseeeeces 19: oes 
6. Number who graduated at last commencement. ...... Ü- fisies 
4. Number of students in the Senior Class......... E ee I Im 
8. Number of students in the Junior Class............ e] ee ees. alusiods ew 


9. Number of students in the Sophomore Clasg&....... leere 
10. Number of students in the Freshman Olass......... loe |n nnn 
11. Number of studenis in the Preparatory Debaenont i 89 59 


ITEM —————————M———M—————M————M—————Ó—— 


19. Number of acres of land owned by the institution. ....... 14 


18. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution .... $2,800 00 
14. Estimatéd cash value of buildings owned by the institution $6,000 00 
16. Amount of endowments and funds except realestate...... sesseceseo 
16. Amount of income for the current year from all sources ex- 

Cept tuition s... nu ee has ssasso se eessasesanseueceos. Vestae 
17. Amount received for tuition during the current year...... . $1,962 88 
18. Rates of tuition in Collegiate department per ES not 


including board......... PN £s ARR Wee SENSES RO 40 00 
19. Rates of tuition in Preparatory department per annum, not 
including board........... Mk sara e NER NEA De was $25 to $85 


20. Amount paid on account of expenses of tlfe institution, ex- 
clusive of building and repairs, during the year ending 
August 31. 1808.7 5. ie seeeveeeene 4-96 $9 $e 00 n ett $1,962 88 


Spring Term, 1869, begins April 5, continues 12 weeks. 
Fall Term,"1869, begins ‘August 80, continues 16 weeks. 
Winter Term, 1870, begins January 8 9, continues 12 weeks. 


WALTER L. RANKIN, 
President of Board of Trustees. 


GALESVILLE UNIVERSITY. 


Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of 
Galesville University for the year ending August 31, 1868. 


1. Corporate name of the institution, Galesville University. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Galesville, Wis. 
'8. Year when the institution was founded, 1859. 

4. Names of members of the faculty with "their respective, salaries. 


Names. Departments of Instruction. Salaries. 


Rev. H. Gilliland, (A. M.) Mental and Moral Science.........} $1,500 


‘Miss H. E. Wicks ........| Mathematics and N. Sci. and Lang’s 450 
Three other teachers are| ........* ce l.l. ee hoo M ES ees 
employed, but with no sta- (KERKE N] "*9tcet:99*9289 **«*25069$99*9*?86€67 EA T E 


ted salaries —as book-keep- TUT EEE RE E EEEIEE *.92009** 
ing, music, and assistants, ^ "DET eee tase neve 


LA NL EY 
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Male. | Female. 
5. Total number who have graduated. ...... eere 5 4 
6. Number who graduated at last commencement......]...... e. 2 


7. *Number of students in the Senior Olass.......... e eeeee. 
g. *Number of students in the Junior Class ...........]. 

9. *Number of students in the Sophomore Class. .......].... sesh, 
10. *Number of students in the Freshman Olass........].. es] sone 
11 *Number of students in the Preparatory Department|........]........ 


12. Number of acres of land owned by the institution. ....... 8000 
18. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution.... $12,000 
14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 10,000 
16. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate. ..... 8,000 
16. Amount of income for the current year from all sources 

except tuition.......... ——€———Á——— 1,500 
1T. Amount received for tuition dnring the current year. ..... 1,000 
18. Rates of tuition in Collegiate department per annum, not 

Including boüEl.. .l2.o lee srek a e uoc rrt ease uad e 80 
19. Rates of tuition in Preparatory department per annum, not : 

including board..... T Maro ec. 6&8,av. 7 


20. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, 
exelusive of building and repairs, during the year ending 
August 81, 1868 *4* 9 964 9» * o E * * .9*9»9299 99» 2*5 *»9v5€*2*9 [EN EI $100,00 


H. GILLILAND, : 
President of Board of Trustees. 


A No regular classes in the Classical course---some in Langnages ---105 in all, Col. and 
ep. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 


Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of 
Lawrence Uuiversity, fnr the year ending August 81, 1868. 


1. Corporate name of the institution, Lawrence University of Wisconsin, 
2, Name of the place where the institution is located, Appleton. 

8. Year when the institution was founded, 1848. 

4. Names of members of the faculty with their respective salaries: 


Names. Departments-of Instruction. Salaries. 


- 


Geo. M. Steele, D.D., Pres| Ethics and Civil Polity............. $1,200 


Hiram A. Jones, A. 'M....| -Ancient Languages........seeeeees 800 
Chas. N. Stowers, A. M...| Mathematies.......... e eee — 800 
James C Faye, A. M ..... Chemistry and Physics... .......... 800 
Albert Schindelmeisser...| Modern Languages and Music.. .... 800 
Harriet 0. Knox, ‘A M.....| English Literature and Latin.......|  . 500 


* Including incidentals and room rent. 


* 


* 
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Male. | Female. 


5 Total number who have graduated ........... ess] 62 34 
6. Number who graduated at last commencement'....... 8 ` 6 
7. Number of students in the senior class ...... Kasper 9 5 
8. Number of students in the junior class ..... ..... ee. 6]... 
9. Number of students in the sophomore class s.e.. 18 6 
10. Number of students in the freshman class ..........|. 21 8 
11, University students ................. ——— 8 10 
12 Number of students in the Preparatory Department.. 140 65 
Pd 
18. Number of acres of land owned by the institution, about .. 1,000 


14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution — 
1. Institution yrounds...... ee ee eee eee Rd 
2. Other lands, about......... s wie aces aa 
15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution. 
16. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate ..... 
17, Amount of income for the current year from all sources ex- 
cept tuition®...........68. La jag re Re Ra Rt E Va sets 
18. Amount received for tuition du.ing the current year.. 
19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, noi 


**92899 


including board......c.ccscscscccccescnsvesscctnce 
“90, Rates of tuition in Preparatory department, per annum, not 
including board...... Ks wee: Rd EA Me amuse aes eee E 


21. Amount paid on current expenses of the institution, exclu. 
sive of building and repairs, during the year ending 
August 81st, "Cr MMC EAR en ee cR NR : 


825,000 00 
8,000 00 
15,000 00 
38,000 00 


3,104 55 
8,600 00 


36 00 
27 00 


6,755 95 


—À 


Spring Term, (1869,) begins March M, continues .. weeks. 
Fall Term, (1869,) begins Sept. 1, continues .. weeks. 
Winter Term, (1869, begins Dec. 8, continues .. weeks. 


GEO. M. STEELE, 
President of Board of Trustees» 


MILTON COLLEGE. 


Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Milton College. for the year ending August 81, 1868. 


1. Corporate name of the institution, The Milton College. 


2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Milton, Rock Co. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, as an academy (1844); as a col- 


lege (1867). 
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4. Names of members of the faculty with their respective salaries: 


Names. _ Departments of Ins'ráotion. Salaries. 


Rev. W. O. Whitford, A.M.| Natural, Mental and Moral Sciences.| $1,000 00 
Edward Scaring, A. M....| Latin and French Tengnagea: betes 800 00 
Albert Whitford, A. M.. Greek Lan. and Higher Mathematics. 800 00 
N. O. Twining, A. B......| Pure Math. and Com, Instruction... 700 00 
J. D. Bonde. m orodseteós Penmanship ......... ceo deer 150 00 


Miss A. M. Fenner........ English Language and Lite ature. ive 400 00 
Miss M. F. e German Language.. Ke exu S aida e 800 00 
Mrs E. Utter............ Instrumental and Vocal 8ic......|" 600 00 


Mrs. R. H. Whitford . ... Penciling and'Painting ..$......... 850 00 


Male. | Female. 


5. Total namber who have graduated..... ETE d Dess 42 88 
6. Number who graduated at last commencement ....+.1....000- 1, 
"^. Number of studeuts in the Senior class......cec.cesleccssccsleccceves 
8. Number of students in the Junior cla88, ............ . 9 8 
9, Number of students in the Sophomore class. ......... 18 12 
10. Number of students in the Freshman class., ........ 86 20 
11. Number of students iu the Preparatory department... 189 105 
19. Number of acres of land owned by the institutioN......... 128 


rr A —Ó—ÁÀ 
— M HÀ 


18. Estimated cash val»e of land owned by the institution.. $4,000 00 
14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution, 81,000 00 
15, Amount of endowments and funds except real estate ...... 7,600 00 
16. Amount of income for the current year from all sources ex- 


cept tuli. ri. erae iA e v rana Rr oi teats Veese 815 91 
17. Amount received for tuition durine the current year ...... 4,281 96 
18. Ratesof tuition im Collegiate department per annum, not 

including DORTÓ. Luc cesa PEE Ed A VER ES abe Ran 27 to 38 
19. Rates of tuition in Preparatory department per annum, not 

inolüdingp board sesers ero Casa ad oe oa ess segs sale is ` 81to97 


20, Amount paid on account of expenses ‘of the institution, ex 
clusive of building and repairs, during the year ending 
August 81, 1868 Beekeeper aesaeenreesCose Spee eseseneeenunve 4,508 00 


Spring Term (1869), begins March 81 ; continues 18 weeks. 
Fall Term, (1869), begins August 25; ‘continues 13 weeks. 
Winter Term (°69-"70), begins December 15; continues 14 weekg. 


WM. C. WHITFORD, 
. ; President of Board of Trustees. 
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MILWAUKEE FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Annual Report of the Piesident of the Board of Trustees of the 
Mitwaukee Female College, for the year ending August 31, 
1868. 


1- Corporate.name of the institution, Milwaukee Female College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution i8 located, Milwaukee, Wis. 

8. Year when the institution was founded, incorporated 1851, organized in 
1848.. - 

4. Names of members of the faculty with their respective salaries: 


5 í 


Names. Department of Instruction. Salaries. 
Mary Mortimer ..........| Moral and Mental Science........ ..| $1,000 00 


Helen M. Phillips........| Mathematics and Natural Science... 800 00 
Sarah W. Bigelow........| Geography and History.....eeessees 650 09 
Phebe L. Oull,..........; English Language, &a.......... s... 575 00 
Phebe A Alcott......+.,| Latin... nemen ees] 600 00 
Catherine P. Ashmun.....! Primary School............. Ne 575 00 
Eliz. M. Washburn...... “| Painting and Drawing..............| In.ofdept. 
Caroline Mortimer. ......, Piano... eee eeeeeeee seen coaleeesdOeceg 
M. A.P. DIG, ces seoss| Brenoh ccoeeeuesecceveoti*hosecees cassius 
Wilhelm Becker.........| German ......ceeeceeeeee eee e el s Osseo 


Male. | Female. 


5. Total number who have graduated. ......... ssec]. 69 
6. Number who graduated at last commencement,...,. llle. 5 
7. Number of students in the Senior class. ......... Lee |i eese ` 8 
8. Number of students in the Junior class ...... 0. ecw cle ce eens 10 
9. Nnmber of Students in the Sophomore elass..,......]. 17 
10. Number of students in the Freshman class. ........ | eee 27 
11. Number of students in the Preparatory department... y 121 


12. Number of acres of land owned by the institution, 8} city 

lots, 80x127 feet each. 
18. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution .... $15,000 00 
14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 15,000 00 
15. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate...... soereaceso 
16, Amount of income for the current year from all sources ex- 


cept oh cede Ges eta REPKCRRONVRYCSE A EE AQ ERA 500 00 
17. Amount received for tuition during the current year..... T 6,500 00 
18. Rates of tuition in Collegiate department per annum, not . 

including DORM as 2 eiiscc eek Ea rir rca woe os ees a E RA 60 00 
19. Rates of tuition in Preparatory department per annnm, not 3 

including board. was sess Si eared several srq SRM 42 00 


20. Amount paid onaccount of expenses of the institution, ex- 


August 81, 1868 *»*«69958 e* 6*0«.22242892c€ **«d6óévv992:92998 1,500 00 
21. Salary to assistants, vocal music, &c. sorsa’ «ece54(05ec«229994 400 00 
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Spring and Summer Term, (1869), begins Fobruary 8; continues 20 weeks. 
Fall and Winter Term, (1869), begins September 8; continucs 20 weeks, 
Spring and Summer Term, (1870), begins February 9$; continues 20 weoks. 


ALPHA O. MAY, 
President of Board of Trustees. 


PRAIRIE DU OHIEN COLLEGE. 


Annual £teport of the President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Prairie du Chien College, for the year ending August 31, 1868. 


1. Corporate name of the institution, Prairie du Chien College. 

2, Name of the place where the institution i is located, Prairie du Chien, 
Crawford county, Wisconsin. ' 

8. Year when the institution was founded, 1865. 

4, Names of the members of the Faculty and their salaries: 


Names. Departments of Instruction. Salaries. 


J. T. Lovewell, B. A .....| Principal ....... ... —€—— 
John Lovewell, B. A .... | Classical and Higher Mathematics .. 
Miss E. Curtiss..........| English Department . = 
Mrs, H. A. Miller.,..... | Principal of Primary Department.. vslees 

Miss Mary Mason.... ....| Teacher of Music. ...... eue esee nm 
Miss Goodrich........... Teacher of Drawing and Painting ..|..... mers 


Male. | Female. 


6. Total number who have graduated ..., ......... 
6. Number who graduated at last commencement ...... jesse] 
1. Number of students in the seniorclass. ...........] 
B. ovrsseslUresdescsl ceres „junior class...........- | 
9. aol IIT dol oo. Bophomore -—Ó Abouti100in all 


eseojn osas oojoo enset o 


10. sana 6 AOseessoa edO.. nao freshman class i. 000. s 
IL ......00,......, do... o preparatory department. 


12, Numberof acres of land owned by the institution... .. 


12. Estimated cash value of lands owned by the institution... ...... eese 
14, Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 
with grounds ....... eese Deer s. $45,000 00 
' 15. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate ..... 
16, Amount of income for the current’ year from all sources,. 
CXCEPE CUIION cis ee eine cece pes ARRARASERUEM na a EA VEA KE 
17. Amount received for tuition during the current year... $2, 500 to 8, 000 
18, Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not 
including board... eee eec ce cae eee phas ckee renes 80 00 


*aoc.*.259:9c:7t9289 
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19. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

including board............. EE ecce nn». O24 now $20 
80. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 

clusive of building and repairs, during the year ending 

August bI, 1808... e eue ese acad A nae aves DEFPY TE CE, 


Spring term (1869) begins , continues 12 weeks, 
Fall term (1869) begins Sept. 14, continues 15 weeks, 
Winter term (1870) begins Jan. 4, continues 18 weeks. 


The institution having been given up to the sole management of the prin- 
cipal, and he leaving before the expiration of the second tetm, no official re- 
port was made to the Board of Trustees, hence my inability to make a full 


report. 
E. W. PELTON, 
President Board of Trustees. 


Praimiz Du Onrey, Oct. 20, 1868, 
A. J. Crate, EsQ., s 
Superintendent Public Instruction: 


Dear SrR:—In reply to your request of September 80, I send the inclosed 
imperfect report of our embryo college, the best I could do under the cir- 
cumstances, and have been somewhat delayed in making this by my personal 
business. There were only two of the three terms of the current year that 
we had any principal or teachers previous to August 31, 1868. The institu- 
tion is again opened under Professor Perry, as principal, assisted by compe- 
tent teachers, in accordance with the prospectus herewith forwarded, and 
we hope to make it a success. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. W. PELTON. 


RACINE COLLEGE. 


An ual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Racine 
: College, for the year ending August 31, 1868. 


1. Corporate name of institution, Racine College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Racine. 

8. Year when the. institution was founded, 1852. 

4. Names of members of the faculty with their respectivé salaries: 


Names. Departments of Instruction. Salaries. 


Rev. J. De Koven, D.D. ..| Warden.......... eee eese]. * $1,000 
Rev. H. Wheeler, D.D. ...| Mathematios.......ceescccsaesscee 1,800 
Rev. G, W. Dean, A.M....| Greek and Latin........... essere 1,300 
Rev. A. Folk, Ph. D. ....| German and History.......... e. eee 1,500 
Rev.O, J. Macken, Bac.Mus.| Music, .... c cule cece eee ee ehe nne 1,200 


- 


* And board. 
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: $ Male. |Female. 


Derim ESSE 
* 


6. Total number who have graduated............... eee 
6. Number who graduated at last commencement....... 


*"*v526*9]92522cí6252*206 


7, Number of students in the Senior Class.,,.....+cee< dd. 
8. Number of students in the Junior Class............. Ü cis 
9. Number of students in the Sophomore Clasa.,....... 1E: ND: 
:10. Number of students in-the Freshman Olass........... 13 |. iocis 
11. Number of students in the Scientific Olass.......... d 


(EE E E E E E E a 


12. Number of students in the Preparatory Department. . 188 


18. Number of acres of land owned by the institution........ VEG es e. 
14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution. ... ,.seserecess 
15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution. ............ 
16. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate..... . 
17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources 

except tuition, ,.. creer ree ieee meee ee ee i yea 
18, „Amount received for tuition during the current year..... 
19. Rates of tuition in Collegiate department per annum, 


e@eensescene ne 


eee een wese2ve 


including board... 20 e.cecsscvesccsvecsacusccscces $400 00 
20. Rates of tuition in Preparatory’ department per annum, 
including board....... es 58 BK OBR Ow eae ee eee. 400 00 


21. Amount. paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 
clnsive of building and repairs, during the year ending 
August 81, 18OB.. c vues 9 mace Qut a is vog a Bie e058 6 LAE E E e E E E E E 


REV. J. DE KOVEN, 
President of Board of Trustees. 


RIPON COLLEGE. 


Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Ripon 
College, for the year ending Augusé 31, 1868. 


1. Corporate name of the institution, Ripon College. 

9. Name of the place where the institution is located, Ripon. 

8. Year when the institution was founded, (as & college) 1868. 

4. Names of members of the faculty with their respective salaries: 


E gs T P * 


Names. Departments of Instruction. Salaries. 
Rev. Wm. E. Merriman,. .| Mental and Moral Science, ...:.... $800 
E. H. Merrell.....:...... GPO lex tice ve vie p da Ks 750 
T. Wilder.. ... ......-.| Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 700 
W. M. Bristoll . 060405.) Laghi. oieeccetse sese sreo qeu s 700 
J. M. Gerry..... Jevsegss RBOEOPMO quususscevet ure cey ho ey 700 
Q. C. Die cas acees cec] LANUAZES. I Lu eres da rar esses 400 
And three regular female f 
teachers.....- ee sus gon en e fe RU p QESESAE S anm AX ews EE T 


17—Doo. No. 10. 


~ 


258, 


Male. {F emale. 


5. Total number who have graduated.......... sacred b 

6. Number who graduated at lust:commencemeht. seess. 5 

7. Number of students in the Senior class... ..... .... 1 

8. eeeeuansa WO. ee eese 0, ee -dunior.class "$5999 btt. 6 

9g. ... eec dO..-...+.d0... Sophomore. class....,....|. -10 

10. ........do........ do... Freshman cligg....,....- |^ .18 
11. Number of stndents in the Preparatory Department,. ; 
aud in optional studies ....ssssseraesasssea” 208 focecevestecassnes 


—————MÓ 


12. Number of aores of land owned by the institution, besides 


college grounds *»*9099t990099909929509* 9»0999€09605*99 yee 820 
18. Estimated cash value of land owned bythe institution, site . 

exoeDlod ,.cixessneie vasa 4pdQquuo re Ate ev wg ieee sed $100 00 
14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by : the institution i 

with SUG P E A vh o esae E ET **v*9*2998€ *e»*9*29A2*98 60,000 00 


16, Amount of endowments and funds except Teal estate. ..,.. 5,000 00 
16. Amount of income for the current year from all sources ex- 


cept CULO. oC rV E T ACLARA ONG E NC CEA VAN AAA ROO 400 00. 


17. Amount received for tuition during the eurrent year...... . 4,000 00 
18. Rates of tuition in Collegiate department, not. including 

WOON Seki ciao sae EET emengane 94 00 
19. Rates of tuition in Preparatory department, not including 

Hoard: aes spe vx oa as eere s ques aes n es a s." 91 00 
20. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 

clusive of building and repairs, during the year ending 

August 81, 1868 »*94a29999924299c090900099994590209599029)2 $999*20(99z 9 


Spring Term, 1869, begins April 19, continues 12 weeks. 
Fall Term, 1869, begins Sept. 185, continues 14 weeks. 
Winter Term, 1870, begins Jan. 5, continues 18 weeks. 


| AT W.-E.:MERRIMAN, 
President of the Board of Trustees, 


b 


WISCONSIN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Wisconsin Female College, for the year ending August 31, 1868. 


4; Corporate name of the institution, The Wisconsin Female College. 
.9, Name of the place where the institution is located, Fox Lake. 
9. Year when the institution was founded, on its present basis, 1868. 


^ 
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4. Names of members of the faculty with their respective salaries: 


Names. ' Departments of Instruction. "Salaries. 


—— 


Mary L. Crowell .......,.| Prinolpal......eceeeeeeeeeeeesess 4| $800 00 


Maria L, Stevens ... ..... Cpe eeedeeeege 92458,5292 S03 t€ ese eee 200 00 
Sarah O, Horne. een etstevwen EHE OL CP eee A clea ht dere E, -200 00 
Annie P, Sewell. »«9959* CSjeooont ** 9690648299008 95*2882752520»60^89*9 0006929 200 00 


Lucinda S Hulbest. sace eo CP CDD USE COL KR ORO SS 200 00 
Emma J, Kelly t*es05(t$6à606979 MUSIC: i.c qeu vontc e re ew eases *«**59906909202 


f l Male. |Female. 


5. Nur vo plur ot sung Vra aveces» ota P Ux 


6. Number who gráduated at lest commencement.. .i.. «|. es IT 2 
‘4%, Number of students in the Senior Class........ eee e deo ima 4 
8. Number of students in the Junior Class. .........ceesleesoocen 8 


9. Number of students jn the Sophomore Olagg..,. eese seen] otn 
10. Number of students in the Freshman (lass ...,.sceselececeseleeoscees 
11. Nunber of students in the Preparatory Department. vefesegeceel o. 78 


19. Number of acres of land owned by the institution,....... About 4 


18 Estimated cash value ofland owned by the institution..... $2,000 00 
14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution.. 80,000 00 
16. Amount of endowments and funds, exogpt real estate. .s.es eese 
16. Amount ofincome forthe current year ;fróm all sources 

except tuition ........, ey eee ee ee 
17. Amount received for tuition during the ourrént yeab..... shese sese 
18. Rates of tuition in Collegiate department, per annüm, not 


including board 6s. seescvs cee voe Moses haya E YA $26 00 
19. Rates of tuition in Preparatory, Apprenons per áünum, not 

including bonsdeecieasausetvaxescvevaseveekta ene 26 00 
20. Amount paid on account of “expenses of the institution, 

exclusive of building ‘and repairs, during the year ^ 


ending August 81, 1808... 03 ve 9c rd m ea pooo OARE S S E E E E 


The teachers are boarded in the Seminary, and the. salarios are in ‘addition 
to board, 

As to the entire income of the institution, T presume it is. nearly the same 
as the previous year, but I have not the exact data. 


Spring Term, (1869) begins April 15, continues 15. weeks. 
-Fall Term, (1869) begins September 9, continues 12 weeks. 
Winter Term, (1870) begins January 6, continues 18 weeks. 


JASON DOWNER, 
Prestdent.of Board of : Trustees. . 


* 


E PN 


 ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES, 


ALBION ACADEMY. 


. Annual age bee of the- President of the Board of Trustees of 
Albion Academy and Normal Institute for the year ending 
August 31, 1868. 


1. Corporate name of: the institution, Albion.Academy and Normal Institute. 
2 Name ‘of the place where the institution is located, Albion, Dane Co., Wis. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, 1854. 

4. Names of members of the faculty with their respective salarieg: 


Names. Departments of Instruction. Salaries. 
A.R. ‘Cornwall, A. M....| Latin and Metaphysics. ..ssesersee. $1,000 
R. B. Anderson, A. M....| Greek and Modern Languages...... 1,000 
Thos. Kumlién, A. M.....| Natural History and Science....... 600 
Josiah Beardsly, A. M....| Mathematics ...... eee eere 750 
Miss L. R. Hobart, L. P...| Preceptress Euglish Branches ..... 850 


I. C. Willard, B. P.,.....| Elocution and Vocal Music ........] eese 
Aticio F. Wells..........| Instrumental Music ... ... sesessejesesesosso 


Male. | Female. 


5. Total number who have graduted ,....... ssesseeee 62 26 
6, Number who graduated at last commencement....... T lee caters 
7. Number of students in the Senior Class .......... 
8. Number of students in the Juniot Class .......... 
9. Number of students in the Sophomore Class...... 828 
10. Number of students in the Freshman Class........ | both|sexes. 
11. „Number of ssudenis in the Preparatory Department j 
12. Number of acres of land owned by the institution........ 170 
18. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution.... $8,800 
: 14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 85,000 


16. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate. ..... 8,1750 


201 — 


16. Amount of income for thé current year from all sources 
except tuition, 9922590900699 9csqosovvvvoeveteneceeccns 1,960 


17. Amount received for tuition during the current year....... 98,480 .. 


18. Rates of tuition in Collegiate department per annum, not 

including board... ..,... ecce Lee esee eee esee ens. 18, 21, & 24 
19. Rates of tuition in Preparatory department per annum, not ‘ 

including bOBIQss ves rr ARRIERE) Tr CCRPEDI 3S UA IA WEM 
20. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ' 

exclusive of building and repairs, during the yearending 

August 81, | —— 4,040 


Spring Term (1869) begins last Tuesday in March, continuing 18} weeks. 
Fall Term (1869) begins last Tuesday in August, continuing 134 weeks. 
Winter Term (’69-70) begins Tuesday nearest Dec. 10, continuing 184 weeks. 


.. ©. R. HEAD, 
President of Board of Trustees. 


* 


* 


EVANSVILLE SEMINARY. 


Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of 
Evansville Seminary, for the year ending August 81, 1868. 


1. Corporate name of the institution, Evansville Seminary. 

2 Name of the place where the institution is located, Evansville, Rock Co. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, 1856. 

4. Names of members,of the faculty, with their respective salaries: " 


Names. Departments of Instruction. Salaries. 


J. D. Hammond, A.M.....| Principals ssccceec sess ses ey pane es|aeeeeds owe 
R. W. Seaman...........| Mathematics, ........c.cccseeeee Vx EG ad Us 
B. C. Jacobs, A.B.... ..| German and Music,.......... tele xx vis 
Mrs. J. D. Hammond.....| Preceptress..... TTT——— eseclcccot 
Miss Eva M. Mills. .;.....| Latin and Higher English.......... |... serros 
Miss M. A. Hoisington....| Common English Branehes.........]...... T 


Male. | Female. 


a —— 


5 Total number who have graduated. ....... cesses] eel ove 6 
6. Number who graduated at last-commiencement...... eli eee ene 1 
T- Number of students'in the Senior class.............| een] 
8. Number of students in the Junior class. ....... .....].. $6 E lee v» els 
9. Number of students in the Sophomore clas8....... cene Sere 


11. Number of students in the Preparatory department... 98| . 118 


12. Number of acres of land owned by the institution...8 6-10 


18. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution.... $1,0 
14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution . 8,0 


a 
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15. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate...... — weeeceeees 
16, Amount of income for thé current’ year from all sources ex- 
cept tuitione vues Sak ca wean srra aa £€PSHe eens useon 125 00 


17, Amount received for tuition during the current ycar...... 2,245 00 
18. Retgs of tuition in Collegiate department per annum, not 


. including board... .. ee. ee sees seen enews Pe Ss n **edé tesis 
19. Rates of tuition in Preparatory department per annum, not 
including DORFOLA  exRxEUPEE ETE CINETRREXCRSERARA d 91 00 


20. Amount paid on account of expensés of the institution, ex- 
clusive of building and repairs, during tlie year ending 
August 81, 1868,...;.. eC Fe ae eHSre gaat ekegmioui weeny 2,400 00 


. DANIEL JOHNSON, 
2 x ae President of Board of Trustees. 


EVANSVILLE SEMINARY, EvANSvILLE, Wis., Oct. 9, 1868, 


Bea 


Hon. A. J, ORAIG, ju : 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Wisconsin. 


Dzar Sik: Evangville Seminary has.not been as prosperous this season as 
its officers had desired. Several causes contributed to that effect, among 
which its financial embarrassment was the most weighty. This institution 
has been laboring under financial difficulties since its foundation, and it was 
feared for a time it would have to succumb under its heavy burden. - This 
season an earnest and pressing appeal was made by the Board of Trustees to 
the friends of the institution and it proved a success. All claims were re- 
moved and provisions made to erect another building for seminary purposes. - 
The inatitution is now undergoing repaira and is to be newly refitted, in order 
to make it as inviting and attractiveas any in the State. With the increased 
facilities, added to our other advantages, we trust to report next year a 
complete success. 

Yours, very truly, 


. DANIEL JOHNSON, 
President of Board of Trustees. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH ACADEMY. 


Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of the 
German and English Academy, of Milwaukee, for the year end- 


tng August 81, 1868. 


1. Corporate name of the institution, the German and English Academy, 
(Milwaukee Schul Verein.) " ? 

2. Same of the place where the schoolis located, Milwaukee. 

$.. Year when the inBtitutlon was founded, 


268- 


b 
4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 


- 


Y 7 z X t ET 


Names. : . , Departments of Instruction, , Salaries. 


2 
4 
p 


William Schleif......... | Languages, Geography and History..| $1,000 00 
M. Herbert............. | German languages, Nat. Hist’ry and 

Penmanship. ..........ce eere 900 00 
F. Geilfuss,,..,........ | German lan., Arithmetic, History.. 800 00 
John J. Davis.......... | Mathematics and Nat, Soiences.,...| 1,000 00 
R. F. Sehelling......... | Arithmetic, compoait’n, translatión.| 800 00- 
Julia M. Davis.......... | Composition, reading and declamat’n 600 00 
Minerva L. Everts...... | Eng. lan.,composition and geography 600 00 
Mrs. M; Kaeseler..;...,. | Iridustry .. ccc cesc ccs cveneecseees 180 00, 


H. Krempér......*. 4. | DraWIng ioc eereeeve oos tesis 120 00 


Female. 


5. Total number who have graduated... :... 4... eee] 
6. Number who graduated at last commencement,..... eee eese 
7. Number of students in the senior class... ....... eeu. 


8. Number of students in junior clas8. ........ cce ees. 26 
9. Number of students in the sophomore class......ceesleecesceelecseuces 
10. Number of students in the freshman class... ......... 44 17 
11. Number of students in the preparatory department... 24 


12, Number of acres of land owned by the institution......... eere 


18. Estiniated'cash value of land owned by the institution..... $8,000 00 
14. Estimated cash value cf buildings owned by theinstitution. 16,000 00 
15.. Amount of endowments gnd funds, except real estate. ss...  seseceeees 
16. Amount of income for the current year from all sources ex- 

Gepb tuition sses esaeo Oho wee hr awa ele CER KaL 1,855 66 
17. Amount received for tuition during the current year....... 8,662 15 
18. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not 


including board S® Mp e emote Seve eeeese weet ten Bte sean evevue 49 00 
19, Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 
including board..... RURR us PP eda VPN ded sinew due 24 to 30 


20. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 
clusive-of building and repairs, during the year ending 
August 81, IBUB aus Euh Ex ONES uA EIE ato e bac E 9,984. 66 
MORITZ SCHOEFFLER, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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JEFFERSON LIBERAL INSTITUTE. 


Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of the 


Jefferson Liberal Institute for the year ending August, 31, 
1868. 


1. Corporate name of the institution, Jefferson Liberal Instttute. 
2. Name of the place whete institution is located, Jefferson. 

8. Year when institution was founded, A, D. 1866. 
4.. Names of members.of the faculty with their respective salaries: 


Names. Departments of Instruction. Salaries. 


Elmore, Chase Ag. ,..... Nat. Science and Anct. Languages. .|.......... 
Mrs. E. Chase............| French, Drawing, &c., and Geog....|......7*** 
Miss E. M. Beckwith.... .| Higher English ..... 


**.*.9050628$290660e600€0992|** * 9*9 69 


Mr. J, L. Marsh... ..ccece Common English........ se eseeevefaereaeeeaeneve 
Miss Ntty Horton ESL **9 MUSIC uo eura DEEST KOOP hR ONS tense va 
Prof, Aug. Reiver........ German......eo enn "*"**e.*€4*9 8*9 * e*lseooavr Reeve . 


Male. | Female. 


5. Total number who have graduated. .........eeeceesl eee] 
6. Number who graduated at last commencement... 
t. Number of students in the Senior Class ...... Csesswssau seas exaneae 
8- Number of students in the Junior Class............ 
9. Number of students in the Sophomore Class..... 


eveoevis cena ee 92029999 oe 


10. Number of students in she Freshman Class-... ...... . 2 8 
11. Number of students in the Preparatory Department.. 9 10 
12. Number of students in the Higher and Common Eng- 

lish Department sse. ccc cessere eer 61 45 
18, Number of acres of land owned by the institution..... ws 4 
14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution ...... $5,500 00 


15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution.. 25,000 00 
16. Amount of endowments and fonds except real estate. ....... 
1'.. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except 

tuition.. ie os es waa ka bg ea A quss axe Gosia otters wis. Na es 
18. Amount received for tuition during the curront year........ 1,200 00 
19. Rates of tuition in Collegiate department per annum, not in- 

cluding board... e... cec eese aee esae het 27 00 
20 Rates of tuition in Preparatory department per annum, not in- 

cluding board.. i oieeekia SUL Ru eas rc oe CSI I na na RSS 17 00 
21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex-  ' 

clusive of building and repairs, during the year ending ` 

August 51, LOGS 5 sink Cod orés cre eer ex bx axes ev cere? 1,200 00 


e*:*2$22826999 


J. W. OSTRANDER, 
President of Board of Trustees. 


see vs[we*tttoesnas[*se* occ . a 
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KILBOURN INSTITTTE. . 


Annual Report of the Presiden of the Board of Trustees of Kil- 
bourn Institute for the year ending August 91, 1868. 


l. Corporate name of institution, Kilbourn Institute. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Kilbourn City, Colum. 
bia county. à 

8. Year when the institution was founded, 1865. 

4. Names of members of the faculty with their respective salaries: 


* 


Names. Department of Instruction. Salaries. 


C. A. Bucks... ....... [EP rincipal.. leen Lan E E E S E E E 
Mrs. Anna M. Bucks .....| ABBIBtaNt.s.sssoaseeecrecesoneseeejao P3 xs 


$ © 


E F 
Male. | Female, 


5. Total number who havé graduated, ...cccsccpeceseccleetscceelectevene 
6. Number who graduated at last commencement. se. sesfjeesssesnjessesses 
'. Number of students in the Senior e1as8. .......... cell esee] 
8. Number of students in the Junior elass. .............]... Ne vas MIO 
9. Number of students in the Sophomore cla8S...--.eeelesees edere 
10. Number of students in the Freshman clás8...........] eee eee]. 
11. Nember of students in the Preparatory department. ...]........]... —€— 


The books and records of the Institute were all burned 
with the building last January, and the teachers being 
gone, I cannot make out an accurate account of the 
number of students nor their standing in classes. 


12, Number of acres of land owned by the institution......... 6 


18. Estimated cash value of land owned by the instiiution..... $600 00 
14, Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution. .......... 
The building, wheh'completed, will cost about.......... 5,000 00 
15, Amount of endowments and funds except'realestate. . .. ....... ‘ 
16, Amount of.income for the current year from all sources ex- 
cept tuition ee ee ee ee A V EY. . 
Insurance $3,000 ; other sources $50................ 8,050 00 
17. Amount received for tuition during the current year....... . 
18. Rates of tuition in Collegiate department per annum, not 
including board... eee es ecee o anat noe esocshorvessass 
19. Rates of tuition ir Preparauory department per annum, not 
Including board. ecíewkeresieea yk e ER EXC En pa" nx REUS 
20. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 
clusive of building and repairs,,during the year ending 
* August 91, 1868 —— rU greet etie 


DAVID STILLWELL, 
" President of Board of Trustees: 
*The whole income or nominal salary of $600 dollars a year, 
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A l KunoUhk Oriy, September 8th. 
Mr. Crate, 
Dear Sir: Iam uüable to make a report of the ‘affairs of Kilbourn Insti- 
tute. Our building was burned the 30th of J anuar last, and all ihe records 
of the same, In the latter part of July we commenced’ ‘to’ rebuild a smaller f 
building o brick, 34x90, two stories, which we do not expect tọ have com- 
ae oceupied for school this winter, for want of sufficient means to 
nish it. 
Yours respectfully, 
DAVID STILLWELL, 
President of Board of Trustees. 


PATCH GROVE ACADEMY. 


Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of Patch 
Grove Academy for the year ending August 31, 1868. 


1. Corporate name of the institution, Patch Grove Academy. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Patch Grove. 
3. Year when the institution was founded, 1865. 

4. Names of- members of the Faculty and their respective salaries : 


+ 


Names. Departments of Instruction. Salaries, 
W. B. Clarke, A. M....... Higher English and Classics . >| $115 p. m. 
C. R. Newcomb ,....... sc | Mustd.es N — EMO 
450 p. yr. 


Mrs. E. J. M. Newcomb...| Common English. . . — n 


| 
| 


, Male. 
5. Total number who have gráduated. ........ eee]. sexa es T 
6. Number who graduated at last cominencement . desee s viis pacc ci 
1. Number of students inthe senior ACIER TEES TET ` 
B ai ase do........do......junior ST ere rae 20 40 
9. chee doa oves do......sophomore class........ 
T0. vsus oO. ceases -do......freshman olass....... : 
Id 549 do......- .do..... preparatory department - 40 80 
12, Number of acres of land owned by ihe institution, m í 1$ 
18. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution... . $80 00 


14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution 8,000 00 
15. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate. .... .... «eee 
16. Amount of income fọr the current year from all sources, 

exéépt tuition....... E: Pes das ——— —Ü 
17. Amniotiit: TooStved for tution dining the current year. b Wess 1,800 00 
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18. Rated of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not 


including board. .c..ssessecseceeeateeeceecetencees 8000 
19; Kates of tuition in preparatory department per annüm, not” 
including Doard...c.cesscecsacacscatesscccacsscecs 20 00 


20.. Amount paid-on account of the expenses of the institution, 
exclusive of building-and repairs, during the year end- 
ing August 31, 1868.:........ Leere eese - 100 00 


Spring term (1869) begins May 4, continues 9 weeks, 
Fall term (1869) begins Sept. 7, "Continues 12 weeks. 
Winter term (1869-70) begins Dec. 7, continues 16 weeks. 


W. HUMPHREY, 
President Board'of Trustees. 


ROCHESTER INSTITUTE, 


Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustées of 
Rochester Institute, for the year ending August 31, 1868. 


1. Corporate name of the institution, Rochester Institute. 

2, Name of the place where the institution is located, Rochester, Racine Co. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, 1867. - 

4. Names of members of the faculty with their respective salaries: 


Names. ` Departments of Instruction. ‘Salaries. 
ev. G. S. Bradley.......| Principal ......i.cccccccceescsccs $800 
Mrs. Anna W. Bradley....| Principal Female Department ...... 400 
Miss Mary E. Curtià......| Assistant ,......... T"—— see]. 815 
Miss Nellie Newell....... Teacher of Music ........seeacvees . 800 


Male. | Femule. 


5. Total number who have graduated. "P Seren Skane 
6. Number who graduated at. last commencement. esee rg 


7T. Number of students in the Senior Class ....... eel ele rtt 
8. Number of students in the Junior Olass...... elec eee jen 
9. Number of students in the Sophomore Class: ....... (deett - 
10. Number of students in the Freshman Class ...... E PE PP 
11. Number of students in the Preparatory Department., 60 75 
12. Number of acres of land- owned by the institution. ....... . . ie 
18. Estimated cash value of land owned by the. institution. e $ 400 
14. Estimated cash value of buildings owned py the iristitution, 8,000 


15. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate.. aese sein, 
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16. Amount of income for the current year from all sources i 
except tuition... .. cece cece cece wees seesesoseosesoeoon 200 
17. Amount received for tuition during the ourrent year....,.. 1,'700 
18 Rates of tuition in Collegiate department per annum, not 
including board. ...s..sesssssessnessossesoseisesesoson 
19. Rs'es of tuition in Preparatory department per annum, not 
including board. ..e.sessseesesassuaeserrossresensesa 16 50 
20. Amount paid on acoeunt of expenses of the institution, 
exclusive of building and repairs, during the year ending — . 
August 81, 1868... .. ccc ceeeeeeeee esee eene 1,815 


ee eee 


Spring Term (1869) begins March 28, continuing 12 weeks. 
Fall Term (1869) begins September 12, continuing 12 weeks. 
Winter Term (1870) begins January 4, continuiug 12 weeks. 


J. H. UTTER, 
President of Board of Trustees. 


INDORSING CERTIFICATES. 


The following opinion of the ‘Attorney General is published for the benefit 
of teachers and county superintendents, who wish information in regard to 
the legality of the practice of indorsing certificates: 


Orrice oF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


Madison, Jan. 8, 1869. 
Hon. A. J. CRAIG; t. M 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis : ` 

Drar Sm :—Under date of 22d ultimo you ask official opinion upon the 
following question : 

“ Does the indorsement by a county superintendent of schools of a teach- 

er’s certificate given by the superintendent of another county, render such 
certificate valid.for the county where the superintendent so indorsing it 
resides ?" 
e Inreply, I have to say to you that in the opinion of this office such indorse- 
ment is not authorized by law, and i$ not such a compliance with the statu- 
tory provisions upon the subject, as to render the certificate valid for the 
county where the indorser resides. 

Section 92 of the school code provides that ‘Every county superintendent 
shall have power, and it shall be his duty (among other things), to examine 
and license teachers, and to annul certificates, as hereinafter provided.” 

Section 93 provides that ‘It shall be the duty of county superintendents 
of schools in each county, to divide his county into inspection districts, to 
be bounded," &oc., and to hold in each inspection district at least two meet- 
ings in each year, for the examination and licensing of teachers, thirty days’ 
notice of such meeting to be given," &c. * * ‘The examination of teach- ` 
ers thus held shall be public, and shall be conducted by written and oral questions and 
answers. They shall be uniform for the county in which they are held, AND NO OER- 
TIFIQATE OF QUALIFICATION SHALL BH GIVEN, except in accordance with the provis- 
ions of law respecting teachers’ certificates. — + 


- 
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Section 49 providesfthat upon proof that an applicant for a teacher's certif- 
cate was wnavoidably absent from the public examination, the superintendent 
may give a private examination though the certificate given in such cases is only of 
very limited dürution. It remains in force ‘‘until the next regular meeting 
for examination of teachers in the inspection district in which such teacher 
is engaged in teaching," and when that meeting comes the teacher must be 
publicly examined in accordance with law. 

It is very evident from the language employed in section 98, above quoted, 
that the législature considered the examination of teachers as ofthe first impor- 
tance, and that^they deemed ** a public examination condücted: upon written-and 
oral questions and answers as the one best adapted to the end in view. It is 
also evident that[they intended that certificates of qualification should not be 
mere matlers of form, to be obtained by any one who thought proper to make 
a request therefor. Such a certificate is evidence of qualification, amd no superin- 
tendent can honestly make one unless he knows what‘he certifies to be true— 
that is—the qualification of the person to teach; and the legislature has pro- 
vided a mode of’ ‘ascertaining that fact, and it is'obviously the best mode, 
and it must be followed as provided—by examination, &c., by the person who is 
to certify the result thereof. The provisions of section 94 show. too, how. 
much significance was attached by the legislature to the publie and thorough 
examination indicated in section 98. For it is fair to presume that the- 
private examination contemplated in that section, (94), would be «onducted by 
the superintendent as strictly as would any other, and yet the certificate 
given upon such private examination does not obviate the necessity, under 
the jlaw, of the regular public examination, and lasts only until the time for 
such regular examination arives. Jn no case is any certificate authorized’ to 
be given, ‘except in accordance with the provisions of law respecting teachers’ 
certificates.” Now, what are those provisions? Section 100 provides that: 
** Every applicant for a situation as a teacher in any of the common schools 
of this state, shall be examined by the county superintendant of schools of 
his county, in regard to moral character, learning and ability to teach, and if 
found qualified, shall receive.a certificate as hereinafter provided, 

Section 101 establishes three grades of certificates, 1st, 9d and 8d. 
“Each certificate shall show the branches of study in which the holder has 
been examined, also the relative attainment of the applicant in each. 

Section 102 provides that every applicant for a certificate of the 8d 
grade shall be examined in certain designated branches, &c. 

Section 108 provides that applicants for certificates of the 2d: grade 
shall be examined in certain branches, and if found qualified shall receive a 
certificate which shall entitle the holder to teach in any town in the County in 
which he is examined. á j 

Section 105 provides that applicants for certificates of the 1st grade shall 
also be exaniined in certain additional branches, and that “èf found qualified, 
shall receive'a certificate, which shall entitle the holder to teach in any town, in 
the County in which he is examined, de. It will be observed that where parties 
reecive lst and 2d grade certificates, they are by the terms of the law only 
entitled by such certificate, “to teachin any town in the Coun in which they 
are examined. ‘The effect of the certificate is expressly limited to the County 
in which he is examined, and the holder of such certificate is not entitled there- 
by to teach.in ahy other County. This construction is greatly stréngthened 
by the last clause of section 107, viz: “and when a district is composed of 
parts of two or more counties the Clerk of said district shall not have power 
to contract with a teacher unless such teacher shall have a certificate of 
qualification signed by the Superintendent of the County in which the school 
house is situated, dtc.” This language clearly implies that each Superintendent 
was expected and intended to sign thé eertificate of teachers within his 
jurisdiction, and that it was to be of no avail beyond that jurisdiction. And 
if it be true that a certificate by one Superintendent is not of any effect in 
the district or County of another Superintendent, it is not easy to see how 
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the examination, which it represents, can be of any greater. effect in that 
district. 

The language of the sections quoted would seem to settle the question pre- 
sented. ‘The duty of each superintendent, as to examination of applicants 
for certificates of qualifications, seems clearly and accurately defined. The 
object sought to be accomplished by the law is plain and of the utmost im- 
portance. It was thought that by a strict observance of the provisions of the 
law, efficient and accomplished laborers in the cause of common school edu- 
cation, in this state, could and would be secured. This is of vital im- 
portance to the success of our system, Jncapgble teachers are capable of doing 
irreparable injury, and it is impossible, without great care on ihe part of 
County Superintendents, to keep the corps of instructors free from such. 
The framers of the law seem to have kept in view the end to be accomplished, 
and, as an important means to that end, have carefully defined the duty of 
examiners. Hack county superintendent has Ais individual duty to perform 
in this regard, and it surely was not intended that the duty of one superin- 
tendent should be pe performed by the superintendent of another county. 
The duty is such, under the law, that it cannot be shifted. No snperintend- 
ent is authorized, as before remarked, to give a certificate, without the exam- 
ination indicated by the law. When a certificate is given, the person sign- 
ing it certifies that he has examined the teacher in accordance with law, and has 
found him capable of teaching in the grade named. When a superintendent 
endorges the certificate of another he attempts to do what the law does not 
do—to give effect to a certificate beyond the jurisdiction of the superintend- 
ent signing the same. If his endorsement can be held in any sense asa 
certificate, it is simply a certificate that some one else has performed the duty 

which he is, by law, required to perform himself. This is clearly not what 
the law requires, nor is it equivalent to the certificate which is required by law. If 
the legislature had intended that the certificate of one superintendent might 
be adopted (hy endorsement) by another, it would have so provided. 

Such a practice would inevitably violate the rule of uniformity as to standard 
of attainments. Each superintendent is authorized to fix, under the advice 
and direction of the State Superintendent, for his county, the standard of 
‘attainments in each branch of study which must be reached by each applicant 
before receiving a certificate of either grade. This standard is different in 
different counties, and the cerfificate of one superintendent is frequently 
based upon a different standard than that of another for the same grade. 
Now, the public and private examinations in each district are to .be con- 
ducted with reference to the standard adopted and established in and for that 
district. If & certificate of one superintendent js held to obviate the neces- 
sity of examination in the district of another, the uniformity of standard 
would be frequently violated, and injustice would be done to ¿hose teachers 
examined at the public and private examinations. In order to preserve uni- 
formity of standard it seems necessary that each superintendent should ex- 
amine in accordance with law every person who applies for a certificate in his 
district. 

It may be and is said that this practice of endorsement sayies expense and 
trouble, and?that where a teacher has a certificate showing ‘an examination 
in another county, it does hot seem necessary to have a new one. These are 
considerations which might be, perhaps, properly addréssed to, the law- 
making power in favor ofa modification of the law upon thy subject, but are 
no warrant for departing from the law as it now stands. — ? 

Very truly yours, i 
JOHN C. SPOQNER, 
Asst. Attorney General. 
+ 


+ 


